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CHAPTER    I. 


ARRIVING. 

HERE  ! '  said  Claudia ;  '  we  have  only 
one  more  station — we  shall  arrive 
in  ten  minutes.  We  had  better 
begin  to  pack  up  everything.' 

She  was  a  tall  girl  of  about  four- 
teen. She  stood  up  in  the  railway  carriage  as  she 
spoke,  and  stretched  up  her  arms  to  take  the  many 
articles  which  the  children  were  bringing  with  them 
down  from  the  rack. 

'Let  me  help  you,  Claudia,'  said  a  boy,  springing 
to  her  assistance. 

1  All   right,  Harold ;   only  don't  be  clumsy. — Now, 
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Lois,  do  sit  quiet  and  amuse  yourself  with  little 
Arthur. — Arty,  if  you  cry,  I  shall  be  angry !  You 
know  you  promised  mother' 

'I  will  be  good,  I  will  be  good,'  said  Arthur; 
'only  I  was  so  sleepy,  and  Lois  kicked  me  on  my 
ankle.' 

c  Lois,  try  to  be  a  little  less  rough  in  your  move- 
ments.— Now  then,  Harold,  let  us  pack.' 

Claudia  had  an  oval  face,  big  dark  eyes,  and  a 
firm  mouth.  Her  brother  Harold,  a  year  her  junior, 
was  very  like  her  in  appearance.  Lois  and  Arthur 
were  both  fair,  and  small  for  their  ages,  but  Lois 
had  a  curiously  determined  little  face,  and  her  blue 
eyes  were  capable  of  emitting  sparks  of  fire. 

The  four  children  had  a  third-class  carriage  to 
themselves.  The  carriage  bore  evidences  of  a  picnic 
having  been  held  in  the  course  of  a  long  journey. 
Strawberry -stalks,  stones  of  cherries,  crusts  of 
bread,  and  broken  biscuits  lay  about.  There  were 
also  torn  shreds  of  paper,  and  a  picnic-basket  turned 
upside-down. 

'I  am  glad  the  long,  long  journey  is  at  an  end,' 
said  Lois,  with  a  sigh.  '  I  am  perfectly  sick  of 
sitting  still  so  long. — Claudia,  do  you  think  Farmer 
Burgin  will  meet  us  at  the  station  ? ' 
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'Think?  I  know  he  will,'  said  Claudia.  'Father 
sent  him  a  telegram  from  Waterloo.  It  is  all  right. 
Now,  please,  Lois,  don't  fidget.' 

'I  will  try  to  be  patient  because  I  promised 
mother,'  said  Lois  in  a  thoughtful  voice. — 'Arty 
darling,  I'll  show  you  all  the  pictures  in  this 
picture-book  right  over  again.' 

'  I  won't  look  at  them,  so  there ! '  replied  Arty. 

'In  two  minutes  now,'  said  Harold,  taking  out 
his  watch.  '  Oh !  the  train  is  beginning  to  get 
slower  already.  We  shall  arrive  directly.  Hurrah ! 
hurrah ! ' 

'  Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! '  echoed  Lois.  c  Oh,  isn't  it  nice 
to  think  the  long,  horrid  journey  is  at  an  end  ? ' 

The  few  seconds  left  of  that  journey  quickly 
flew  away,  the  train  slowed  into  the  station,  and 
a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  gray  hair 
and  a  long  beard,  came  up  to  meet  the  children. 

■  Well,  little  misses ;  well,  little  masters,  welcome 
to  Southlands,  and  welcome,  above  all,  to  Honey- 
suckle Farm  ! — There,  missy,  do  be  careful ! ' 

He  stretched  up  his  strong  arms  as  he  spoke,  and 
lifted  Lois  from  the  railway  carriage. 

1  Now  then,  master,  you  come  next.  What  a 
chubby    little    man !      My   wife    will    make    a    fuss 
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about  you,  I  'm  thinking.  I  Ve  got  a  cart  outside. 
You  don't  mind  a  cart  with  springs,  do  you,  young 
ones  ? ' 

'  How  delicious  the  country  smells ! '  said  Claudia, 
sniffing  the  fresh  air  as  she  spoke.  'I  guess  we 
don't,  Mr  Burgin ;  we  've  come  into  the  country 
prepared  to  rough  it.' 

'Then  that  is  right,  young  lady.  Not  that  you'll 
have  much  roughing  with  the  wife  and  me.  We  '11 
feed  you  up  and  put  plenty  of  colour  into  those 
pale  cheeks.' 

'I  didn't  know  our  cheeks  were  so  very  pale; 
did  you,  Claudia  ? '  asked  Lois  as  they  were  rattling 
away  in  the  cart,  their  luggage  bestowed  all  round 
them,  and  the  farmer  on  the  box  with  the  reins  in 
his  hands. 

1 1  expect,  compared  with  country  people,  we  are 
pale/  replied  Claudia.  '  But  isn't  this  exciting  ?  Isn't 
it  splendid  ? ' 

'If  it  were  not  for  father,'  said  Harold,  'I  should 
be  as  happy   at  this  moment  as  boy  could  be.' 

As  he  spoke  Claudia  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

'I  know  what  you  are  thinking  about/  she  said. 
'  I  will  talk  to  you  all  about  that  later  on,  after 
Lois   and  Arty  have  gone  to  bed/ 
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'You  needn't  think  I'll  go  to  bed  early  in  the 
country  ! '  said  Lois. 

'You  must  do  what  you  are  told,  Lois,'  remarked 
Claudia  in  her  most  grown-up  manner  and  voice. 

Lois  shrugged  her  little  shoulders.  Arty,  already 
almost  asleep,  was  leaning  up  against  his  younger 
sister.  He  was  a  very  pretty  boy,  with  flaxen  hair, 
which  curled  tightly  all  over  his  head.  His  limbs 
were  small,  however,  and  his  little  face  was  just 
now  looking  sadly  white  and  drawn. 

'Let  him  lean  against  me,'  said  Claudia  in  her 
most  motherly  tones.  'Poor  darling,  it  would  make 
mother's  heart  ache  to  see  him  now ! ' 

As  she  spoke  she  moved  her  seat  slightly,  made 
her  little  brother  lean  against  her,  and  finally  lifted 
him  up  bodily  and  took  him  into  her  arms. 

'Are  you  going  to  be  a  mother  to  the  rest  of 
us  while  we  are  away  from  our  own  mother  ? '  asked 
Lois,  gazing  thoughtfully  into  her  elder   sister's  face. 

1 1  am,  if  I  can,'  said  Claudia.  '  I  have  been 
thinking  all  the  way  down  here  to-day  about  such 
wonderful  things — what  we  would  do,  and  how  we 
would  do  it.  I  mean  to  tell  everything  to  Harold 
to-night,  and  if  Harold  agrees  with  me,  I  will  tell 
you   and    Arthur    to-morrow.     For    we    can  only    do 
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that  which  I  have  thought  about  if  we  all  make 
up  our  minds,  if  we  all  agree  to  act  together.  It 
will  be  a  big  thing,  very  big,  but  I  think  we  can 
manage.' 

1 1  wonder  what  it  is,'  said  Lois ;  '  you  make  me 
so  curious,  Claudia.  But  you  always  were  a  grand 
girl — not  that  I  mean  to  praise  you  to  your  face, 
for  that  would  be  bad  for  you.' 

1  Here  we  are  now,'  said  Harold,  rising  in  the 
cart  and  stretching  himself,  'and  I  can  think  of 
nothing,  nothing  at  all,  until  we  have  had  a  lot  to 
eat:' 

'  Where  are  we  ? '  said  Arthur,  raising  himself  and 
rubbing  his  knuckles  into  each  of  his  blue  eyes. 
'Has  that  horrid  railway  journey  come  to  an  end?' 

'  It  has,  it  has !  We  are  home — home  at  last,' 
said  Claudia. 

'  Welcome  to  Honeysuckle  Farm,  masters  and 
misses,'  said  Farmer  Burgin  at  that  moment. 

He  had  rattled  into  the  farmyard  as  he  spoke, 
and  an  elderly  woman,  wearing  a  white  bedgown, 
with  a  white  apron  nearly  covering  her  capacious 
person,  came  out  to  meet  them. 

'That  is  right,'  she  cried:  'welcome,  dear  little 
travellers.      You    don't   mind   if   I   give   you   a   kiss 
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each  ?  Tis  you  that  are  heartily,  most  heartily 
welcome !' 

1  Take  'em  in,  wife/  said  Farmer  Burgin ;  '  they  're 
all  very  peckish,  I  expect,  and  this  little  man  is 
fairly  done  with  sleep.' 

The  children  followed  Mrs  Burgin  into  the  house. 
She  led  them  through  a  tiled  passage  and  across 
a  wide  hall,  which  also  was  tiled,  and  then  up 
some  low  stairs,  and  flinging  open  a  door,  she 
said : 

1  Here  we  are/ 

Claudia  uttered  a  delighted  exclamation.  The 
four  children  were  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
long,  low  sitting-room,  which  looked  out  over  the 
most  lovely  view  of  hill  and  dale.  The  rafters 
which  supported  the  ceiling  were  so  low  that  Harold 
could  touch  them  with  his  hand.  But  the  furnishing 
of  the  room  was  all  that  was  clean  and  bright  and 
delightful.  There  was  a  deep  bay  window,  which 
almost  made  a  room  in  itself.  The  polished  oak 
of  the  floor  shone  like  a  looking-glass,  and  the  very 
first  thing  that  happened  to  poor  Arthur  was  a 
violent  fall  as  he  tried  to  run  across  it. 

'  Careful,  careful,  little  master ! '  said  the  farmer's 
wife.     'You    will   soon   find   your   feet   on   my   oak, 
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but  not  unless  you  are  careful,  for  I  'd  think  very 
poor  of  myself  and  Sally  if  we  didn't  make  it 
shine.' 

The  other  children  laughed  heartily  as  they  tried 
to  get  across  the  sitting-room. 

'Now,  dears/  said  Mrs  Burgin,  'I'll  take  you 
all  up  to  your  bedrooms.  There  's  a  nice  room 
just  beyond  here  for  you  two  young  ladies,  and 
one  at  the  top  of  this  little  flight  of  stairs  for  the 
young  gentlemen.' 

The  girls  and  boys  both  eagerly  surveyed  their 
bedrooms ;  each  was  quite  as  nice  in  its  way  as 
the  sitting-room. 

'  And  now,  dears,'  said  Mrs  Burgin,  '  I  '11  leave 
you  to  yourselves  for  the  present.  Sally  has  orders 
to  bring  you  your  tea,  and  be  sure  you  ring  for 
everything  you  want.' 

1  Oh !  thank  you  so  very  much,  Mrs  Burgin/ 
said  Claudia  as  the  good  woman  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  room.  'And  may  we  go  out  when  we 
have  finished  our  tea  ?  May  we  go  exactly  where 
we  please  ? ' 

'Just  exactly  where  you  please,  my  dear  young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  for  this  is  Liberty 
Hall,  you  know/ 


The  other  children  laughed  heartily. 
Co-soy  Corner.  P> 
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Mrs  Burgin  went  away  as  she  uttered  the  last 
remark,  and  trotted  downstairs  as  fast  as  her 
buxom  person  would  allow  her. 

Tea,  with  the  proper  farm  order  of  fare,  soon 
made  its  appearance,  and  under  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  thick  brown  bread  and  butter,  of  fresh 
honey,  tea-cakes,  new-laid  eggs,  slices  of  ham 
cut  as  thin  as  wafers,  and  other  such-like  good 
things,  the  children  forgot  the  long  fatigue  of  the 
weary  journey. 

'I  have  never  in  all  my  life  tasted  anything 
quite  so  nice,'  said  Arthur  as  he  held  out  his 
plate  for  a  fresh  supply  of  honey. 

'And  now,  my  dear/  said  Claudia,  'you  are  so 
sleepy  that  I  shall  pop  you  right  into  bed. — Come, 
Lois,  you  must  go  to  bed  early  too  to-night.' 

'But  mayn't  I  even  have  one  little  run  round 
the  farm  ? '  asked  Lois.  '  Oh  Claudia,  don't  be  such 
a  cruel  mother !  If  my  own  darling  mother  were 
here,  she  would  let  me  sit  up  for  quite  half-an- 
hour.' 

'No,  not  half-an-hour,'  said  Claudia;  'but  you 
and  Arthur,  if  you  are  very  good,  may  run  out  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  See  the  time  by  the  old- 
fashioned    eight-da}-    clock    in    the     corner.       It    is 
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nearly  nine  now.  You  must  be  in  again  at  a 
quarter  past  nine.  Now,  remember  that  you  are 
both  to  obey  Harold  and  me.' 

1  But  mother  never  said  so,'  said  Lois,  pouting. 

'All  right,  Lois,  if  you  like  to  trouble  mother 
when  she  has  got  quite  enough  anxiety  on  her 
mind,  you  can  do  so ;  but  remember,  if  you  two 
little  ones  don't  do  just  what  Harold  and  I  bid 
you,  I  shall  have  to  write  to  her.  Indeed,  I  shall 
telegraph  to  her  to-morrow,  for  I  cannot  under- 
take the  care  of  either  of  you  if  you  are  not 
obedient,'  said  Claudia  firmly. 

'  Of  course  I  '11  obey  you,  Claudie,'  said  Arthur 
in  his  sweetest  voice,  and  he  ran  up  to  his  elder 
sister  and  flung  his  arms  round  her  neck. 

'And  so  will  I;  only  don't  be  quite  so  masterful,' 
said  Lois. 

'Well,  run  out  now,'  said  Harold;  'your  precious 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  flying.' 

The  children  did  so,  and  Harold  and  Claudia,  who 
sat  by  the  open  window  of  their  sitting-room, 
watched  them  as  they  ran  wildly  over  a  field  of 
newly-cut  corn. 

'This  air  will  make  new  children  of  them  both,' 
said  Harold,  and  he  gave  a  sigh. 
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Claudia  looked  at  him. 

•  Shall  we  have  our  talk  to-night,  or  had  it  better 
keep  \ '  she  asked. 

No,  we  had   best    have    it    to-night. '  said  Harold. 
have  no    time    to    lose,    for   unless  we  begin  at 
once,  the  little  money  we  have  will  va^ 

■  You  are  quite  right,  as  you  always  are,  Harold,' 
replied  the  girl.  What  should  I  do  if  I  had  not 
such  a  sensible  broth  : 

1  And  I  such  a  sensible  sister  \ '  he  replied. 

He  went  up  to  Claudia  as  he  spoke  and  kissed 
her. 

'Oh  Harry/  she  cried,  and  she  took  both  his 
hands  and  gave  them  a  hard  squeeze,  '  I  think 
sometimes  that  my  very  h-  roken!1 

No.  no:  cheer  up!  Think  of  what  we  both 
mean  to  do/  he  replied.  'And  will  the  othr. — 
they  are  both  so  little  and  so  childish — help  obe 

'Of  course  they  will  help  us.  It  will  be  the 
making  of  their  character  - 

■  To  tell  the  truth,  Claudia,  I  am  so  excited 
about  this,  I  can  scarcely  contain  m 

Just  then  the  little  ones  came  in,  and  Claudia 
took  them  both  to  their  bedrooms.  Half-an-hour 
later  she  returned  to  her  brother. 
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1  Do  let  us  go  out/  she  said.  '  I  am  quite 
pining  for  some  of  the  lovely  air,  and  we  can  talk 
so  much  better  out  of  doors.' 

'So  we  can,'  said  Harold. 

They  ran  downstairs.  As  they  were  passing 
the  great  big  kitchen,  Farmer  Burgin  called  them 
in. 

*  Welcome,  little  master  and  miss,'  he  said.  '  Come 
right  in  and  sit  in  the  ingle-nook  if  you  will.' 

1  Oh,  I  never  saw  anything  so  cosey  in  all  my 
life  ! '  said  Claudia. 

'  How  long  will  you  be  up,  Mr  Burgin  ? '  inquired 
Harold. 

f  Not  much  longer,  master  ;  we  are  early  folks  at 
the  farm,  and  ten  o'clock  sees  most  of  us  safely  to 
roost.  But  you  need  not  go  to  bed  a  minute  before 
you  like.' 

1  And  indeed,  John,  what  nonsense  that  is  to  say 
to  the  young  folks ! '  here  interrupted  Mrs  Burgin. 
1  It 's  in  their  beds  they  ought  both  to  be,  and  the 
young  gentleman,  bless  him !  with  black  shadows 
under  his  eyes,  as  I  don't  like  to  see. — Did  you  eat 
your  supper  hearty,  my  dear,  and  was  it  to  your 
liking  ?' 

'  It    was    quite    splendid,    Mrs     Burgin,'    answered 


Now,  the  right  paw  to  this  young  lady,'  said  the  farmer. 
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Harold ;   '  but   it  wants   half-an-hour  of  ten  o'clock/ 
he  added,    'and  as  Claudia  and   I  want   to   ha 
chat    together,   and   also    to    have   a   breath   of    air, 
we  will  go  out  at  once/ 

'Then  you   had   better  go  with  them,  John/  said 
the   farmer's  wife,  'and  see  that  Tozer  doesn't  g 
'em  a  fright/ 

Who  is  Tozer?'  asked  Claudia 

'Our  big  sheep-dog,  dear;  he  is  apt  to  be  nasty 
to  strangers  just  at  first,  but  if  the  good  man  goes 
with  you,  he'll  tell  him  that  you  belong  to  us, 
and  then  Tozer  will  be  all  right/ 

'Follow  me,  then,  young  folks/  said  the  fanner. 

He  rose  from  his  seat  by  the  tire  and  went  out. 
The  great  sheep-dog  was  loose  in  the  yard  At 
the  sound  of  his  master's  voice  he  came  up  wagging 
his  tail,  but  when  he  saw  Claudia  and  Harold  he 
began  to  growl. 

'Now  then,  Tozer/  said  the  farmer,  'you  give 
me  your  pa 

Tozer  immediately  sat  up  on  his  haunches,  and 
presented  one  large  paw  to  his  mast 

'The  other  paw  now,  sir/ 

:er  was  quite  willing  to  oblige. 

'Now,  the  right  paw  to  this  young  lady/ 
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Tozer  turned  his  big  brown  eyes  in  Claudia's 
direction.  There  was  something  in  her  face  which 
he  approved  of.  He  gave  his  right  paw  for  her 
to  shake.  Claudia  not  only  took  it,  but  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight  with  the  beautiful  creature,  she 
fell  on  her  knees  by  him  and  clasped  her  arms 
round  his  neck. 

'Get  up  at  once,  missy/  said  the  farmer. 

'  Why,  what  have  I  done  ? '  said  Claudia. 

'It  is  all  right  as  it  happens,'  he  said,  breathing 
a  sigh  of  relief,  •  but  if  some  was  to  do  that,  Tozer 
would  have  'em  by  the  throat,  and  they  would 
never  speak  no  more  in  this  mortal  life.  But 
there,  he  has  took  to  you,  missy,  and  you  need 
never  fear  him  again. — Now  then,  Tozer,  show 
your  manners  to  this  gentleman.  Give  your  paw 
at  once.' 

Tozer  did  give  his  paw  as  he  was  bid,  but  some- 
what unwillingly,  and  when  he  dropped  it  again 
he  growled   slightly. 

'He  don't  take  to  yon,  sir,  as  he  do  to  young 
miss,'  said  the  farmer.  'But,  all  the  same,  you  are 
both  safe  now. — Tozer,  you  look  after  this  young 
lady  and  gentleman  as  long  as  they  are  out  in  the 
open   air. — Well,   sir,    I'll   be  going  back   to   the  fire. 
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Old  bones  need  comfort,  you  know;  and  maybe,  sir, 
you  and  young  miss  won't  keep  me  sitting  up  long 
after  ten  ? ' 

'Certainly    we    will   not,'    replied    Harold,    and    he 
turned  and  took  his  sister's  arm. 
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PLANNING. 

E    will    enjoy    ourselves    for    the    first 
week,'  said   Harold,  as   soon   as  they 
had     passed     out    of     earshot.       'At 
the  end  of  that  time  we  will  begin.' 
Claudia  uttered  a  sigh. 
'  Harold,'  she  said,  '  there  are  times  when  I  cannot 
bear  it ! ' 

1  But  you  are  not  going  to  give  way,  Claudia  ? ' 
'I   won't    really,   but   when    I   remember  the   look 
of  despair  on  mother's  face  my  heart  almost  breaks. 
And  then   the   worst    of   it    is,   we   don't  quite  know 
what  it  means.' 

'  I  am  coming  to  that,'  said  Harold.  '  I  saw 
mother  all  by  herself  last  night,  and  I  asked  her 
plump  out  what  it  meant.  And  she  said  that 
father  owes  money  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Halkett 
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— a  great  deal  of  money,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  pounds.  It  happened  in  this  way — I  am  afraid 
you  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  understand. 
Father  put  his  name  to  a  bill  to  help  a  man  who 
was  a  great  friend  of  his,  and  the  man  died  without 
paying  the  money,  and  so  it  has  fallen  on  father's 
shoulders.  And  Mr  Halkett  is  a  very  hard  man, 
and  he  is  determined  that  father  shall  pay  him  to 
the  uttermost,  or  he  will  make  matters  dreadfully 
unpleasant  for  him  in  London ;  and  father  is  deter- 
mined to  pay,  and  to  do  this  he  and  mother  will 
probably  have  to  go  to  Australia,  and  to  leave  us 
in  England.' 

1  Where  are  we  to  be  left  ? '  asked  Claudia. 

'That  I  cannot  tell,  but  mother  said  that  the 
very  cheapest  possible  arrangements  must  be  made, 
as  she  and  father  will  have  to  deny  themselves 
every  comfort  and  luxury  in  order  to  pay  back 
the  dreadful  debt,  and  it 's  hundreds  of  pounds.  And 
she  said  that  the  thought  of  us  is  a  great  trouble 
on  her  mind.  She  wishes  that  we  were  all  a  little 
older,  so  that  we  could  support  ourselves,  or' 

'We  mean  to  support  ourselves/  said  Claudia 
'Now  listen,  Harold:  how  much  money  will  these 
holidays  cost  father  and  mother?' 
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'  Mother  says  that  Farmer  Burgin  and  his  wife 
are  taking  us  cheaply  because  they  used  to  know 
father  and  mother  when  they  were  children.  She 
would  not  tell  me  exactly  what  they  are  paying. 
She  said  she  wanted  us  to  have  a  right  good  holiday 
in  order  to  get  very  strong  and  well.  And  then  she 
said,  "  If  I  do  have  to  part  with  you,  my  darlings,  I 
shall  like  at  least  to  leave  you  in  the  best  of  health."' ' 

'  We  must  support  ourselves — we  certainly  must,' 
said  Claudia.  '  Harold,  you  said  you  had  a  plan 
in  your  head.' 

'  I  have,  and  I  'in  coming  to  it.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  what  money  you  and  I  and  the 
two  younger  children  have,  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that,  however  small  a  sum  it  may  be, 
we  will  live  on  it  after  this  first  week.  We  will 
not  only  live  on  the  money,  but  we  will  earn  more. 
Are  we  to  sit  still  with  our  hands  before  us  when 
our  darling  father  and  mother  are  in  such  dreadful 
trouble  and  perplexity  I " 

'  But  what  can  we  do  ? '  said  Claudia, 

'Well,  I'll  have  a  straight  talk  with  Mr  Burgin. 
I  like  his  look  very  much.     Don't  you  ? ' 

'Of  course  I  do,  and  Mrs  Burgin  is  a  perfect 
dear,'  said  the  crirl. 
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'They  are  the  very  people  to  help  us,'  said 
Harold. 

'  How  much  money  have  you,  Harold  ? '  was 
Claudia's  next  remark. 

'I  brought  two  whole  sovereigns  with  me/  said 
the  boy,  '  and  I  have  between  three  and  four  pounds 
in  the  savings-bank.  You  know  I  have  always 
been  saving  up  money.  I  have  got  quite  a  nice 
sum.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Claudia,  '  have  two  pounds  in  the 
savings-bank.  I  know  Lois  has  something  too,  and 
even  Arthur  has  a  few  shillings.' 

•  We  must  all  put  our  money  in  one  common 
purse,'  said  Harold.  '  That  is  the  first  thing.  If 
we  club  our  money  together,  we  shall  be  able  to 
start ' 

'What?'  said  Claudia. 

Harold  laughed ;  the  colour  rushed  into  his  cheeks, 
and  Claudia  saw  a  gleam  of  courage  in  his  eyes. 

1 1  suppose,'  said  Harold,  '  that  Farmer  Burgin  and 
his  wife  make  plenty  of  money  out  of  this  farm.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  answered  Claudia ;  ■  but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  us?' 

'  I  thought  we  might  have  a  little  farm  of  our 
own,'  said  the  boy. 
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'  A  farm  of  our  own  ? '  echoed  Claudia.  '  Do  you 
mean  that  we  should  keep  cows  and  horses  and 
pigs  and  fowls  ? ' 

'We  might  have  a  pig,'  said  Harold,  'and  fowls, 
but  I  'm  afraid  onr  income  won't  run  to  horses  and 
cows.' 

'  What  a  lot  you  seem  to  know,  Harold ! ' 

1 1  have  been  thinking  of  this  for  the  last  few 
days,  and  I  have  been  reading  up  articles  on  farm- 
ing in  an  old  Farmers  Gazette  which  I  found  in 
father's  study.  But  there,  Claudia,  the  clock  is 
striking  in  Farmer  Burgin's  kitchen.  We  must  go 
in  at  once.' 

'We  will  talk  over  all  the  rest  early  to-morrow 
morning,'  said  the  girl.  '  I  must  get  up  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  light  in  order  to  see  more  of  this 
lovely  place.' 

During  the  week  which  followed,  Harold  did  not 
again  allude  to  the  subject  of  the  little  farm  which 
he  so  earnestly  desired  to  possess.  He  and  Claudia 
made  up  their  minds  not  to  let  any  care  come  into 
this  first  perfect  week,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  children  did  have  a  happy  time.  The  days 
were  at  their  longest  and  brightest,  the  birds  sang, 
the  flowers  bloomed,  and  the  farm  animals  disported 
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themselves  in  delightful,  fascinating,  and  remarkable 
ways. 

But  though  Claudia  and  Harold  enjoyed  this  happy 
week,  they  did  not  forget  that  it  must  come  to  an 
end,  and  on  a  certain  morning,  just  when  the  two 
little  ones  were  preparing,  after  a  very  hurried 
breakfast,  to  rush  off  to  join  their  darling  Farmer 
Burgin,  Harold  called  them  back. 

1  Claudia  and  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you 
two,'  he  said.  '  Just  squat  down  anywhere ;  we 
won't  be  long,  but  it's  very  important.' 

Arthur  put  on  a  wry  face. 

1  I  don't  want  to  stay,'  he  said.  ■  Oh,  there 's  the 
farmer  going  oft'  on  Bob,  and  he  promised  I  should 
have  a  ride.' 

'  All  in  good  time,  Arty,'  said  Claudia.  '  It  is 
something  very  important — it  is  about  mother  and 
father.' 

1  Oh,'  said  Arty,  who  loved  his  mother  very  dearly. 
1  Have  you  had  a  letter  ? '  he  asked ;  '  and  is  my 
own  mother  better  ? ' 

'  We  have  had  one  or  two  letters,'  replied  the  girl, 
'and  father  and  mother  are  both  well;  nevertheless, 
they  are  worried  about  some  things.' 

'Oh,  I  know.      I    hate   the  worry  look  that   gets 
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on  a  person's  face/  said  Lois ;  '  it  makes  people 
so  dull ! ' 

'  It  makes  them  so  sad,  you  mean/  said  Harold. 
'  But  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Lois :  if  you  will  help 
Claudie  and  me  now,  perhaps  we  shall  get  the 
worried  look  off  father's  and  mother's  faces.  That 
is  what  we  mean  to  try  for,  but  we  can't  do  it  if 
you  two  don't  help  us/ 

'  If  we  two  don't  help  'em/  repeated  Arthur ; 
'that  sounds  nice.'  He  gave  a  satisfied,  important 
sigh,  and  pressed  up  to  his  sister  Claudia. 

'  It  is  just  this/  said  Harold.  '  Claudia  and  I 
want  to  put  our  money  together,  and  we  want  you, 
Lois,  to  give  us  your  money  too  ;  and  you,  Arthur, 
to  give  yours.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  have 
a  little  or  a  great  deal,  we  want  all  the  money  to 
be  put  into  one  bag,  and  then  it  will  be  share  and 
share  alike.' 

'Yes/  said  Arthur,  looking  intensely  important. 
'I  have  got  five  shillings  and  elevenpence  three- 
farthings.  The  elevenpence  is  made  up  of  pennies 
and  halfpennies  and  farthings.  There  are  seven 
farthings — I  wish  there  were  eight,  for  then  I  'd 
have  six  shillings.' 

'Well,  we   shall   be   very  thankful   to   accept   your 
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five   shillings   an<l   elevenpence    three-farthings,5    said 

Harold. 

'  Then  that 's  all  right/  replied  Arthur,  and  he 
crave  another  pleased-  sigh.  cIt  is  in  the  savings- 
bank,  all  of  it  but  the  fivepence  three-farthings. ' 
was  his  next  remark. 

'Yes,  darling,  yes,'  said  Claudia,  patting  his  hand. 
— 'And  how  much  money  have  you,  Lois?'  she  said, 
turning  to  her  little  sister. 

sixteen  shillings.  I  have  taken  three  years  to 
save  it/  was  Lois's  answer.  'Why  should  I  give  it 
to  you,  Claudia 

1 1  will  explain/  said  Harold.  '  We  Ye  got  such  a 
big,  big  scheme.  While  you  have  been  just  playing 
around,  Claudie  and  I  have  been  thinking  things 
out.  We  have  not  said  anything  even  to  each  other 
since  the  first  night  we  came,  but  I  at  least  have 
been  making  inquiries,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  we  could  do  very  nicely  indeed.  What  we  want 
is  this:   we  want  to  be  self-supporting.' 

'  What 's  that  \ '  asked  Arthur. 

'I  mean,  we  want  to  pay  for  our  own  food  and 
our  own  rooms.  We  want  to  pay,  ourselves,  for 
everything  that  father  and  mother  used  to  pay 
for.      It    will    be    rather    difficult    for    four    children 
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to  support  themselves,  but  I  think  it  can  be  done. 
Anyhow,  Claudie  and  I  mean  to  try,  and  we  want 
you  to  help  us.' 

'I'll  do  the  dusting,'  said  Lois. 

'  And  I  '11  do  the  weeding,'  remarked  Arthur. 

'Then  that  is  capital,'  continued  Harold.  'I  knew 
you  would  come  to  the  fore,  you  are  such  a  plucky 
pair  of  young  uns.' 

The  '  young  uns '  looked  intensely  gratified. 

'  We  must  begin  at  once,'  he  said.  '  As  soon  as  I 
have  had  this  chat  out  with  you  I  am  going  to 
see  Farmer  Burgin,  and  I  am  going  to  consult  him, 
and  next  week,  probably,  we  shall  start  supporting 
ourselves.  We  must  begin  by  spending  a  little  of 
our  money,  but  we  will  spend  as  little  of  it  as 
possible.  We'll  have  a  little  cottage  to  live  in. 
We  won't  live  here  any  longer,  and  we  '11  have  to 
cook  our  own  food,  and  dig  our  own  garden,  and 
plant  our  own  seeds,  and — oh !  do  a  thousand  and 
one  things.' 

'But  what  for?'  said  Lois  suddenly.  'It  sounds 
very,  very  exciting,'  she  added,  'and  wonderful,  but 
what  is  it  for  ? ' 

'It  is  for  this,'  said  Claudia.  She  took  both  her 
little  sister's  hands  in  hers.     'Oh,  I  know,'  she  said, 
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'that  every  one  would  not  do  it,  and  it  was  Harold's 
thought — all  Harold's  from  the  very  beginning ;  but 
we  want  so  to  manage  that  when  the  summer 
holidays  are  over,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  to  our 
dear  father  and  mother,  "If  you  two  must  go  to 
Australia  and  leave  us,  you  need  not  be  at  all 
frightened,  nor  at  all  anxious,  for  we  are  able  to 
support  ourselves."  And  we'll  show  them  that  we 
have  supported  ourselves.  And  perhaps  we'll  do 
even  more  than  support  ourselves ;  we  may  be  able 
to  save  money  so  as  to  help  to  pay  our  father's 
big  debt.' 

'Father's  big  debt?'  said  Arthur.  CI  don't  under- 
stand, but  it's  awful  inciting.  Now  may  I  go  out, 
please,  Harold,  and  have  a  ride  on  Bob  ? ' 

'That  you  may,  dear  little  chap,'  said  Harold. 
He  raised  his  small  brother  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
him. 

The  next  moment  the  two  younger  children  were 
scampering  across  the  hay-field  in  search  of  Farmer 
Burgin. 

'  I  wonder  if  they  really  understand,'  said  Claudia. 

'  They  do  a  little  bit,'  replied  Harold ;  '  at  least 
they  understand  as  much  as  we  can  expect  them  to 
understand.      And,    Claudia,    do    you    know,    I    have 
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found  a  cottage.  It  is  a  tumble-down  place,  but  I 
am  sure  we  could  have  it  very,  very  cheap.  It  is 
on  Farmer  Burgin's  farm,  and  if  he  would  let  us 
have  it,  we  could  buy  the  furniture  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  one  single  scrap  more,  and 
move  in  there  early  in  the  week.  Now,  the  thing 
is  to  confide  in  Farmer  and  Mrs  Burgin,  and  get 
them  to  help  us.' 

'We  had  better  do  it  as  soon  as  possible,'  said 
Claudia.  'Mrs  Burgin  always  sees  me  every  day 
after  breakfast  to  know  what  we  would  like  for 
dinner  and  supper.  She  little  guesses  that  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  very,  very  plain  things  for 
dinner  and  supper  in  the  future !  I  '11  run  down 
and  see  her  now,  and  tell  her  that  we  have  a 
most  important  thing  to  talk  over  with  her  and 
her  husband.' 

1  Yes,  do,  Claudie ;  and  tell  me  what  she  says,  and 
when  we  can  see  her.' 

Claudia  ran  downstairs. 

1  Well,  my  dearie  ? '  said  the  farmer's  wife.  '  Now, 
I  was  thinking  if  you  had  a  nice  roast  chicken  for 
your  dinner,  and  some  green  peas,  with  a  raspberry 
tart  and  cream,  you  would  do  very  nicely.' 

1  Oh,  yes,  quite  splendidly,  Mrs  Burgin ;  but  really, 
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really  it  is  a  great  deal  too  dainty,'  was  Claudia's 
first  remark. 

1  Too  dainty,  my  darling !  And  why  should  not 
you  have  things  nice  ?  You  are  looking  a  sight 
better  than  when  you  came  to  the  farm,  Miss 
Claudia.' 

-  We  are  so  happy ;  3*011  make  us  so  comfortable,' 
replied  the  girl.  Then  she  paused  and  looked  full 
at  the  old  woman. 

1  There  now  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs  Burgin.  '  You  have 
got  just  the  look  that  I  don't  like  to  see  on 
your  young  face,  a  sort  of  worried  expression,  and 
you're  knitting  your  brows — you'll  have  wrinkles 
before  you  're  grown  up !  Cheer  up,  my  dearie, 
cheer  up !  What  should  you  have  to  make  3*011 
anxious  ? ' 

'But  I  have  a  great  deal,'  replied  Claudia,  and 
now  tears  came  into  her  big  brown  eyes. 

'Then  that's  as  it  shouldn't  be.  John  and  I,  we 
was  talking  about  3'ou  last  night,  and  I  sa37s  to 
John,  says  I,  *  They  young  uns  have  cares  on  'em  ; 
not  the  two  babies,  bless  'em !  but  the  two  elder 
ones."  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  says  John.  "  Don't  3*011 
contradict  me,"  I  answered ;  "  I  knows  what  I  talks 
about.     They 's  got  the  cares  of  life,  those  two  dear 
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young  people.  Master  Harold  don't  look  his  age, 
but  a  good  five  years  older ;  and  Miss  Claudia, 
she 's  a  woman  in  nature,  although  she 's  a  girl 
in  years  ! " ' 

1  Neither  Harold  nor  I  mean  to  break  down/  said 
Claudia.  'We  have  got  a  care,  and  it  does  hurt  us 
now  and  then;  but  we  mean  to  conquer  in  the  end, 
and  we  want  you  to  help  us.     Will  you  ? ' 

'Bless  the  child,  that  I  will,  with  a  heart  and  a 
half!' 

'It  is  very  important,'  continued  Claudia,  'and 
perhaps  you  won't  like  it,  but  I  think  I  must  tell 
you.  Harold  and  I  want  to  have  a  long,  long  talk 
with  you  and  Mr  Burgin.  It  will  take  perhaps  an 
hour,  and  you  are  so  busy,  but  we  want  to  have  it 
to-day  without  fail.  This  is  Friday,  and  we  want 
to  begin  that  which  we  mean  to  do  next  Monday 
at  the  latest.' 

'That  which  you  mean  to  do?  It  sounds  like  a 
puzzle,'  said  Mrs  Burgin.  '  What  you  mean  to  do 
is  to  stay  on  here  and  eat  my  chickens  and  my 
bacon,  and  fresh  eggs,  and  butter,  and  to  drink 
my  cream,  and  to — enjoy  yourselves.  That's  what 
you've  got  to  do.' 

'Perhaps    something    else,'    said    Claudia   in   a  sad 
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voice.  '  It  is  too  tempting ;  it 's  too  delicious  with 
you,  but  one  can't  take  holidays  always.' 

( But  these  are  your  holidays,  my  love.' 

Claudia  was  silent. 

'You  will  understand  when  Harold  and  I  tell 
you,'  she  said.  'And  when  can  we  have  our  talk, 
Mrs  Burgin?' 

Mrs  Burgin  thought  for  a  moment. 

'  There 's  dinner,'  she  said,  '  at  twelve.  If  John 
don't  have  his  dinner  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  he's 
put  out  for  the  day.  Dinner  is  over  at  half -past 
twelve.  From  half-past  twelve  to  half-past  one 
John  has  his  nap.  If  he  don't  have  his  nap  on  top 
of  his  dinner,  he  's  past  bearing  until  the  same  hour 
next  day.  You've  never  seen  John  when  he's  past 
bearing,  my  dear,  and  I  don't  want  you  to.  After 
his  nap  I  give  him  a  cup  of  strong  tea,  and  then 
he's  as  lively  as  a  cricket.  That's  the  time  to  see 
him — at  a  quarter  to  two,  my  dear,  at  a  quarter 
to  two ;  and  I  '11  tell  him  that  he  must  let  the  farm 
go  its  own  way  from  a  quarter  to  two  till  a  quarter 
to  three.  Will  that  suit  you,  Miss  Claudia,  my 
love  ? ' 

'  Beautifully  !  beautifully  ! '  said  Claudia  ;  '  and  I 
am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs  Burgin.' 
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CHAPTER     III. 


THE   CONSULTATION. 

ARMER  BURGIN  was  quite  at  his 
liveliest  at  a  quarter  to  two  that  day. 
He  and  Mrs  Burgin  received  '  master 
and  miss/  as  they  called  the  two 
young  people,  in  their  parlour.  The 
parlour  was  a  seldom -used  apartment,  and  was  a 
very  stately  and,  in  Claudia's  opinion,  a  very  ugly 
room.  It  was  a  conventional  farmhouse  parlour. 
There  was  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  a  cloth  over  it,  and  there  were  albums  and 
prize  books  spread  out  at  stated  intervals.  In 
the  middle  of  the  table  was  a  glass  case  with  wax 
flowers  under  it.  There  were  six  chairs  all  standing 
at  intervals  round  the  walls,  and  there  were  one 
or  two  framed  pictures  from  the  Illustrated  London 
News    and    the    Graphic.     There    were    glass    cases 
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covering  baskets  made  of  shells  and  dried  seaweed, 
and  some  more  wax  flowers  ornamenting  the  mantel- 
piece. The  two  windows  were  closely  draped  in 
what  was  called  white  leno  curtains,  and  the  win- 
dows themselves  were  only  open  about  an  inch,  for 
Mrs  Burgin  thought  that  the  sun  did  great  harm 
to  the  treasures  she  kept  in  the  state  parlour.  It 
was  here,  however,  with  his  hand  leaning  on  the 
family  Bible,  that  Burgin  elected  to  see  '  master  and 
miss.' 

Two  arm-chairs  were  pulled  up  for  their  benefit, 
and  Mrs  Burgin  stood  with  her  hands  under  her 
apron,  gazing  straight  at  them,  with  a  world  of 
interest  and  affection  on  her  round,  good-humoured 
face. 

'I  will  tell,'  said  Harold.  He  sprang  from  the 
chair  in  which  he  had  been  invited  to  rest,  and 
stood  facing  the  old  pair.  'You  have  known  father 
and  mother  almost  all  their  lives,  have  you  not  ? ' 
he  said,  turning  to  Farmer  Burgin. 

The  farmer  slowly  nodded  his  head. 

1  That 's  the  gospel  truth,'  he  said. 

'Ever  since  they  were  both  little  ones,  we've 
known  'em,  bless  'em ! '  said  Mrs  Burgin.  '  It  seems 
so  queer  that   they  should   both  have  come  to  this 
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farm  as  children,  as  young  as  the  two  youngest  of 
you,  and  that  afterwards  they  should  have  fallen  in 
love  and  married.  Yes,  we've  known  'em  all  their 
lives,  bless  'em  ! ' 

'That  being  the  case,'  said  Harold,  'I  don't  think 
I  am  betraying  anybody's  secrets  when  I  tell  you 
that  father  wants  money.' 

'  Do  he  now  ? '  said  Mrs  Burgin.  She  looked 
solemnly  at  Burgin,  and  Burgin  looked  solemnly 
back  at  her. 

1  He  wants  money  very  badly  in  order  to  pay  a 
man  who  once  lent  him  some  money,  and  the  man 
wants  it  back,  and  he  has  been  pressing  father — yes, 
that 's  the  word — to  pay  it  back.' 

'The  villain,  have  he?'   said  Mrs  Burgin. 

'And  father  means  to  pay,  even  if  he  has  to 
give  up  his  home,'  said  Claudia.  '  Father  and 
mother  are  going  to  Australia  in  order  to  make 
more  money  to  pay  off  this  man,  and  they  are 
going  in  the  autumn.' 

'And  what  are  they  going  to  do  with  you  young 
people  ? '   asked  Mrs  Burgin. 

'They    have   made    some    plans   for   us,    I    know,' 

said  Harold.     'Something  about  school,  and But 

I  don't  want  to  go,'  he  added  suddenly.     'I  want  to 
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let  father  and  mother  know  that  while  they  are 
away  we  can  support  ourselves.' 

'  Ah ! '  exclaimed  Mrs  Burgin.  '  But,  my  dear, 
dear  young  master,  it  can't  be  done;  no,  it  can 
nohow  be  done  ! ' 

'That's  gospel  truth,'  said  Burgin,  nodding  his 
head  and  looking  with  admiration  at  his  wife. 

1  Please,  Mrs  Burgin,  listen,'  interrupted  Claudia. 
'We  have  got  altogether  between  us  about  ten 
pounds,  and  we  want  to  begin  to  support  ourselves 
right  away.  And  the  money  that  father  and 
mother  are  sending  you  we  want  you  to  save 
and  give  back  to  them.  We  don't  want  father  and 
mother  to  know  anything  about  our  scheme  until 
the  day,  towards  the  end  of  September,  when  they 
come  down  to  see  us,  and  then  we  want  to  prove 
to  them  that  we  have  supported  ourselves,  and  that 
we  can  go  on  supporting  ourselves  while  they  are 
in  Australia.  And  we  want  you,  dear  Mrs  Burgin, 
and  you,  dear  Farmer  Burgin,  to  hand  them  the 
money  which  you  have  saved  up.  That  is  our  plan. 
We  want  our  dear  father  and  mother  to  have  no 
anxiety  about  us  during  the  time  they  are  in 
Australia.' 

'  And  what  about  schooling  ? '   said  Farmer  Burgin. 

Cosey  Corner.  D 
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'We  are  going  to  think  that  out.  During  the 
holidays  we  need  not  go  to  school,  and  afterwards 
we  must  just  have  what  schooling  we  can  get. 
Claudia  can,  I  think,  teach  Lois,  and  I  can  teach 
Arthur,  and  I  myself  can  attend  an  evening  school.' 

'  Well,  young  master,  and  what  else  ? ' 

'We  can  do  it  if  you  will  help  us,'  continued 
Harold,  whose  eyes  were  very  bright,  and  his  cheeks 
flushed.     'There's  an  old  cottage  on  the  farm' 

'  What !  Springfield  Cottage  ? '  interrupted  Farmer 
Burgin. 

'I  don't  know  what  you  call  it,  but  it's  in  a 
field  all  by  itself,  and  we  thought  perhaps  we 
might  pay  you  just  a  little  rent  for  it,  and  a 
little  rent  for  the  field,  and  we  could  have  a  farm.' 

'  Oh,  my  word !  Is  there  a  chair  anywhere  about 
that  I  may  drop  into  it  ? '  said  Mrs  Burgin. 

Her  husband  pushed  one  towards  her. 

'You  will  excuse  me,  master  and  miss,  but  it  is 
a  warm  afternoon,  and  you  have  taken  me,  so  to 
speak,  all  of  a  heap ! ' 

'I'm  glad  I  had  my  nap  before  I  listened  to 
you,'  said  Farmer  Burgin. — 'Wife,'  he  continued, 
'how  much  do  our  good  friends  Mr  and  Mrs  Ross 
pay  us  per  week  for  the  dear  young  people  ? ' 
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'Thirty  shillings  for  the  four  of  em,'  was  Mrs 
Burgin's  response. 

'Oh  dear!'  said  Claudia;  'and  perhaps  you  want 
the  money  very  badly  ? ' 

1  My  dearie  dear,  you  need  not  think  twice  about 
that.  We  can  easily  let  the  rooms  to  other  people, 
but  it's  the  joy  of  having  you  that's  half  the 
battle.' 

'No,  you  need  not  think  of  us,'  said  the  farmer. 
'We're  quite  willing  to  fall  in  with  your  plan  so 
as  it  can  be  done.' 

'You  might  let  us  try,  anyhow,'  said  Claudia. 

'  But  what  will  your  father  and  mother  say  ? 
They  trusted  you  to  us,'  said  Farmer  Burgin.  'We 
ought  not  to  do  it  nohow  without  their  permission.' 

'  But  that  would  spoil  everything,'  said  Claudia, 
'for  of  course  mother  would  be  frightened.  She 
would  think  all  kinds  of  things:  that  we  were 
catching  cold,  or  that  we  had  not  enough  to  eat, 
or  fifty  things  of  that  sort,  and  she  would  be,  oh ! 
so  anxious  that  she  would  forbid  us  to  attempt  to 
carry  out  our  scheme.  Now,  we  don't  want  her  to 
forbid  us;  we  want  her  to  find  us  doing  so  well, 
having  such  fine  times  supporting  ourselves,  and  so 
strong   and    so  jolly,    that    when    she    sees    that    wc 
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can  do  it,  she  won't  prevent  us  going  on  doing  it. 
Oh,  do,  do  let  us,  please,  Mrs  Burgin!' 

1  Yes,  do  let  us ! '  echoed  Harold. 

'It  is  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  heard  of,'  said 
Farmer  Burgin.  'It  has  took  me  all  of  a  heap. 
You  young  ones  want  to  leave  us,  and  to  live  in 
Springfield  Cottage  ? ' 

"That  is,  if  we  can  afford  it,'  said  Claudia,  'It 
depends  on  how  much  you  want  to  charge  us.' 

'  You  leave  that  to  me,'  said  Farmer  Burgin.  '  I 
must  have  a  talk  with  the  wife,  and  I  '11  let  you 
know.' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke.  Claudia  and  Harold  saw 
that  the  interview  had  come  to  an  end.  They  were 
about  to  leave  the  room  when  Mrs  Burgin  suddenly 
sprang   forward  and  caught  Claudia  in  her  arms. 

1  You  're  the  bravest  darling  I  ever  heard  of,'  she 
said.  '  God  bless  you,  my  dear  ! '  And  then,  before 
Harold  could  get  past,  he  also  was  embraced  by  the 
cjood  dame. 

Farmer  Burgin  went  into  the  west  field  which 
had  lately  yielded  such  a  generous  crop  of  hay. 
His  wife  followed  him.  She  was  dressed  in  her 
afternoon  dress,  and  wore  a  very  smart  black  silk 
apron,   trimmed  with  pale    blue,   and   having  several 
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pockets.  She  wore  on  her  head  a  white  lace  cap, 
with  a  cherry-coloured  bow.  There  scarcely  ever 
was  a  farmer's  wife  nicer  to  look  at  than  Mrs 
Burgin.  Her  cheeks  were  cherry-coloured  to  match 
her  cap,  and  her  eyes  were  a  bright,  very  bright 
brown,  something  like  the  eyes  of  a  robin  red- 
breast. She  had  a  smiling  mouth,  and  lips  also  red 
as  cherries.  Even  to  look  at  Mrs  Burgin  was  to 
have  a  sense  of  comfort ;  and  the  farmer  now  hear- 
ing her  step,  turned  to  greet  her. 

1  Well,  my  Roly-poly,'  he  said.  He  often  addressed 
her  by  this  half-playful,  half-affectionate  title. 

Mrs  Burgin  had  slipped  a  hand  into  each  of  the 
pockets  in  her  silk  apron,  and  she  now  came  trot- 
ting up  to  her  husband  with  an  eager  movement. 

'Now,  farmer,'  she  said,  'we  must  talk  about 
this.' 

'  About  what,  wife  ? '   he  said. 

1  Why,  those  children,  bless  'em !  Never  did  I 
listen  to  sweeter  words  than  those  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  my  darling  Miss  Claudia.' 

'And  the  young  gentleman.  You  must  not  leave 
him  out,  wifie.' 

1  No,  I  don't  want  to.  Bless  their  dear  'arts ! 
Never,  never  did  I  hear  more  generous  words — and 
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they  so  eager,  and  the  look  on  Miss  Claudia's  face 
when  she  named  her  mother.  Now,  farmer,  you 
remember  Miss  Claudia's  mother  was  left  with  us 
to  look  after  when  she  was  a  little,  very  little 
kid.' 

'  And  we  was  not  long  married  then/  said  Farmer 
Burgin.  '  We  had  a  tight  enough  time  ourselves 
just  then — eh,  Polly?' 

1  Much  I  minded  what  I  went  through  when  I 
was  near  you,  my  John,'  said  the  farmer's  wife. 
'But  there,  don't  let's  talk  about  what  we  suffered. 
Let 's  think  of  the  dear  young  lady ;  Miss  Cicely 
Fairfax  she  was  then.  Don't  you  remember  how 
beautiful  she  was,  and  how  gay  ?  She  was  miles 
and  away  prettier  than  our  Miss  Claudia,  but  Miss 
Claudia  reminds  me  of  her.' 

'Miss  Claudia  has,  so  to  speak,  more  weight  in 
her  head  than  pretty  Miss  Cicely,'  said  the  farmer. 
'I  take  it  that  she  resembles  her  pa  a  bit  too, 
and  that  she  is  a  sight  cleverer  than  Miss  Cicely 
was;  but  she  ain't  in  the  running  for  beauty.  No, 
wife,  not  in  the  running.' 

'She  is  beautiful  in  her  own  way,'  said  Mrs 
Burcrin.  'And  now  the  thino-  is,  we  loved  Miss 
Cicely;   there   weren't   a   thing   we    wouldn't   do   for 
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her,  and  are  we  going  to  help  her  children  or 
not?' 

'  Well,  to  be  sure ! '  said  the  farmer,  and  he 
scratched  his  head  in  his  perplexity. 

■  Come  over  here,  farmer/  said  his  wife,  '  and  walk 
along  a  bit  under  the  rose-briar  hedge.  You  mind 
how  Miss  Cicely  loved  them  roses.  Let  us  talk 
about  her  children,  bless  'em !  under  the  rose-briar 
hedge.' 

Farmer  Burgin  was  always  ready  to  go  where 
Mrs  Burgin  required  him.  She  was  the  jolliest 
little  woman  in  the  world,  and  he  was  a  big,  hale, 
hearty  man,  and  he  followed  his  wife  as  a  dog 
will  follow  his  mistress. 

Mrs  Burgin  had  found  out  long  ago  the  mystery 
of  the  silken  thread — so  light  and  yet  so  strong. 
She  had  never  yet  nagged  at  her  husband,  nor  been 
unkind  to  him.  She  had  never  yet  lost  her  temper 
with  him.  She  managed  him  with  the  silken  thread 
of  love  and  tact,  and  if  the  children  who  read  this 
story  do  not  know  what  such  a  thread  means,  and 
what  a  marvellous,  most  marvellous  power  it  has, 
the  sooner  they  find  out  the  better. 

Having  got  her  husband  into  the  shade  of  the 
briar  hedge,  Mrs  Burgin  continued: 
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'That  Springfield  Cottage  would  not  do  at  all, 
John.' 

'That  is  what  I  was  thinking,'  said  Farmer 
Burgin. 

'  We  can't  put  the  children  there.  I  wouldn't 
have  it  on  my  conscience  to  tell  the  mother  that 
they  were  living  in  a  tumble-down,  ramshackle 
place  of  that  sort.' 

1 1  agree  with  you,  wife,'  said  the  farmer ;  '  and 
that  ends  the  matter,'  he  continued,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  '  For  if  they  can't  get  the  cottage,  there 
is  no  other  place.  You  see,  wifie  dear,  it  is  a 
beautiful  scheme — a  sort  of  fairyland  scheme — and 
the  like  of  it,  and  the  beauty  of  the  thought, 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  young  creatures  to  want 
to  carry  it  out  to  help  their  parents  quite  unmans 
me,  that  it  do,  Roly-poly;    that  it  do.' 

Here  the  farmer  took  out  his  red  cotton  hand- 
kerchief and  mopped  his  forehead. 

'I  declare,'  he  said,  'I  am  quite  upset  by  it;  but 
as  you  and  me  are  agreed  that  Springfield  Cottage 
won't  do,  why,  there's  an  end.  They'll  fret  for  a 
bit,  bless  'em  !   but  they  can't  help  themselves.' 

'You  are  altogether  on  the  wrong  tack,  John, 
my   man,'   said   Mrs   Burgin,   'for   the   thing  ain't  at 
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an  end ;  and  what  is  more,  it  can't  be  at  an  end. 
I  am  game  to  go  through  this  matter,  and  to  help 
the  dear  young  things  to  carry  out  their  noble 
wish.  I  won't  let  them  come  to  grief  over  it,  you 
may  be  sure,  but  go  they  shall,  and  try  it  they 
must.' 

'And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,'  cried  the  farmer, 
1  that  you  will  consent  to  part  with  the  children, 
and  fling  them,  as  it  were,  on  their  own  resources, 
without  acquainting  the  parents  ?  Is  that  a  fair 
way  to  treat  Miss  Cicely  when  she  confides  her 
children  to  our  care  ? ' 

Mrs  Burgin  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
said  in  a  low  and  very  determined  voice : 

'I  just  mean  to  see  'em  through  it,  and  I  don't 
mean  the  parents  to  know  a  blessed  thing  about 
it  between  this  and  September.' 

'Then  you  are  mad,  Roly-poly,  and  I  must  say 
I  don't  like  it.' 

'Mad  or  sane,  John,  you  must  trust  me.  I  feel 
I  am  in  the  right.  I'll  so  manage  matters  that 
the  children  shan't  be  unprotected,  and  shan't  want 
for  any  good  thing;  but  I  want  them  to  feel  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  their  boots  that  they  are 
doing    something    they'll   remember    all   their    lives 
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long — something  which  will  brace  up  their  char- 
acters and  get  them  to  know  that  they  can  depend 
on  themselves ;  and  if  that  ain't  worthy,  well,  I 
don't  know  what  is.  Why,  I  wouldn't  circumvent 
them  children  at  the  present  time  for  all  you  could 
give  me.' 

'You  always  were  a  wise  little  woman,  but  I 
can't  quite  follow  you  now,'  said  Farmer  Burgin. 

'You  will  follow  me  presently,  dear.  And  now, 
what  I  am  thinking  is  this :  that  we  needn't  let 
Cosey  Corner  to  the  Marshalls,  those  farmer  people 
that  want  to  take  it  from  us;  but  we  can  put 
the  children  there  ? ' 

'  Oh,  Cosey  Corner,'  said  the  farmer.  He  stood 
still  and  gave  a  long  whistle.  His  face  was  sig- 
nificant. For  a  moment  or  two  he  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  himself. 

'  Cosey  Corner  is  a  very  different  place  from 
Springfield  Cottage.' 

'It  is  a  proper  place,  John,  and  I  had  it  in 
my  mind  from  the  very  first.  It  is  not  too  big, 
nor  yet  too  small.  The  cottage  is  neat  and  well 
papered  and  well  painted,  and  there  ain't  so  much 
as  one  leak  in  the  roof ;  and  the  garden  has  plenty 
of   fruit-trees   and   gooseberry  and   raspberry  bushes. 
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Strawberries  are  mostly  over.  And  there  are  peas, 
and  beans,  and  cabbages,  and  no  end  of  things. 
And  the  children  might  live  there  and  have  a 
chance,  and  they'd  be  as  safe  as  safe  could  be,  for 
I  'd  see  to  'em  morning  and  evening.  It  is  to 
Cosey  Corner  they  must  go ;  and  they  can  sell 
their  bits  of  vegetables  to  me  if  it  comes  to  that. 
I  can  always  make  an  excuse  to  give  them  a 
little  money.' 

1  But  what  about  the  Marshalls  ?  At  this  time  of 
the  year,  the  place  is  worth  quite  two  guineas  a 
week,'  said  the  farmer. 

'And  it  is  going  to  be  let  for  two  guineas' 
worth  of  love  and  five  guineas'  worth  of  courage, 
and  ten  guineas'  worth  of  hope  and  endurance,' 
said  Mrs  Burgin.  '  Farmer  dear,  we  have  money 
enough — more  than  we  want,  for  that  matter.  Let 
us  buy  with  Cosey  Corner  a  fine  lot  of  the  better 
things.' 

'You  are  a  wife  in  a  thousand,'  said  the  farmer. 
'And  if  you  think  it  right,  seeing  that  you  knew 
Miss  Cicely  fifty  times  better  than  I  did,  and  if 
you  think  it  fair  to  keep  her  in  the  dark  in 
this  matter,  why,  you  may.  I  '11  trust  altogether  to 
you,   Polly,  and   Cosey   Corner   they   shall   have,   and 
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my  blessing  with  it.  Don't  say  anything  now,  for 
I  must  walk  round  the  place  once  again,  and  you  'd 
best  come  with  me.  They  don't  expect  to  get  our 
answer  for  a  few  days  yet,  so  mum  's  the  word  for 
the  present,  little  wife.' 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  Claudia  and 
Harold  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  They 
made  a  private  visit  to  Springfield  Cottage.  They 
peeped  in  at  the  windows  and  walked  round  the 
field.  The  field  was  nearly  an  acre  in  size,  and 
was  covered  with  grass,  and  Claudia  and  Harold,  as 
they  paced  about  it,  made  their  plans.  They  would 
have  a  kitchen-garden  in  this  corner,  and  a  fruit- 
garden  in  that;  and  here  they  would  rail  in  a 
place  to  keep  fowls,  and  here  they  would  plant 
flowers,  and  here  again  they  would  sow  potatoes. 
Never  before  was  an  acre  of  land  intended  to 
produce  so  much,  or  to  be  so  wonderfully  useful. 

'  Oh  !  I  wish  we  lived  in  the  time  of  the  fairies,' 
said  Claudia,  'for  then  they  would  start  everything 
for  us.  Fancy  having  the  fruit  ripe,  and  the  flowers 
growing,  and  the  potatoes  ready  to  dig,  and  the 
fowls  laying  eggs  day  after  day  !  But  we  have  to 
begin  all  this;  we  have  to  begin  everything;  and, 
oh!    it   can't   be    done    in   a   week,  or   a   month,   or 
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even  a  year ;  and  father  and  mother — oh  dear  !  oh 
dear  ! 

'And  the  cottage  does  look  rather  ramshackle,' 
said  Harold.  '  There  is  a  big  hole  in  the  roof, 
and' 

1  Oh,  there  's  Mrs  Buro-in  calling:  us.  Let 's  20  to 
her,'  interrupted  Claudia. 

Mrs  Burgin  was  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
field.     She  looked  very  mysterious. 

1  My  dearie  dears,  both  of  you  come  into  the 
parlour,'  she  said.  '  Burgin  's  waiting,  and  we  've 
got  something  to  say.' 

On  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  the  children  fol- 
lowed the  good  dame.  Burgin  was  seated  just 
where  he  had  placed  himself  on  the  previous  after- 
noon, and  once  again  his  hand  rested  on  the  old 
Bible.  His  eyes  were  excited  now,  and  there  was 
a  colour  in  his  cheeks. 

'Sit  you  down,  master  and  miss,'  he  said 
solemnly.  '  The  wife  and  I  have  got  something 
to  say,  and  we  mean  to  say  it  at  once,  and  to  the 
point.' 

'And  you  listen,  my  darlings,  and  don't  interrupt,' 
said  Mrs  Burgin.  '  You  can  say  yes,  or  you  can 
say    no,    when   it    is   explained.     Burgin  has  marked 
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out  a  plan,  and  it's  as  neat  a  plan  as  I  ever 
heard;  and  you  have  only  to  say  yes,  dear  young 
master  and  miss,  and  the  thing  is  done.' 

'It's  this,'  said  Burgin.  'The  missis  and  I 
promised  your  father  and  mother  to  look  after 
you ' 

'To  feed  you,  and  to  make  you  and  mend  you,' 
interrupted  Mrs  Burgin.  '  We  promised,  and  we  're 
not  the  folks  to  break  our  words.' 

'  Therefore,  seeing  that  such  is  the  case,'  continued 
Burgin,  '  Springfield  Cottage  won't  do.  But  there 's 
a  cottage  at  the  other  end  of  the  farm,  which  I 
have  called  Cosev  Corner,  and  I  think  vou  might 
live  in  it,  and  try  your  plan,  say,  for  the  summer. 
I  used  to  let  Cosey  Corner  and  get  a  nice  little 
rent  for  it,  but  it  needs  to  be  papered  and  cleaned 
up  a  bit,  and  the  wife  and  me,  we're  not  inclined 
to  go  to  that  expense  this  summer.  It 's  possible 
that  we  may  have  to  do  it  and  get  a  paying 
tenant  in  the  winter.' 

'Oh,  we  will  pay;  that's  all  right,'  said  Harold. 
1  We  would  rather,'  he  added. 

'  Well,  my  dears,  so  you  shall,  all  in  good  time. 
If  you  take  Cosey  Corner  as  it  is,  I  can  let  you 
have    it    rent     free    for    the    first    six    months.     You 
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need  not  think  that  you  are  beholden  to  ine  either, 
for  it  would  cost  more  than  any  rent  which  I  am 
likely  to  ask  to  paint  it  and  paper  and  repair  it. 
Then,  if  your  scheme  succeeds,  I  11  paper  and  paint 
and  do  it  up  tidy  and  neat  before  the  winter. 
But  you  can  live  there  for  six  months  rent  free.' 

1  Oh,  how  good  of  you ! '   said  Claudia. 

'No,  it  ain't  good/  interrupted  the  farmer:  'it's 
business,  pure  and  simple.  It's  a  way  for  us  to 
get  out  of  painting  and  papering,  and  doing  up  the 
place.  Well,  the  wife  and  I,  we  offer  you  Cosey 
Corner.  You  can  go  and  see  the  place  after  our 
talk  is  out.  There  'a  a  bit  of  a  garden  that  only 
needs  tidying  up,  and  a  nice  little  orchard,  with 
a  few  apple  and  pear  trees' 

'And  a  plum-tree — don't  forget  the  plum-tree,' 
interrupted  his  wife. 

'  To  be  sure,  wife ;  and  by  the  same  token,  it  'a 
a  grand  year  for  plums.  And  there 's  a  pig-sty 
at  the  back  of  the  house,'  continued  the  farmer; 
'  and  a  nice  little  pig  you  shall  have,  for  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  let  the  scraps  go  waste.  And 
there's  a  fruit-garden,  and  a  bit  of  a  flower-garden, 

and  you  can  plant  vegetables ' 

And    there's    a   hen-coop,    too,'    said    Mrs    Burgin, 
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'and  my  present  shall  be  two  plump  laying 
hens.' 

Here  the  farmer  and  his  wife  ended. 

Claudia's  heart  began  to  beat  so  fast  that  she 
could  sit  still  no  longer. 

'I  never  heard  of  anything  quite  so  lovely  in 
all  my  life,'  she  said.  'I  don't  know  how  we  are 
to  thank  you,  Mrs  Burgin.  The  only  way  we  can 
thank  you  and  Farmer  Burgin  is  to  love  you  both 
very,  very  much.'  And  with  these  words  the  little 
girl  rushed  up  to  the  good  woman  and  clasped 
her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  laying  her  head 
on  her  shoulder,  burst  into  tears.  '  I  am  crying 
only  because  I  am  so  happy,'  she  said,  'because  I 
feel  so  sure  now  that  we  shall  succeed.' 

'  Bless  you,  darling,  bless  you ! '  said  Mrs  Burgin. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
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T  really  seemed,  Lois  said,  as  if  the 
fairies  were  about.  It  quite  seemed 
that  these  mysterious,  good-natured 
little  people  were  busying  them- 
selves over  the  affairs  of  the  chil- 
dren. For  the  rapid  and  wonderful  way  in  which 
things  moved ;  the  way  that  cottage  at  Cosey  Corner 
seemed  to  develop  itself,  to  become  possessed  of  a 
cupboard  there,  and  a  pretty  lattice-window  here ; 
the  way  the  rooms  lent  themselves  just  to  the 
requirements  of  those  four  children,  was  almost 
past  belief.  Then  Mrs  Burgin  was  perfectly  amaz- 
ing in  the  matter  of  furniture.  Cosey  Corner  was 
unfurnished,  but  Mrs  Burgin  assured  the  four 
young  people,  as  she  insisted  on  calling  them,  that 
she   had    enough    furniture    in    one   of   her    attics   to 

Cosey  Corner.  ]? 
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make  the  place  perfectly  tidy  and  fit  for  children 
who  were  not  too  particular,  at  least  during  the 
summer-time. 

Now,  Lois  and  Arthur  had  explored  the  attics  at 
Honeysuckle  Farm,  and  they  wondered  where  the 
furniture  was  to  come  from,  for  although  they  had 
seen  a  few  broken  chairs  and  some  boxes  piled 
up  in  different  corners,  and  books  laid  in  piles  on 
the  floors,  they  had  certainly  never  yet  discovered 
these  wonderful  chairs,  these  nice  little  bedsteads, 
these  blankets,  these  pillows,  these  sheets,  these 
mattresses,  which  Mrs  Burgin  declared  were  all  so 
much  rubbish  at  the  farm,  and  would  be  done  a 
power  of  good  to  if  they  were  removed  to  Cosey 
Corner. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  children  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  new  home  on  Monday,  as  Claudia 
intended ;  but  Mrs  Burgin  whispered  to  her  that 
there  was  no  cause  to  fret  about  that,  as  she 
intended  to  keep  them  for  a  couple  of  days  on 
a  visit. 

'It's  the  least  you  can  do  for  me,'  she  said. 
'  The  farmer  and  I  will  be  losing  a  deal  of  plea- 
sure when  we  give  you  up.  We  ain't  no  call  to 
need    the    money.     We    took  the    thirty  shillings  be- 
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cause  your  father  and  mother  said  they  would  not 
send  you  on  any  other  terms ;  but  bless  you,  dears, 
we've  no  children  of  our  own,  and  we  don't  want 
the  money,  not  one  little  bit.  Cosey  Corner  will 
be  ready  to  go  into  on  Thursday,  but  not  one 
hour  sooner.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Lois  to  Arthur — '  yes,  there 's  not  a 
doubt  of  it,  the  fairies  are  helping  us.  I  believe 
that  brownies  and  fairies  live  to  any  extent  at 
dear  Honeysuckle  Farm.  And  I  believe  the  brownies 
and  the  fairies  put  thoughts  into  Mrs  Bnrgin's 
head,  and  into  Farmer  Burgin's  head,  and  then 
they  act  on  those  thoughts  all  day.' 

'  Harold  says  that  fairies  are  all  nonsense,'  replied 
Arthur. 

'Harold  is  too  old  to  believe  in  them,'  said  Lois, 
with  a  little  sigh ;  '  but  there  are  plenty  of  them 
about  for  all  that,  and  I  expect  there  will  be  still 
more  when  we  go  to  dear,  darling  Cosey  Corner.' 

All  during  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  children, 
accompanied  by  Mrs  Burgin,  the  farmer,  the  maid 
Sally,  and  the  man  Peter,  were  going  backwards 
and  forwards  to  Cosey  Corner.  The  doors  of  the 
cottage  were  wide  open ;  the  windows  were  also 
open,     and     such     scrubbing,     such     cleaning,     such 
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arranging,  such  washing  of  paint,  such  polishing 
of  glass,  as  took  place  quite  dazed  both  Claudia 
and  Lois.  As  to  Harold  and  Arthur,  they  were 
both  boys,  and  boys  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand domestic  concerns.  So,  interested  as  they 
were,  they  were  not  quite  so  astonished  nor  so 
delighted  as  the  girls. 

The  cottage  consisted  of  four  rooms ;  not  one 
scrap  more.  A  dear  little  kitchen,  and  a  nice  but 
very  tiny  sitting-room,  and  overhead  two  bedrooms. 
There  was  a  shed  in  the  yard  outside,  where  extra 
furniture,  such  as  'empty  boxes  and  the  like,' 
quoted  Mrs  Burgin,  could  be  placed ;  but  the  cot- 
tage itself  had  just  the  four  rooms,  two  below  and 
two  above. 

'It's  a  wee  place,  but  a  mansion  compared  with 
Springfield  Cottage,'  said  Mrs  Burgin ;  '  and  you  'H 
do  well,  my  darlings,  you  '11  do  well.' 

'  There 's  a  lean-to  room ;  we  might  give  'em  that, 
if  so  be  it's  required,'  said  the  farmer. 

Now,  the  lean-to  room  was  locked,  and  Mrs 
Burgin  shook  her  head. 

'  No,'  she  said,  '  no ;  we  '11  keep  that  as  it  is.  I 
have  my  own  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  chil- 
dren should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 
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The  lean-to  room  had  evidently  been  built  as 
an  afterthought.  It  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
cottage,  and  had  a  separate  door  all  to  itself.  It 
had  a  large  window,  too,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
see  what  was  within,  for  a  dark-green  blind  hung 
against  the  window,  precluding  all  view. 

'  It  must  be  a  good  large  room/  said  Lois.  '  I 
wonder  why  Farmer  and  Mrs  Burgin  won't  let  us 
have  it  ? ' 

1  They  are  darlings,'  said  Claudia ;  '  they  are 
giving  us  the  whole  cottage  and  the  garden  for 
nothing;  why  should  we  mind  about  the  lean-to 
room  ? ' 

Mrs  Burgin  had  evidently  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  handing  over  this  special  room  to 
the  children,  but  everything  else  the  cottage  con- 
tained was  to  be  theirs.  There  was  a  little  porch 
just  in  front  of  the  sitting-room,  and  this  porch 
was  covered  with  trailing  branches  of  monthly 
roses.  To  one  side  of  the  porch  was  a  window — a 
lattice-window — which  opened  on  to  the  little  garden ; 
and  at  the  other  side  of  the  porch  was  another 
lattice- window,  for  the  sitting-room  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  front  of  the  cottage.  The  only  way 
into   the  sitting-room   was  through  the  porch ;    there 
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was  no  other  door  whatever.  From  the  kitchen 
you  had  to  go  round  and  enter  through  the  porch. 
It  was  a  very  funnily  contrived  cottage,  and  had 
evidently  been  built  on  the  simplest  of  plans. 
The  children,  however,  thought  it  nothing  short  of 
perfection.  Oh,  how  happy  they  all  were  during 
that  Monday  and  that  Tuesday ! — how  proud  did 
Claudia  feel,  how  hopeful  was  Harold !  Whereas 
the  two  younger  ones,  who  had  no  responsibility 
and  all  the  fun,  scarcely  knew  how  to  hold  in 
their  wild  spirits. 

'  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,'  said  Lois,  '  I  '11 
have  to  do  something  naughty,  just  to  let  off 
the  steam.' 

'  You  wouldn't  really,  would  you  ? '  said  Arthur. 

1  Yes,  but  I  could/  said  the  little  girl ;  '  only  I 
won't,  of  course.  I  '11  keep  myself  in,  because  I 
don't  want  to  vex  dear  Claudie.' 

On  Wednesday,  however,  very  much  to  the 
astonishment,  and  something  also  to  the  dismay,  of 
all  four  children,  Mrs  Burgin  issued  a  mandate. 

'  You  are  none  of  you,'  she  said,  '  to  go  near 
Cosey  Corner  to-day.  The  cottage  will  be  ready 
for  you  all  to  take  up  your  abode  in  it  to-morrow 
by  tea-time,  but   until  then  you   are  to  keep  away 
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from  it.  And  as  the  farmer  don't  want  you  to 
be  pottering  round,  poking  your  noses  here  and 
poking  your  noses  there,  he  is  going  to  send  you 
off  for  the  day  with  Peter.  Peter  is  going  to  take 
you  on  a  picnic.  I  have  packed  a  basket,  and  I 
don't  think,  when  you  have  eaten  what's  inside  the 
basket,  that  you  will  be  very  hungry.' 

1  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! '  said  Claudia,  ■  but  don't  you 
want  me  to  help  you  ?  I  have  been  thinking  half 
the  night  what  a  lot,  what  a  great  lot  there 
would  be  to  be  done  to-day ! ' 

'I  don't  want  you  to  help  me,  dear,'  said  Mrs 
Burgin.  'To  tell  the  truth,  you  would  only  be  in 
the  way.  So  now  get  ready,  for  Peter  has  the 
donkey  harnessed  to  the  chaise,  and  I  want  to  get 
you  out  of  my  way  as  quick  as  possible.' 

The  children,  of  course,  were  obliged  to  comply. 
Peter  was  a  very  stolid  man.  He  was  about  forty 
years  of  age.  He  had  a  wisp  of  stubble  hair, 
which  always  hung  in  a  thick  lock  over  his  fore- 
head. About  every  two  minutes  he  shook  his  head 
in  order  to  fling  this  lock  back,  but  the  next 
instant  it  tumbled  down  again,  shading  his  eyes 
and  giving  him  a  most  grotesque  appearance.  He 
had   a   very  broad    mouth,  and    small  but    twinkling 
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eyes.  They  were  not  absolutely  straight;  one  of 
them  inclined  to  look  very  slightly  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  as  slightly  to  the  left.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  Peter  had  a  squint,  but  still  his  eyes 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  peculiar.  His  nose 
was  broad  and  turned  up  considerably  at  the  end. 
And  this,  with  his  big  mouth,  and  his  curious 
eyes,  and  that  stubble  lock  of  hair,  gave  him 
altogether  such  a  funny  appearance  that  Lois 
never  looked  at  him  without  laughing.  Now,  when- 
ever Lois  looked  at  Peter,  Peter  looked  back  at 
her — he  looked  back  with  one  eye,  while  he  was 
guiding  the  donkey  with  the  other — and  when  he 
saw  her  laugh  he  laughed  too.  It  was  a  way  he 
had;  he  laughed  about  every  two  minutes  of  his 
life. 

'I  wonder  if  he  laughs  when  he  is  in  bed,5  said 
Arthur ;  'he  is  so  funny  ! ' 

'He  is  a  darling/  said  Lois ;  'he  is  quite  too 
funny,  and  he  is  a  darling.' 

Now,  it  occurred  to  the  four  children  that  they 
might  question  Peter  with  regard  to  the  mysterious 
things  which  were  going  on  at  Cosey  Corner. 

'It  is  very  nice  going  on  this  picnic,  you  know,' 
said   Lois,  nestling   up   rather   nearer   to  him  as  she 
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spoke,  and   catching   the   curious   glance   of   his   left 
eye    as    the    right    eye    was    watching    the    donkey. 
For    Mike,    as    the    donkey    was    called,    v. 
much  inclined    to  turn   into   the    hedge   and   h^. 
good   meal,  instead  of  pursuing  his  journey. 

'Gee-up,  gee-up!'   said  Peter    to   Mike. —  Wh- 
it, missy  ! ' 

1  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  why  we  are  not  allowed 
to  go  to  Cosey  Corner  to-day.' 

'Indeed,  and  I  can,'  was  his  answer. 

'  Then  you  will,  won't  you 

'Indeed,  then,  I  won't' 

'  Oh  Peter,  why  not  \     I  do  so  want  to  know.' 

'  Is  it  the  fairies,  do  you  think  I '  asked  little 
Arthur. 

'Fairies,  bless  your  heart  V  said  Peter  rNot  a 
bit  of  i: 

'  And  you  know  why  we  are  not  to  go  V 

'I  do,  misses  and  masters,  and  I  won't  tell,  not 
if  you  was  to  drag  me  through  the  pond ! — Gee-up, 
Mike,  gee-up ! ' 

Peter  gave  Mike  a  very  light  touch  with  the  whip. 
The  donkey  thought  better  of  turning  into  the 
hedge,  and  they  pursued  their  way  over  the  summer 
roads. 
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On  the  whole,  the  picnic  was  a  great  success. 
The  contents  of  the  basket  were  so  good  and  so 
unexpected  that  the  greediest  children  must  have 
rejoiced  therein.  And  Peter  made  such  an  admir- 
able host,  for  he  assured  them  at  once  that  he  in- 
tended to  carve,  and  he  intended  afterwards  to  lead 
them  to  the  prettiest  and  most  beautiful  spots. 
And  then  he  said  that  he  would  tell  them  stories. 
He  did  all  that  he  had  promised,  and  they  had  a 
most  fascinating  day.  As  to  his  tales,  they  made 
Lois  laugh  so  much  that  she  felt  quite  tired  and 
almost  ill. 

'  Don't,  don't ! '  she  said  at  last.  '  It  hurts  me  so, 
I  can't  laugh  even  once  again.' 

But  the  next  instant  she  was  doubling  herself 
almost  in  two,  and  screaming  over  a  still  funnier 
anecdote  related  by  the  wonderful  Peter. 

It  was  night  when  they  got  home,  and  they 
were  all  so  tired  that  they  went  straight  to  bed, 
and  did  not  see  either  Mrs  Burgin  or  her  husband. 

The  next  day  it  was  Sally  who  was  placed  at 
their  service.  She  could  drive  Mike  quite  as  well 
as  Peter,  and  she  took  them  into  the  nearest  town, 
where  they  drew  some  of  their  money  from  the 
Post-Office    Savings-Bank,    and    where   Claudia   made 
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some  very  useful  purchases.  Mrs  Burgin  said  that 
there  were  some  things  which  she  could  not  supply, 
and  crockery  was  one.  So  Claudia,  with  a  view  to 
making  the  precious  ten  pounds  go  as  far  as 
possible,  bought  exactly  four  cups  and  saucers — 
no  more  and  no  less — and  four  plates,  and  four 
tiny  dishes.  And  then  she  bought  a  little  kettle, 
and  a  little  china  tea-pot,  and  some  pewter  spoons, 
which  looked  very  bright,  and  were  very  cheap, 
and  two  or  three  knives,  and  a  few  forks.  She 
spent  altogether  about  eight  shillings,  and  Harold 
and  the  other  two  children  thought  she  had  effected 
wonders  with  her  money. 

They  all  returned  home  again  in  time  for  dinner, 
and  a  very  excellent  dinner  was  provided  for  them  ; 
and  at  last — at  long,  long  last — the  moment  came 
when  they  were  to  go  to  Cosey  Corner.  Their 
clothes  had  been  sent  on  early  that  morning.  Mrs 
Burgin  called  them  into  the  kitchen. 

' Good-bye,  darlings,'  she  said ;  'you  know  the 
way.' 

1  Oh,  but  aren't  you  coming  with  us  ? '  said 
Claudia,  looking  somewhat  disappointed  and  turning 
red. 

'  No,  dear.     None    of    us   is  going  with   you.     The 
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place  is  all  neat  and  orderly,  and  here's  the  key 
of  the  cottage,  my  loves.  Some  one  or  other  from 
Honeysuckle  Farm  will  call  round  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, but  we  thought  you  would  like  best  to  have 
your  own  little  farm  to  yourselves,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate.' 

1 1  'm  sure  we  would  never  like  to  have  you  far 
away,'  said  Claudia.  'But  perhaps  it  is  best,'  she 
added.     She  uttered  a  little  sigh. 

*  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  best,  dear,'  returned  motherly 
Mrs  Burgin,  'for  when  you  have  to  fall  on  your 
feet,  why,  you  have.  Oh,  my  heart !  I  do  trust 
I  'm  doing  no  harm,  and  I  Ve  tried  to  let  you  down 
lightly.  You  are  just  like  little  birds  that  the 
parent  birds  are  pushing  out  of  the  nest — if  you 
don't  fly  strong  you'll  kill  yourselves,  just  as  the 
little  birds  do ;  but  you  will  fly  strong  and  fly 
sure,  and  land  on  your  feet.  Good  luck  to  you 
all,  my  darlings  ! ' 

Mrs  Burgin  stood  at  the  door  to  watch  the  four 
children  set  off,  while  at  the  side-door  stood  Sally 
and  Peter,  the  latter  with  a  very  broad  beam  on 
his  face. 

So  Claudia,  with  the  key  in  her  pocket,  went 
on   in    front  with    Harold;  and    the   two   little  ones, 
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who  still  believed  in  the  fairies,  came  behind.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  Claudia  at  that  moment  to  reflect 
that  Cosey  Corner  was  really  part  of  dear  Honey- 
suckle Farm,  and  that,  after  all,  it  would  be  very 
possible  for  them  in  the  case  of  difficulties  to  get 
Mr  or  Mrs  Burgin,  or  Sally  or  Peter,  to  come  to 
their  aid.  Cosey  Corner  was  nearly  half  a  mile 
away,  however,  and  a  curious  sensation  of  loneli- 
ness came  over  Claudia  as  she  walked  there  now 
with  her  brother. 

They  were  soon  at  the  corner,  and  had  waved 
good-bye  to  Honeysuckle  Farm;  and  now  the  farm 
itself  had  disappeared  from  sight. 

1  We  are  all  so  young.'  thought  Claudia  as  she 
was  walking  along ;  '  I  wonder  how  we  shall  like 
sleeping  in  that  lonely  house  to-night  ? ' 

Harold,  to  a  great  extent,  shared  her  feelings ; 
but  the  younger  children,  having  absolute  faith  in 
Claudia  and  Harold,  were  only  more  and  more  wild 
with  excitement  each  moment. 

1  Oh,  do  let  us  run ! '  said  Lois.  '  How  can  you 
walk  so  slowly,  Claudia  ?  Oh,  I  am  nearly  mad, 
I  am  nearly  mad  to  see  inside  the  cottage ! ' 

They  had  to  go  through  two  large  fields  in 
which  sheep  were  grazing  to  get  to  the  cottage,  and 
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they  had  to  go  through  a  small  copse  of  young 
birch-trees,  and  then  they  came  to  a  tiny  wicket- 
gate,  and  when  the  wicket-gate  was  opened  they 
were  on  their  own  farm. 

'  Yes,  our  very  own  farm,'  said  Claudia  '  Oh, 
it  does  seem  too  wonderful ! ' 

How  neat  the  farm  looked  at  that  moment ! 
What  wonders  must  have  been  done  during  the 
last  two  days !  For  the  grass  was  cut,  and  the 
little  gravel  walks  were  no  longer  full  of  weeds ; 
and  there  were  two  or  three  rose-bushes  quite 
covered  with  roses,  the  smell  and  the  colour  of 
which  greeted  the  children  as  they  approached  the 
little  house.  From  the  lattice-windows  they  could 
just  get  a  peep  of  white  muslin  curtains,  and  then 
at  that  moment  the  sharp  bark  of  a  small  dog 
fell  upon  their  ears. 

•  It  can't,  it  can't  be  Snap ! '  said  Arthur,  getting 
crimson  with   excitement. 

CI  have  not  seen  Snap  all  day,'  was  Lois's 
remark.     '  Oh,   can  it,  can  it  be  Snap  ''■.  ' 

'I  will  open  the  door,  and  we  shall  soon  see,' 
said  Claudia. 

With  Harold's  help  she  put  the  key  into  the 
little    oak    door,    and    the    next    instant    the    children 
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were  careering  through  Cosey  Corner.  Yes,  Snap 
was  there,  the  dear  white  fox-terrier.  He  knew 
them  all,  and  gambolled  all  over  them  in  his 
delight. 

'I  thought  Farmer  Burgin  would  give  us  a  dog 
of  some  sort,'  said  Harold.  'I  remember  his  saying 
to  me  yesterday,  "  You  ought  to  have  a  watch- 
dog, young  master,  for  thieves  may  come  round 
to  steal  your  fruit,  and  that  will  never  do."  He 
was  patting  Snap  at  the  moment,  and  I  asked 
him  where  we  could  buy  one,  and  he  said,  "  I  '11  tell 
you  when  I  think  of  some  one  likely  to  have  a 
dog  to  spare." ' 

■  Oh,  how  dear  of  him !  Oh,  did  you  ever,  did 
you  ever  ? '  said  Claudia.  '  Come,  Harold ;  come, 
Lois;   come,  Arthur!     Oh,  look!   oh,  look!' 

They  certainly  had  a  great  deal  to  look  at. 
When  they  last  visited  the  cottage  it  had  been 
in  hopeless  confusion,  for  a  small,  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  furniture  had  been  moved  in,  and 
Sally  was  busy  with  soap  and  soda,  and  flannel 
and  dusters,  and  polishing  pastes,  and  all  kinds  of 
such  thino-s.  But  now  there  was  no  disorder.  Each 
little  room  was  neat  as  neat  could  be  ;  each  little 
room     had     sufficient    furniture     for     the     children's 
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simple  needs,  and  the  panes  of  glass  shone  like 
burnished  silver,  and  all  the  floors  were  slippery 
with  beeswax  and  polish.  And  the  little  beds  were 
made,  and  the  children  had  peeps  of  snowy  sheets, 
and  they  saw  that  the  mattresses  were  good  and  the 
pillows  soft.  And  there  were  small  white  curtains, 
white  as  driven  snow,  at  the  windows,  and  there 
were  rugs  on  the  floors.  In  the  kitchen  there  were 
saucepans,  and  spoons,  and  forks,  and  plates.  Claudia 
need  not  have  bought  so  much  crockery  after 
all.  And  in  the  little  parlour  there  was  a  sofa 
made  of  basket-work,  and  a  basket-work  arm-chair, 
and  a  round  table;  and  there  was  a  folding-table 
at  one  side,  and  even  a  shelf  on  the  wall  which 
contained — yes,  actually  contained — the  children's 
pet  story-books.  Truly  the  fairies'  had  been  about, 
and  to  good  purpose ! 

While  the  others  were  investigating  the  parlour, 
opening  the  lattice-windows,  peeping  into  the  con- 
tents of  the  books,  Claudia  had  penetrated  to  the 
kitchen.     Here  she  uttered  a  scream. 

'  Oh  children !    oh,  do  come  ! '  she  said. 

They  all  rushed  in.  Claudia  had  opened  one  of 
the  cupboards,  and  there,  standing  on  a  dish,  and 
looking     quite     imposing,     were     a     pair     of     roast 


Oh,  children  !  oh,  do  come  ! '  said  Claudia. 
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chickens,  nicely  browned,  and  done  to  a  turn.  And 
on  another  dish  was  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  on  the 
floor  was  a  pile  of  potatoes  and  quite  a  peck  of 
freshly  gathered  peas.  And  there  was  butter  in  a 
dish,  and  milk  in  a  jug,  and  bread  in  a  large 
earthenware  pan.  And  there  was  tea  in  a  little 
caddy,  and  coffee  in  another  caddy,  and  there  were 
packets  of  sugar. 

'  Oh  dear ! '  said  Claudia,  '  I  declare  I  am  fit  to 
cry.     Mrs  Burgin  is  too  good  ! ' 

Just  at  that  moment  Harold  looked  around 
eagerly. 

1  Where  in  the  world  is  Arthur  ? '  he  said.  '  He 
was  here  a  minute  ago ! ' 

1  Listen  ! '  said  Lois  suddenly.  '  He  is  hurt ;  he  is 
crying.     What  can  it  be  ? ' 

1  And  there  's  Snap  barking  ! '  said  Claudia.  *  Do 
let's  run  and  find  him.  Yes,  I  hear  him  crying 
distinctly.' 
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OTHING  very  serious  had  happened 
to  Arthur.  Devoured  with  curiosity — 
for  curiosity  was  at  once  his  virtue 
and  his  failing — he  had  gone  ex- 
ploring the  outside  world  while  the 
others  were  busy  examining  the  inside,  and  the 
particular  part  of  Cosey  Corner  which  most  at- 
tracted him  was  the  lean-to  room,  which  was 
locked. 

1 1  would  not  mind  so  much,'  thought  Arthur, 
'  if  that  horrid  blind  were  not  down  in  front  of 
the  window.  I  would  not  mind  if  I  could  see 
into  the  room ;  but  as  I  cannot  see,  I  '11  just  have 
a  try  to  climb  up  on  the  window-sill  and  find 
some  crack  in  the  blind  through  which  I  can 
look.' 


»  \ 
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So  Arthur  scrambled  up  with  great  difficulty.  In 
doing  so  he  caught  his  neat  little  trousers  in  a 
nail  and  tore  them  badly.  And  suddenly,  as  he 
was  balancing  himself  on  the  window-sill,  he  lost 
his  hold  and  came  with  a  great  bump  on  the 
ground,  hurting  his  head  and  back  not  a  little. 
His  fall  occasioned  his  screams,  and  when  Claudia, 
Lois,  and  Harold  ran  up,  he  was  kicking  lustily 
and  crying  loudly.  Lois  was  very  angry  with  him, 
and  told  him  so  promptly;  but  Claudia  had  not  the 
heart  to  scold  him  just  then.  She  was  too  happy 
and  too  excited  about  all  the  wonderful  things 
which  were,  so  to  speak,  at  her  very  hand  in 
Cosey  'Corner. 

'You  must  never  do  it  again,  Arty,'  she  said. 
'  It 's  very  mean  and  shabby.  Mrs  Burgin  has 
reasons  for  not  wishing  us  to  have  the  lean-to 
room,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  so  horrid  as  to  want 
to  see  what  is  inside.' 

'I  am  frightened  to  think  there  is  a  locked-up 
place  so  near,  and  that  we  are  never  even  to  look 
inside,'  was  Arthur's  response.  '  But  I  won't  climb 
on  that  nasty  window-sill  again — no,  I  won't.  I 
am  hurt  quite  awful.' 

'Oh,   get   up,    and   don't    be    a    goose,'   said    Lois, 
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'You  deserve  to  be  hurt,  little  Master  Curiosity. 
I  '11  call  you  Master  Curiosity  in  future.  That  I 
will ! ' 

Arty  was  very  angry  at  this,  and  while  he  and 
Lois  wrangled,  Harold  and  Claudia  walked  over 
their  little  estate.  The  garden  was  quite  respect- 
ably stocked  with  peas  and  beans,  and  potatoes, 
and  cabbages,  and  radishes,  and  such-like  things; 
and  the  apple-trees  and  pear-trees  and  plum-trees 
in  the  little  orchard  bore  promise  of  giving  quite 
a  harvest  of  fruit  in  a  short  time. 

'  I  shall  read  up  farming  now  day  and  night,' 
said  Harold.  '  We  must  not  waste  one  square  inch 
of  this  place.  We  must  turn  to  and  learn  all  we 
can.  Farmer  Burgin  says  that  if  we  go  to  see 
him  in  the  evenings  he  will  teach  us,  but  I  think 
he  wants  us  to  find  out  thinos  for  ourselves ;  at 
least  I  hope  he  does,  for  I  would  much  rather 
learn  by  experience  than  any  other  way.' 

'But  that's  just  it,'  said  Claudia;  'we  have  no 
time  to  learn  by  experience.  We  want  to  make 
this  thing  a  success  by  the  time  the  holidays  are 
over.' 

Harold  looked  with  admiration  at  his  sister's 
flushed  face  and  eager  eyes. 
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'  We  will  do  our  very  best,'  he  said.  '  I  for  one 
feel  confident  that  the  thing  will  pay." 

'I  need  not  have  got  the  cups  and  saucers,  and 
plates,  and  knives  and  things  after  all,'  said  Claudia. 
'I  did  not  know  that  dear  Mrs  Burgin  meant  to 
lend  us  these  things  too.' 

1 1  '11  tell  you  what/  said  Harold  :  :  we  had  better 
pack  them  up  to-morrow  and  send  them  back  to 
her.  We  will  tell  her  that  we  are  greatly  obliged, 
but  we  have  got  our  own  crockery,  and  as  we 
have  it.  we  may  as  well  use  it." 

1  She  won't  be  hurt,  will  she  \ '  said  Claudia. 

'Oh,  I'm  sure  she  won't,  for  she's  as  sensible 
as  she  is  kind,  and  she  will  see  our  meaning  at 
a  glance.' 

They  wandered  about  a  little  longer,  and  as  the 
sun  was  going  to  set,  and  as  they  had  had  a 
long  and  exciting  day,  Claudia  proposed  that  they 
should  go  indoors,  have  their  supper,  and  after- 
wards retire  to  rest. 

1  For  I,  for  one,  mean  to  be  up  almost  at  sunrise 
in  the  morning,'  she  said,  '  and  I  suppose  you  will 
do  the  same,  Harold;  for  remember  we  shall  have 
no  servants  to  wake  us.  and  shall  have  to  do  just 
every  single  thing  ourselvc- 
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'  Right  you  are,'  said  Harold.  '  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  go  in  to  supper,  for  I  am  fearfully 
hungry.' 

So,  calling  Lois  to  help  her,  Claudia  went  into 
the  house.  She  found  wood  and  coal  and  every- 
thing handy,  and  with  some  difficulty  lit  a  fire 
in  the  tiny  little  stove,  and  then  set  a  kettle  on 
it  to  boil.  While  it  was  boiling  she  and  Lois 
laid  a  coarse  white  cloth  over  the  table  in  the 
parlour,  and  presently  plates  and  dishes,  and  cups 
and  saucers,  and  knives  and  forks  made  their 
appearance.  The  fowls  were  placed  opposite  to 
Harold,  and  Claudia,  who  had  boiled  a  few 
potatoes,  put  them  steaming  and  well  done  on  the 
board.  She  made  tea  also,  and  they  sat  down  to 
a  pleasant  little  meal.  Oh,  how  nice  it  was,  and 
how  happy  they  felt ! 

But  such  enterprises  as  had  come  into  the  hearts 
of  the  four  children  cannot  be  carried  through 
without  difficulties,  and  the  first  difficulty,  slight 
as  it  was,  seemed  to  be  insurmountable,  for  Harold 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  how  to  carve  a  fowl ! 
After  much  injuring  the  nicely  roasted  bird,  he 
asked  Claudia  to  help  him.  But  Claudia  knew 
very    little    more,    and    the    consequence     was    that 
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the   bird    was    very    much    wasted,    and    did    not    go 
half  so  far  as  if  it  had  been  properly  carved. 

•  This  means  dissecting,'  said  Harold.  '  I  must 
learn  as  soon  as  possible  where  the  joints  are. 
I  expect  we  shall  often  have  fowls  to  eat,  and  I 
must  not  spoil  another  in  this  fashion.' 

The  next  drawback  to  their  perfect  enjoyment 
was  the  discovery  that,  although  almost  every 
imaginable  thing  had  been  sent  over  from  the  farm 
for  their  benefit,  the  salt  was  forgotten. 

•  I  will  run  to  the  farm  after  supper,  and  bring 
some  in  time  for  breakfast,'  said  Harold. 

But  in  spite  of  this  small  misadventure,  the  meal 
was  an  intensely  happy  and  merry  one,  and  soon 
afterwards  Lois  and  Arthur  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

'  Will  you  come  with  me,  Claudia,  to  the  farm  ? ' 
said  Harold. 

'  I  think  not,'  she  replied.  '  I  have  plenty  to  do 
putting  things  straight  downstairs ;  and  besides,  I 
would  not  like  the  children  to  be  alone  in  the 
cottage.     They  are  not  accustomed  to  it  yet.' 

So  Harold  went  off  by  himself,  and  Claudia  was 
busy  as  busy  could  be. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  when 
Harold     and     Claudia     laid     their    heads    on     their 
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pillows,  and  being  very  weary  as  well  as  very 
happy,  they  soon  sank  into  sound  sleep. 

Now,  Farmer  Burgin  that  night  was  very  much 
excited  about  his  young  tenants. 

CI  wonder  if  we  have  done  right,'  he  said  to 
his  wife. 

'  Right  ? '  she  answered.  '  Of  course  we  have  done 
right.     What  do  you  mean,  John  ? ' 

'  I  feel,'  he  said,  '  that  the  very  first  thing  I 
must  do  in  the  morning  is  just  to  go  across  and 
see  how  the  poor  dears  are  getting  on.  They  will 
be  in  no  end  of  a  fuss  to-morrow  morning,  with 
milk  to  fetch,  and  coals  to  bring  into  the  little 
kitchen,  and  wood  to  pick  up.  They  won't  know 
themselves !  I  'm  thinking  I  'd  best  go  across,  and 
take  Peter  with  me,  just  to  give  'em  a  hand.' 

'  Now,  John,'  said  his  wife,  '  you  will  just  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  I  was  in  this  scheme  from 
the  first ;  I  thought  it  was  plucky  of  the  four  dears 
— very  plucky — and  it  was  I  who  thought  of  Cosey 
Corner  for  them.  But,  John,  if  they  don't  feel 
their  own  feet  they  will  never  do  anything.  Don't 
they  want  to  be  independent,  and  will  they  ever 
be  independent  if  they  lean  on  you  and  me  ?  No, 
John,    they  've    got    to    learn,    and     the     only    way 
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they  can  learn  is  just  to  find  out  that  they  know 
next  to  nothing,  and  that  though  they  are  brave, 
they  are  ignorant  as  well.' 

■  I  think  they  're  wonderfully  wise,'  said  the 
farmer. 

*  Wise  in  their  own  line,  but  not  in  our  line,' 
replied  Mrs  Burgin.  '  And,  John,  the  only  way  to 
make  them  wise,  and  make  this  thing  a  success, 
is  to  leave  them  to  themselves.' 

Farmer  Burgin  always,  in  the  long-run,  obeyed 
his  wife.  He  never  thought  he  did,  and  he  gener- 
ally objected  to  her  plans  at  first,  but  in  the  end 
he  came  round  to  her  view,  considering  it  his  own 
as  time  went  on,  and  telling  her  what  a  good 
thing  it  was  that  he  had  not  followed  her  advice, 
when  in  reality  he  was  following  it  all  the  time ! 
Nevertheless  he  was  anxious  about  his  young 
tenants,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  go  to  Cosey 
Corner  for  a  day  or  two. 

Meanwhile  the  children  were  really  being  watched 
very  carefully.  Mrs  Burgin  had  told  them  that 
they  were  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and  she  had 
said  very  much  the  same  thing  to  her  husband. 
But  neither  he  knew,  nor  did  the  children,  that 
every  morning  early — very  early — before  even  Harold 
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was  up,  the  good  woman  herself  went  to  Cosey 
Corner  to  peep  in  through  the  windows,  and  to 
see  that  all  was  right;  she  walked  over  the  tiny 
farm,  examined  the  vegetables,  had  her  own  private 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  promise  of  fruit,  and  was 
back  again  attending  to  her  duties  before  any  one 
had  missed  her. 

As  she  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  the  first  day 
after  the  departure  of  the  children,  Farmer  Burgin 
put  in  an  appearance  with  a  somewhat  Hushed 
face. 

1 1  have  been  thinking,'  he  said,  '  that  the  very 
best  thing  we  could  do  for  the  children  would  be 
to  start  'em  on  bees.' 

1  Bees  ! '   said  Mrs  Burgin.     '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Why,  you  know,  Roly-poly,'  answered  her 
husband,  '  that  there 's  nothing  more  profitable  than 
a  hive  of  honey.  You  can  always  sell  it  for  what 
it  is  worth  ;  and  then  they  're  not  a  bit  of  trouble. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  an  old-fashioned 
straw  hive,  shake  a  swarm  into  it,  and  pop  it 
down  wherever  the  fancy  takes  you.  Bees  take  as 
kindly  to  their  new  home  as  though  they  never 
possessed  another.  They  make  their  combs,  and 
they    make    their    honey,   and    the    queen    bee    lays 
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her  eggs,  and  there  is  the  big  colony  of  active 
little  creatures  going  about  their  duty  day  after 
day  and  hour  after  hour.  Then  in  the  autumn  the 
children  might  sell  the  hive  of  honey  for  a  good 
round  sum.  Yes,  it  came  over  me  in  the  night  that 
they  ought  to  have  bees.' 

*  Well,  farmer,  and  if  it  did  come  over  you  in  the 
night,  it  means  that  it  ought  to  be  done,'  said  Mrs 
Burgin.  '  I  have  always  remarked  that  what  you 
think  over  in  the  night  is  the  very  best  thing  that 
could  possibly  happen.  So  bees  it  shall  be,  and  I  '11 
see  about  it  as  soon  as  possible.' 

1  Eh.  wife,'  said  the  farmer,  '  you  look  a  bit  blown. 
Have  you  been  up  extra  early  this  morning  ? ' 

'  Not  earlier  than  I  ought  to  be  up  this  fine 
summer  weather,'  replied  Mrs  Burgin.  '  But  now  to 
turn  to  those  blessed  children,  for  they  lie  like  a 
weight  against  my  heart.  What  else  can  we  store 
the  farm  with  ? ' 

'I  was  thinking  of  Snow  Blossom's  calf,'  said 
the  farmer,  with  a  sly  winking  of  his  eye. 

Mrs  Burgin  started  when  her  husband  said  this. 
We  all  have  our  special  fads  and  our  special  pets, 
and  if  the  good  woman  had  one  pet  more  than 
another,    it    was    Snow    Blossom's    calf,    a    beautiful 
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young  heifer  of  about  three  months  old,  called  by 
the  name  of  Clover.  Clover  was  as  sweet  as  her 
name.  She  had  a  white  star  on  her  forehead,  a 
shiny  red-brown  coat,  and  eyes  as  beautiful  as 
a  calf  could  have ;  and  she  was  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
and  would  follow  the  farmer's  wife  all  over  the 
farm.  Mrs  Burgin  loved  her  almost  as  much  as 
though  she  were  a  daughter  of  her  own.  The 
farmer  looked  full  at  his  wife  as  he  made  this 
sucrcrestion. 

'There  is  a  deal  of  money  to  be  made  out  of 
Clover,'  he  said,  'and  there  is  sufficient  grass  at 
Cosey  Corner  to  feed  her.  In  a  year's  time  she'd 
more  than  pay  any  little  scrap  of  rent  I'd  like 
to  ask  those  children  for  the  cottage  and  ground. 
I  want  to  give  'em  a  downright  solid  present, 
and  I  have  thought  in  my  head  about  that. 
Suppose  you,  Polly,  gave  'em  the  calf.' 

1  We  might  give  Whitefoot,'  said  Mrs  Burgin  then 
— *  Whitefoot,  or  Cherry,  or  Mary  Ann.  They  're  all 
good  calves,  and  I  like  every  single  one  of  'em — 
but  Clover ! ' 

'Ah,  wife,'  said  the  farmer,  looking  full  at  the 
good  little  woman,  'Clover  is  the  best.  Are  you 
willing  to  give  Miss  Cicely's  children  the  best  ? ' 
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1  Now  you  put  it  like  that,  I  am/  said  Mrs 
Burgin. 

She  got  up  as  she  spoke,  went  round  to  her 
husband,  and  thing  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

'  You  are  a  good  sort,  John/  she  said.  '  You 
are  the  best  sort  a  woman  ever  yet  had  for  a 
husband,  and  if  you  are  going  to  be  generous,  I 
am  sure  I  wTon't  be  a  whit  behind  you.  Now  that  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  the  children  a  calf, 
I  must  go  to  see  'em  to-morrow  at  the  latest.' 

'  But  whyever  not  to-day  ? ' 

'They  are  best  by  themselves  to-day.' 

1  Nonsense,  wife,  nonsense !  It  is  there  you  and 
I  must  disagree.     Children  want  to  be  watched.' 

1  Right  you  are,  John ;  but  children  can  be 
watched  without  their  knowing  it.  Why,  they're 
just  like  us,  after  all.  Ain't  we  no  better  than 
grown-up  children  ?  And  we  don't  know,  or  at  any 
rate  we  don't  remember,  that  there  is  One  above 
watching  us,  and  guiding  us  when  we  think  we 
are  just  having  our  own  way.' 

*  Ah,  well ! '  said  the  farmer,  '  you  are  right 
there,  and  as  I  think  there  never  was  a  little 
woman  with  a  head  more  full  of  sense,  I  will  be 
guided  by  you  in  this  matter.' 

Cosey  Corner.  (J 
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'Thank  you,  farmer.  You  are  as  sensible  a  man 
as  I  took  you  to  be.  Well,  it  is  settled  they're  to 
have  the  next  swarm  of  bees — which,  for  that 
matter,  is  very  likely  to  come  into  existence  to- 
day, for  the  hives  have  been  murmuring  and  moan- 
ing like  anything  the  last  few  days — and  they're 
to  have  Clover,  bless  her  heart ! '  Mrs  Burgin  sup- 
pressed a  sigh.  '  But  now,'  she  added,  '  what  are 
you  going  to  give  'em  ?  You  spoke  of  my  making 
a  big  sacrifice  for  Miss  Cicely's  children;  what  are 
you  going  to  do,  farmer  ? ' 

'Was  not  Miss  Cicely  like  the  apple  of  my  eye 
when  she  was  at  the  farm  long  ago  ? '  was  Farmer 
Burgin's  answer.  'That  time,  you  mind,  Polly, 
when  our  little  un  was  took  by  the  Lord  God 
Almighty.  I  never  told  you,  my  lass,  how  I 
fretted  for  her,  for  I  knew  you  were  fretting 
double  sore  for  every  fret  of  mine;  but  my  heart 
was  that  troubled  I  could  often  scarce  contain  my- 
self, and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Miss  Cicely,  I  don't 
know  what  I'd  have  done.  She  was  but  a  little 
mite  herself;  but  she  used  to  guess,  somehow,  that 
I  felt  so  bad,  and  she'd  follow  me  into  the  yard 
and  clasp  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  she'd  say, 
"Carry    me    on   your    shoulder,   farmer."     And,    my 
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word,  when  she'd  mounted  up  there,  and  held  on 
by  my  collar,  or  maybe  it  was  my  beard  or 
whiskers,  or  anything  else  handy,  I  'd  get  full  of 
comfort  and  forget  the  little  grave  in  the  church- 
yard yonder.' 

1  Say  no  more  about  it,'  said  Mrs  Burgin,  the 
tears  dropping  fast  from  her  eyes.  '  Wee  Polly  is 
better  off,  and  I  have  ceased  to  murmur  at  the 
will  of  God  long  ere  this.  Let's  think  of  what 
you  '11  give  the  children,  John.' 

'  I  thought  of  that  cart  I  painted  up  the  other 
day,  and  Bob.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs  Burgin,  rising  from  her  chair, 
'  I  never !  You  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  give 
'em  Bob?' 

I  Easy,  wife,  easy !  I  don't  say  anything  of  the 
kind ;  but  what  I  say  is  this :  that  if,  after  a 
month  or  two,  they  are  prospering,  and  going  the 
right  way  about  it,  why,  Harold  shall  have  the 
loan  of  the  cart  and  Bob ;  and  if  in  another  month 
I  see  he  understands  the  pony,  why,  there,  he  can 
keep  him.' 

'Then  you  think  the  farm  will  be  a  sort  of 
permanent  thing  ? '  said  Mrs  Burgin. 

I I  shouldn't   be   surprised    at    anything,'    said    the 
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farmer.  'Miss  Cicely's  children  are  not  like  others. 
But  now,  don't  keep  me  any  longer,  wife ;  for, 
children  or  no  children,  the  daily  round  on  Honey- 
suckle Farm  must  go  on.' 

But,  after  all  this  conversation,  it  was  agreed 
that  neither  the  calf,  nor  the  pony,  nor  the  bees 
were  to  go  to  the  farm  quite  yet.  Mrs  Bui-gin 
broke  through  her  resolve,  and  went  to  see  the 
children  that  very  evening,  and  though  she  found 
them  flourishing  and  in  high  spirits,  she  told  her 
husband  afterwards  that  she  thought  they  had 
quite  enough  on  their  young  minds  for  the  time 
being,  and  that  the  valuable  accession  to  their 
wealth  had  better  not  come  into  their  hands  until 
they  settled  down,  as  she  expressed  it. 

Meanwhile  things  went  well  at  Cosey  Corner. 
Claudia  was  a  very  wise  girl.  She  made  plans  and 
she  made  rules.  She  insisted  on  her  plans  being 
carried  out,  and  on  her  rules  being  obeyed.  Lois 
and  Arthur  were  to  waste  no  time.  Even  if  these 
were  the  holidays,  they  were  to  work.  She  gave 
them  certain  lessons  to  do,  and  she  planned  out 
all  their  day.  They  had  to  take  their  share  in  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  house.  Arthur  was 
appointed    message-boy   in   general,   garden-boy   also, 
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and  useful  person  all  round.  He  was  naturally 
lazy,  but  Claudia,  for  that  very  reason,  gave  him 
the  post  he  now  held.  He  was  to  run  across  to 
the  farm  for  milk  twice  a  day;  he  was  to  take 
his  money  with  him  and  pay  for  the  milk,  and 
bring  it  carefully  back.  He  was  not  to  ask 
questions,  and  neither  was  he  to  tell  what  was 
going  on.  He  was  to  keep  the  little  paths  and  the 
flower-garden  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the  evenings 
he  was  to  help  to  water  the  plants  and  flowers 
which  required  watering.  In  the  house,  he  was 
to  fetch  in  the  wood  for  Claudia's  use,  and  he 
was  to  help  to  draw  water  from  the  well.  He  had 
a  fair  amount  to  do  for  such  a  little  fellow,  but 
his  new  life  agreed  with  him,  and  he  had  no  time 
at  first  even  for  that  intense  curiosity  which  made 
him  anxious  to  see  the  interior  of  the  lean-to 
room. 

Lois  had,  of  course,  far  more  important  duties 
to  attend  to.  She  had  regularly  to  help  Claudia 
with  the  whole  house.  She  had  to  be  under-house- 
maid  to  Claudia,  and  kitchen-maid  to  Claudia,  and 
parlour-maid  to  Claudia.  She  was  a  clever  child, 
and  soon  knew  exactly  what  to  do ;  and  as  the 
children    had   no   one    to   interfere    with    them,    the 
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domestic  duties  of  the  cottage  were  quickly  got 
through.  As  their  meals  were  simple,  the  cooking 
was  also  quickly  accomplished,  and  Claudia  and 
Lois  had  both  more  time  to  help  Harold  with  the 
farm.  For,  of  course,  the  farm  itself  was  the  main 
thing.  They  had  not  come  to  Cosey  Corner  for 
fun.  They  had  come — at  least  the  two  elder  ones 
— in  sober  earnest.  They  wanted  to  effect  a  big 
thing,  and  they  wanted  to  effect  it  quickly.  They 
had  a  great  deal  of  faith,  as  all  happy,  healthy 
children  ought  to  have.  They  believed  in  Farmer 
Burgin  and  his  wife,  they  believed  in  their  own 
father  and  mother,  and,  above  all  things,  they 
believed  in  God.  They  thought  they  should  '  be 
helped,  and  they  hoped  they  would  succeed.  But 
to  succeed  they  must  use  common-sense.  Claudia 
was  very  fond  of  saying  to  Harold : 

'  Whatever  we  do,  we  must  be  sensible.  We  must 
not  only  manage  to  live  on  the  farm,  but  we  must 
manage  to  make  money  by  it.' 

Accordingly,  morning  after  morning,  Claudia  had 
fresh  peas  picked  from  the  garden,  and  fresh 
potatoes  dug  from  the  potato-patch,  and  fresh 
lettuces  cut  from  the  lettuce-bed,  and  fresh  eggs 
taken    from    the    little     fowl -house.      (Mrs     Burgin 
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had  given  the  children  two  hens,  and  Claudia  had 
bought  four  more  herself.)  And  all  the  farm 
produce  was  put  by  Claudia,  very  neatly  and  care- 
fully, into  a  couple  of  baskets,  and  it  was  Harold's 
business  to  meet  Peter  on  his  way  to  the  nearest 
town,  and  hand  him  the  baskets,  and  ask  him  to 
sell  the  things  for  them. 

Peter  had  himself  in  private  told  Harold  that  he 
would  do  this. 

'You  can't  manage  it  yourself  at  first,  young 
master,'  he  said,  c  and  I  'm  pleased  with  the  thought 
of  the  pluck  of  you  four,  and  this  is  my  share  of 
the  help.  I  carry  master's  things  to  market  every 
morning,  and  I  '11  take  yours  too,  and  sell  'em  for 
you.' 

Peter  was  a  very  wise  man-of-all-work.  He 
knew  quite  well  the  schemes  that  were  in  Farmer 
Burgin's  head.  That  swarm  of  bees  which  filled 
the  new  straw  hive  was  to  be  carried  over  to 
Cosey  Corner  before  long.  Clover,  the  missis's 
favourite  calf,  and,  above  all  things,  Bob  and  the 
new  pony-cart,  were  also  to  be  given  to  the 
children. 

'My  word,  they're  favourites,'  thought  Peter  to 
himself.     '  But   it  ain't  for  me   to  say  a  word,  and, 
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blessings  on  'em !  I  don't  mind  how  much  I  do 
for  'em.  Why,  that  little  Miss  Lois  would  win 
anybody's  heart ;  and  as  to  Miss  Claudia,  she 's  as 
good  a  young  lady  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on.' 

So,  while  Peter  gave  Harold  wise  advice,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  sell  his  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  him  as  long  as  it  was  necessary,  he  knew  quite 
well  in  his  own  heart  that  a  change  was  at  hand; 
that  Harold  would  be  driving  his  own  cart  to 
market,  and  that  the  little  stable  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage  would  have  to  be  put  into  repair  for 
Bob,  and  the  children  could  drive  about  the 
country  if  they  so  willed  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  season  being  at  its  height — the 
heart  of  the  glorious  summer  brooded  in  peace  over 
the  land — things  went  well  at  Cosey  Corner.  The 
potatoes  were  new,  the  peas  fresh,  and  the  lettuces 
in  prime  order.  The  children  made  quite  a  nice 
little  sum  of  money  day  by  day,  with  Peter's  help. 
He  always  gave  Harold  the  money  each  morning 
from  what  he  had  sold  the  morning  before,  and 
Harold  brought  it  to  Claudia,  who  kept  it  in  a 
small  jug  in  the  kitchen.  It  amounted  at  the  end 
of  the  week  to  several  shillings ;  and  when  Claudia 
found    at   the   end    of   the   first  week   that    she   had 


'  You  look  so  funny  when  you  have  your  considering  cap  on,'  said  the 
little  f'irl. 
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made  quite  twelve  shillings  by  her  vegetables  and 
eggs,  she  informed  the  children  that  they  must 
live  on  that  twelve  shillings  through  the  follow- 
ing week. 

'  We  must  not  spend  one  penny  more,'  she  said. 
'We  must  cover  all  our  expenses  with  this,  so 
that  our  nest-egg — we  have  still  eight  pounds  to 
the  good — need  not  be  touched.' 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had  to  sell  a 
large  portion  of  their  vegetables,  there  was  still 
enough  left  to  give  them  a  good  amount  of  food, 
and  Claudia  would  not  spend  more  than  her  twelve 
shillings  on  milk  and  bread  and  butter,  and  what 
little  meat  they  ate.  She  managed,  with  a  good 
deal  of  contrivance  and  some  self-denial,  to  bring 
expenses  down  to  this  very  small  sum,  and  was 
highly  pleased  with  herself  for  her  success. 

But  as  the  days  went  on,  the  rows  of  peas 
were  exhausted,  or  they  got  too  old  to  fetch  any 
price  in  the  market,  and  the  lettuces  were  no 
longer  as  fresh  and  green  as  before.  Consequently 
smaller  sums  of  money  came  in,  and  Claudia  had 
to  put  her  considering-cap  on,  as  Lois  called  it. 

'  You  look  so  funny  when  you  have  your  con- 
sidering-cap   on,'    said    the    little    girl.      'I    alwa}~s 
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know,  because  you  draw  down  your  brows,  and  you 
fix  your  eyes  on  the  ground.  I  like  to  keep  away 
from  you  while  you  have  it  on.' 

'  You  had  better  keep  away  at  present,'  said 
Claudia,  half-smiling,  and   then   looking  grave  again. 

'  Why,  what 's  the  matter,  Claudia  ?  What 's  up 
now  ?' 

'We  did  not  make  enough  money  last  week,' 
said  Claudia.  '  We  only  made  eight  shillings.  This 
week  we  did  not  make  more  than  five  or  six,  and 
we  cannot  live  on  eight,  much  less  on  a  smaller 
sum.     We  must  do  something  more.' 

'  I  thought  we  'd  fail,'  said  Arthur,  ' and  I  don't, 
for  my  part,  know  that  I  much  care.  I  'm  rather 
tired  of  Cosey  Corner.  I  did  so  much  weeding 
to-day  that  my  back  ached.  I  am  too  young  a 
boy  to  be  kept  going  as  if  I  was  a  man.' 

Here  he  put  on  a  petulant  air,  but  Claudia  only 
smiled. 

'You  are  a  dear,  useful  little  boy/  she  said. 
'  What  should  we  do  without  you  ?  Harold  could 
not  possibly  spare  time  to  fetch  the  milk  in  the 
mornings.' 

'Dear  Mrs  Burgin  said  she  was  coming  round 
to-day,'    was   Arthur's   next   remark.     '  She   saw   me 
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this  morning,  and  she  gave  me  an  apple.  She 
said  our  apples  would  be  getting  ripe  presently.' 

'  So  they  will/  said  Claudia ;  '  but  there  are  only 
a  few  windfalls  at  present,  and  we  must  not  pick 
them  before  they  are  ripe.  Yes/  she  added, 
cheered  by  the  thought,  '  we  shall  make  a  good 
sum  by  the  apples,  but  still  that  is  not  enough.' 

'I  wonder  what  we  ought  to  do/  said  Lois. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  it  out,'  said  Claudia,  '  and 
several  plans  have  come  into  my  head.  Now,  there 
is  one  thing  I  have  been  thinking  of.  You  know 
this  cottage  is  very  near  the  roadside.' 

1  It  is  too  near/  said  Harold.  '  What  funny 
thought  have  you  now  in  your  head,  Claudie  ? ' 

'It  is  near  the  roadside,  and  that  is  a  ver}^ 
good  thing  for  us/  said  Claudia.  '  Now,  I  was 
thinking  that,  as  people  are  always  passing  and 
going  on  their  way  to  the  different  towns,  and  as 
a  lot  of  people  cycle  by  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
we  might  put  a  little  notice-board  just  by  the 
turnstile  to  say  that  tea  can  be  had  at  Cosey 
Corner  if  required.' 

'Tea!  Are  you  going  to  sell  tea  to  folks?'  said 
Harold,  getting  rather  red. 

'If   I  could  get   a  lot  of   people   to  give  me  six- 
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pence  a  head  for  tea  and  bread  and  butter  and 
jam,  why,  we  should  make  at  least  threepence  on 
each  person,'  said  Claudia.  'I  will  go  round  and 
speak  to  Mrs  Burgin.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
idea.' 

'I  wonder  how  many  people  would  come,'  said 
Lois.  '  It  would  be  rather  fun,  and  this  fine 
weather  we  could  put  the  table  out  in  the  garden.' 

'The  two  tables  from  our  sitting-room,'  said 
Claudia,  'and  we  could  give  tea  to  several  people.' 

1  Only  would  not  a  lot  of  rough  men  come 
about  ? '  said  Harold.  '  And  might  not  that  be 
unpleasant  ? ' 

'  You  would  have  to  stay  with  us,  Harold.  And 
I  don't  think  they  would  be  really  rough,'  said 
Claudia.  She  looked  gentle  and  sweet  and  digni- 
fied as  she  spoke.  Then  she  added,  '  We  must  not 
mind  even  if  people  are  a  little  rough.  Above  all 
things,  we  have  got  to  make  money.  This  thing 
must  be  a  success — it  shan't  be  a  failure ! ' 

Claudia  was  very  energetic,  and  she  carried  out 
her  plan  of  consulting  Mrs  Burgin;  she  went  to 
see  her  that  evening,  for  Mrs  Burgin,  after  all,  could 
not  come  to  the  little  farm. 

Mrs     Burgin    almost    wept     when     she     saw    the 
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young  girl,  and  Claudia  told  the  good  woman  all 
that  was  in  her  heart. 

'  We  are  learning/  said  Claudia,  '  and — and  I 
think  we  are  succeeding ;  but  I  am  determined  not 
to  touch  our  little  capital,  and  we  only  made 
eight  shillings  last  week ! ' 

1  And  what  can  you  live  on,  dearie  ? ' 

'We  can  stint  along/  said  Claudia,  'on  twelve 
shillings,  but  we  would  really  like  to  make  a 
pound  a  week.  Then  we  might  put  by  something 
for  coals  and  wood  and  light  in  the  winter.' 

'And  what  is  in  the  back  of  your  heart  now, 
dear  ? ' 

'I  have  often  noticed  people  going  by,  looking 
dusty  and  tired,  on  their  bicycles/  said  Claudia, 
'and  I  thought  we  would  give  them  tea.  At  first 
I  thought  that  we  would  put  up  a  little  board 
to  say  that  tea  could  be  obtained  at  our  cottage, 
but  I  have  thought  of  a  better  plan  than  that. 
I  think  Lois  or  Arthur,  or  perhaps  the  two, 
could  sit  on  the  stile,  and  if  they  saw  a  tired 
and  dusty  traveller,  who  looked  at  the  same  time 
kind-hearted  and  not  too  rough,  they  would  invite 
him  or  her  down  to  have  tea  at  the  cottage.' 

'I    don't   think   that  is  at  all    a  good   plan,    dear,' 
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said  Mrs  Bnrgin.  '  You  might  get  very  unpleasant 
people.     I  don't  like  it,  my  love.' 

'  Don't  you  ? '  said  Claudia,  looking  intensely 
disappointed. 

'  No ;  and  I  wish  you  would  not  do  it,  Miss 
Claudia.     I  do  earnestly  wish  you  would  not.' 

Claudia  had  a  great  vein  of  obstinacy  in  her 
character — in  that  respect  she  was  ver}^  like  her 
brother  Arthur.  She  did  not  say  anything.  Mrs 
Burgin  was  full  of  other  schemes,  however. 

'  I  have  a  dear  little  pig,'  she  said,  '  three 
months  old,  that  I  want  you  to  buy  from  me. 
You  shall  have  it  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  you 
can  pay  me  when  you  sell  it  again.  You  ought 
to  have  heaps  of  odds  and  ends  at  the  cottage, 
quite  enough  to  feed  a  pig,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  you  may  get  twenty-five  shillings  for  it. 
You  know  you  have  a  proper  piggery  in  which 
to  keep  it.  I'll  send  it  round,  if  you  like,  this 
evening.' 

The  thought  of  the  pig  cheered  Claudia  up  very 
much,  and  when  it  arrived,  as  it  did  by  Peter's 
own  hand  that  very  evening,  she  was  in  great 
excitement,  and  so  were  the  other  children,  about 
its  reception. 
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The  pig  was  called  the  '  Brownie '  on  the  spot, 
and  Arthur  got  up  nearly  an  hour  earlier  the  next 
morning  on  purpose  to  see  it  and  attend  to  it.  But 
Claudia  did  not  give  up  her  scheme  with  regard  to 
inviting  people  to  tea,  and  as  Peter  was  on  the 
premises,  she  proceeded  to  instruct  him.  She  went 
on  this  occasion  to  her  nest-egg.  She  took  from  it 
a  whole  precious  half-sovereign.  She  then  called 
Peter  into  the  kitchen. 

1  Peter,'  she  said,  '  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me,  and  to  do  it ' 

1  Secret,  you  mean  ? '  said  Peter.  '  Well,  that 's 
all  right.'  He  winked  at  Claudia  with  his  crooked 
eyes  as  he  spoke,  his  broad  mouth  relaxed  into 
a  grin,  and  he  pushed  his  stack  of  light  hair 
back  from  his  forehead.  '  I  know,  Miss  Claudia,'  he 
said,  'and  Peter  never  tells — never.' 

'  Well/  said  Claudia,  '  I  want  you  to  get  to- 
morrow at  the  market-town  four  three-pound  jars 
of  jam.  I  want  a  three-pound  jar  of  strawberry 
jam,  a  three-pound  jar  of  raspberry,  a  three-pound 
jar  of  black-currant,  and  a  three-pound  jar  of  plum. 
Shall  I  write  down  the  order  for  you,  Peter  ? ' 

1  Bless  you,  no  ! '  replied  Peter.  '  I  '11  remember  it 
fast  enough.' 

Cosey  Corner.  jj 
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'And  two  pounds  of  tea,  please,  Peter;  and  it 
must  be  rather  good  tea;  you  had  better  pay  one- 
and-eightpence  a  pound  for  it.' 

'  Bless  you  ! '  said  Peter  again,  *  I  know  where  to 
get  rarely  fine  tea  for  one-and-six.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Claudia.  '  Two  pounds  of  tea  at 
one-and-six.' 

' Anything  else,  missy  ? ' 

'  I  want  half-a-pound  of  the  best  fresh  butter.' 

'  You  can  get  the  butter  from  the  farm,  missy.' 

'No,  I  don't  wish  to  get  it  from  the  farm.  I 
may  want  you  to  get  me  half-a-pound  of  the 
best  fresh  butter  every  morning,  and  you  must 
not  ask  questions,  Peter.' 

'Oh  no,  I  won't  ask  no  questions,'  said  Peter. 
'  I  '11  remember.' 

'  I  think  that  is  all,'  said  Claudia,  '  for  the  present. 
When  may  I  have  the  things  ? ' 

'  If  one  of  the  boys  will  meet  me  at  the  cross- 
roads and  bring  a  basket,  you  shall  have  them  by 
nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,'  said  Peter. 

Claudia  promised,  and  he  went  off.  She  was  now 
very  much  excited.  She  resolved  to  try  her  new 
venture  the  very  next  day. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


A   BIRTHDAY. 

UT  the  very  next  day  everything  was 
changed.  Early  in  the  morning  a 
little  note  arrived  from  Mrs  Burgin. 
It  was  addressed  to  Claudia. 


'My  Dear' — it  ran — 'The  farmer 
and  me,  we  want  to  come  over  and  have  tea 
with  you  this  afternoon.  It  is  your  birthday, 
dear  Miss  Claudia,  and  we  want  that  it  should  be 
properly  celebrated.  So  don't  you  trouble  to  have 
anything  extra  in  the  way  of  meals,  for  our 
present,  in  the  shape  of  a  birthday  feast,  will 
arrive  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  We  will  be 
with  you,  please  the  Almighty,  by  six  o'clock  sharp. 
That  is  all  for  the  present,  my  love. — Your  affec- 
tionate friend,  Polly  Burgin.' 
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'  Oh  dear ! '  said  Claudia  after  she  had  read  the 
letter.  She  stared  straight  at  Lois,  who  was  looking 
back  at  her. 

'I  forgot  all  about  your  birthday,  Claudie,'  said 
the  little  girl.  '  Oh !  please  forgive  me ;  I  am  so 
terribly  sorry.' 

'  I  did  not  wish  to  remind  you,  darling,'  answered 
Claudia.  'We  are  so  busy  just  now,  and  so 
anxious,  that  we  have  no  time  even  to  think  of 
birthdays.  I  am  glad  Mrs  Burgin  is  coming ;  but 
all  the  same  I  did  want  to  try  our  experiment.' 

'We  can  try  it  to-morrow,'  said  Lois,  and  then 
she  lay  still  in  her  snug  bed  and  thought. 

Birthdays  at  home  were  very  important.  There 
was  the  break  fast- table  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
there  was  the  happy  and  fortunate  possessor  of  the 
birthday  seated  in  her  accustomed  place,  with  her 
plate  piled  up  with  parcels  and  letters — parcels  and 
letters  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  And  everybody 
wished  the  queen,  or  the  king,  of  the  day  long 
life,  health,  and  prosper^.  Oh !  the  home  birth- 
days were  very  delightful. 

Lois  was  only  a  little  girl,  and  she  was  very 
sorry  to  think  that  when  her  birthday  came,  which 
it    would    do   early  in  October,  it   was   to   be   taken 
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no  notice  of.  However,  Claudia's  word  was  law, 
and,  with  a  sigh,  Lois  got  up. 

'  I  could  only  give  Claudia  flowers  for  her  birth- 
day to-day,'  she  thought ;  '  but  even  flowers  are  a 
great  deal  better  than  nothing.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  good  time  on  our  darling 
Claudie's  birthday.  I  will  talk  to  Arthur  as  soon 
as  ever  breakfast  is  over.' 

The  morning  went  on  just  as  usual.  Claudia 
showed  Mrs  Burgin's  letter  to  Harold. 

He  said  that  it  would  be  very  nice  to  welcome 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  to  Cosey  Corner. 

'  I  am  most  anxious  to  have  a  chat  with  Mr 
Burgin,'  added  the  boy.  '  You  see,  Claudie,  I  know 
very  little  about  farming,  so  that  I  am  extremely 
likely  to  make  a  mistake.  Now,  there  is  the  field 
at  the  back  of  the  farm.  I  ought  to  be  arranging 
to  get  a  good  crop  out  of  that,  and  I  have  not 
an  idea  what  to  do.' 

'  It  is  very  odd,'  said  Claudia,  '  that  neither 
Mrs  Burgin  nor  the  farmer  has  been  to  see 
us  since  we  came  to  Cosey  Corner,  except  when 
Mrs  Burgin  came  the  evening  after  we  arrived. 
I  fancied,  somehow,  that  they  'd  come  over  once 
or    twice    a    week ;     but    we     are    here    now    close 
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on  six  weeks,  and  neither  of  them  has  visited 
us  since.' 

'Well,  all  the  more  reason  we  should  welcome 
them  to-day,'  said  Harold,  and  then  he  rose  from 
the  breakfast-table  and  went  out  to  attend  to  his 
numerous  duties. 

He  made  a  very  ideal-looking  farmer.  He  was 
a  handsome,  stalwart  young  fellow,  big  and  well- 
proportioned  for  his  age.  His  face  was  a  very 
manly  one ;  his  eyes  were  bright  and  intensely 
blue,  and  his  smile  was  sweet  and  cordial.  Claudia 
was  passionately  devoted  to  her  elder  brother ;  she 
thought  there  was  no  one  like  him  in  the  world. 

Arthur  went  somewhat  discontentedly  through 
his  accustomed  task  of  weeding  and  digging,  and 
keeping  the  exterior  of  Cosey  Corner  tidy.  These 
tasks  occupied  him  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He 
then  sat  in  the  shade,  and  opened  his  lesson-books. 
He  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  who  was 
not  altogether  happy.  Arthur's  nature  was  less 
contented  than  those  of  his  brother  and  sisters,  and 
the  first  delight  of  setting  up  for  themselves  having 
subsided,  he  began  to  pine  for  a  change. 

'  Dear,  dear ! '  he  said  to  himself,  '  I  wish  some- 
thing would  happen.     I  wish   Claudie   had  a  proper 
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birthday  treat — a  picnic  or  something  of  that  sort  : 
and  I  wish  I  knew  what  was  in  the  lean-to  room ; 
and  I  wish  I  needn't  do  lessons.  After  all,  I  muB 
a  big  boy  when  Claudia  expects  me  to  earn  money  by 
getting  people  to  come  here  to  have  tea.  I  don't  see 
why  big  boys  should  learn  lessons.  I  hate  weeding, 
too,  and  I  hate  getting  up  so  early.  Oh !  there  is 
Lois  calling  me  just  when  I  am  comfortable  after 
all  my  hard  work. — Well,  Lois  \ '  called  Arthur  in 
his  crassest  voice,  '  what  s  up  now  \ ' 

'  You  have  got  to  come  into  the  house  and  shell 
peas,'  said  Lois.  '  Come,  be  quick  about  it.  You 
are  a  lazy  boy.' 

Arthur  frowned.  Then  he  rose  discontentedly, 
shook  himself,  and  came  towards  Lois. 

Lois  began  to  Laugh. 

1  You  look/  she  said,  '  as  if  you  thought  that  all 
the  world  was  made  for  you.  Why  shouldn't  you 
help  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  \ ' 

•  I  am  sure  I  are  helping,'  said  Arthur,  with  a 
sad  disregard  to  grammar.  '  Why  should  I  shell 
peas  indoors  ?  Why  shouldn't  I  take  them  into  the 
wood  \ ' 

•  Claudie  won't  mind  a  bit.  Tell  her  you  "11  shell 
them  in  the  wood     Come  in  and  tell  her  youiself/ 
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Arthur  accompanied  Lois  into  the  kitchen. 
Claudia  was  standing  by  the  fire.  She  had  made 
a  tart  and  had  put  it  in  the  oven,  and  was 
anxiously  watching  the  result  of  her  handiwork. 

'  May  Arty  shell  the  peas  outside  ? '  asked  Lois. 
'  He  says  he  'd  like  to.' 

'  Yes,  darling,  of  course  you  may,'  answered 
Claudia.  '  Take  that  basket  and  that  tin  bowl. 
Put  the  peas  into  the  bowl  after  you  have  shed 
them.  Be  as  quick  as  you  can;  we  want  them 
for  dinner.' 

'  I  wish  ' said  Arthur.     He  stood — a  stubborn 

little  figure — in  the  kitchen,  his  legs  slightly  apart, 
a  frown  on  his  pretty  brow. 

'  What  do  you  wish  ? '  said  Claudia. 

'  That  we  might  have  the  people  who  ride  on 
bicycles  to  tea  this  afternoon.  I  want  fun — I  want 
change.' 

'You  are  having  quite  as  much  fun  and  change 
as  is  good  for  you,'  replied  Claudia.  '  Now  run 
off  and  be  quick.' 

She  spoke  a  little  sharply,  for  Arthur's  manner 
and  ways  troubled  her  a  great  deal. 

1  You  needn't  fret,  Claudie,'  said  her  little  sister, 
laying    her    hand    on    Claudia's    arm.      '  I  '11    see    that 
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Arty  behaves  himself.  He  never  does  anything  to 
make  me  very  angry,  'cos  if  he  did,  he  'd  get 
what's  what.' 

'  Oh,  you  funny  child ! '  said  Claudia ;  she  kissed 
Lois,  and  then  returned  to  her  baking  operations. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  tranquilly.  Arthur 
shelled  his  peas,  and  never  noticed  a  man  go 
through  the  wood — a  tall  man,  good-looking,  with 
an  earnest  and  troubled  expression  in  his  eyes, 
who  watched  the  little  boy  as  he  shelled  his  peas 
slowly  into  the  tin  bowl.  The  man  turned  away, 
and  got  out  of  sight  before  Arthur  knew  anything 
about  him.  Then  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
forehead  and  a  bewildered  expression  came  into 
his  eyes. 

'  So  like,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  Yes ;  but  I  must 
be  mistaken.  By  no  possible  means  could  he  be  the 
child  of 

He  went  slowly  away,  thinking  hard  as  he  went. 
Presently  he  reached  his  dog-cart,  where  another 
man  was  idly  flicking  the  flies  away  from  a  stout 
pony.  The  stranger  who  had  watched  Arthur  in 
the  wood  mounted  the  dog-cart  and  gave  directions 
to  the  man. 

1  Do    you    happen    to     know  ? '    he     said    after    a 
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pause,  '  the  name  of  that  pretty  little  cottage 
which  can  be  seen  through  the  trees — that  one  ? ' 

As  he  spoke  he  indicated  the  chimneys  of  Cosey 
Corner. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir,'  was  the  answer.  '  It 
belongs  to  a  Farmer  Burgin,  who  owns  a  large 
farm — Honeysuckle  Farm — in  these  parts/ 

1  Oh  !     And  has  Farmer  Burgin  any  children  ? ' 

1  Is  it  the  farmer  ?  Children  ? '  replied  the  man. 
1  No,  sir,  that  he  hasn't.  Him  and  the  missis  are 
as  good  a  couple  as  ever  walked ;  but  the  Lord 
ain't  blessed  them  with  chick  nor  kin.  I  hear 
say  that  once  there  was  a  little  un,  but  it  died.' 

The  stranger  asked  no  more  questions,  but  during 
the  rest  of  that  day  the  little  figure  of  the  boy 
who  had  shelled  peas  under  the  oak-tree  came 
back  to  him  time  and  again. 

Meanwhile  Arthur  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  dullness  of  his  afternoon.  The  midday  meal 
was  scarcely  over  before  the  rumbling  of  cart- 
wheels was  heard.  The  feet  of  a  donkey  crunched 
the  gravel  outside  the  little  cottage,  and  Claudia, 
raising  her  head,  saw  Peter's  well-known  figure 
standing  by  the  old  donkey's  head. 

All   four   children  rushed  out  immediately.     Peter 
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was  standing  close  to  the  donkey,  with  a  smile 
on  his  face,  and  close  to  Peter  stood  Sally,  who 
began  to  rub  her  hands  in  a  most  gleeful  manner. 
The  next  instant,  as  though  she  could  not  help 
herself,  she  had  flown  at  Lois  and  given  her  two 
resounding  kisses  on  each  cheek. 

'  Eh ! '  she  said.  '  We  have  brought  up  the  tea 
for  missis,  and  missis  says  that  I  am  to  stop  to 
help  if  I  like.  And  here 's  Mike,  as  imperent  as 
ever. — Ain't  you,  Mike?' 

Mike  the  donkey  slowly  waved  his  long  ears 
backwards  and  forwards ;  you  might  have  imagined 
that  he  heard.  But  what  did  it  matter  about 
Mike,  or  even  about  Peter,  or  even  about  dear, 
funny  Sally  herself  ?  It  was  the  contents  of  the 
cart  which  seemed  so  mysterious,  so  exciting  and 
so  delightful.  For  the  cart  contained  a  hamper 
and  a  basket,  and  a  great  big  parcel;  and  when 
the  hamper  and  the  basket  and  the  parcel  had 
been  deposited  on  the  ground,  outside  the  cottage, 
Peter,  winking  at  Sally,  turned  Mike's  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  gate,  and  a  moment  later  had 
disappeared  as  completely  as  though  donkey  and 
man  had  never  arrived  at  Cosey  Corner. 

1  Let 's  open  the  hamper/  said  Sally. 
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She  was  down  on  her  knees  in  a  moment,  and  the 
contents  of  the  hamper  were  soon  lying  on  the  grass. 

What  wonderful  and  delicious  things  had  arrived 
to  tempt  the  jaded  appetites  of  the  old  farmer 
and  his  wife,  and  to  excite  the  children  past  all 
bounds  !  Pies,  cakes,  and  jellies  and  creams,  and 
piles  and  piles  of  fruit,  even  strawberries  (which 
were  quite  over  by  now  at  Cosey  Corner),  roast 
chicken,  roast  duck,  &c. — all  lay  nicely  prepared 
and  ready  for  tea.  And  Sally,  although  she  had 
a  somewhat  uncouth  appearance,  was  so  pleasant, 
so  comfortable,  so  servant-like. 

'  Miss  Claudia,'  she  said,  '  it  is  your  birthday, 
and  missis,  she  says  that  you  're  not  to  put  your 
hand  to  nothing  whatever.  You're  just  to  put  on 
your  prettiest  dress,  and  to  be  a  line  lady  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  For  it 's  me  that  '11  work  and 
get  the  supper  ready,  and  don't  you  fret  about 
nothing.' 

'  And  may  I  have  a  holiday  too  ? '  asked  Lois. 
'  May  I  put  on  my  prettiest  frock  and  not  do 
nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ? ' 

1  That  you  may,  little  darling,'  said  Sally,  '  for 
I  've  come  to  do  all  the  work  from  now  until 
the  last  thinu  to-niidit.' 
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It  really  was  delightful  to  see  Sally  working. 

1 1  never  knew  before  what  a  comfort  it  was 
to  have  some  one  else  to  do  washing-up  and 
cooking  and  preparing  meals,'  said  Claudia,  and 
then  she  laughed  softly,  and  ran  up  to  her  tiny 
room. 

She  sat  for  a  moment  at  the  open  window,  and 
on  her  young  face  there  grew  a  very  serious 
expression. 

'  Am  I  succeeding  V  she  said  to  herself.  '  Is  the 
plan  going  to  be  a  good  plan  after  all  ?  Shall 
we  make  the  money  we  want  ?  Shall  we  be  able 
to  help  father  and  mother  ?  Shall  we  at  least  learn 
to  keep  ourselves  ?  Dear  Mr  and  Mrs  Burgin ! 
They're  like  a  fairy  godfather  and  godmother. 
Oh  !  I  do  feel  happy,  and  somehow  I  do  think 
God  is  helping  me.  And  oh !  it  is  nice  not  to 
have  to  prepare  the  tea  to-night.' 

So  Claudia  put  on  her  white  muslin  frock, 
tied  a  pale  gold  ribbon  round  her  slim  waist, 
brushed  her  curly  hair  into  a  semblance  of  order, 
and  ran  downstairs. 

Lois  soon  appeared,  also  in  festive  attire,  and 
then  the  sisters,  their  arms  twined  round  each 
other's    waists,    went   into    the    wood,    and   sat   there 
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in  the  cool  shade  for  a  whole  long,  delightfully 
lazy  hour. 

'  Oh,  this  is  good ! '  Claudia  said  once-  or  twice. 
'I  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  I.  Fancy 
having  nothing  to  do,  and  having  Sally  to  wait 
on  us.' 

'  When  we  are  very,  very  rich ;  when  we  have 
made  a  lot  of  money  by  our  cups  of  tea  and  our 
bread  and  butter,  and  our  jam-sandwiches,  shall 
we  have  a  Sally  of  our  own  to  wait  on  us  ? ' 
asked  Lois. 

1  Perhaps,'  said  Claudia ;  '  but  the  real  fun  of  a 
Sally  is  not  to  have  her  every  day.  When  we 
have  her  once  in  six  weeks  or  so,  we  learn  to 
appreciate  her.' 

'  What  does  'predate  mean  ? '  asked  Lois.  '  You 
do  use  such  funny  words,  Claudie.' 

'  It  means — it  means ' said  Claudia.     '  I  declare 

there  is  Harold.     I  must  run  and  speak  to  him.' 

She  dashed  up  from  the  ground  and  went  back 
to  the  front  of  the  cottage.  By  this  time  the 
aspect  of  things  had  changed.  It  was  a  perfect 
afternoon,  very  sultry  and  hot  in  the  sun,  and 
just  delicious  in  the  shade,  and  Sally  had  drawn 
the  table   out  of  the   cottage  and  put  it  just  where 
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the  deep  shadows  caused  by  the  eaves  fell  thickest. 
And  the  table  was  covered  with  a  white  cloth, 
and  crowned  and  garlanded  with  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  laden  with  all  sorts  of  good  things  to  eat. 
A  chair  was  placed  for  each  member  of  the  party, 
and  the  birthday  feast  was  ready. 
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T  about  ten  minutes  to  six  Mr  and 
Mrs  Burgin  arrived.  They  had 
walked  over,  and  Mrs  Burgin  looked 
rather  hot.  She  sat  in  the  cool 
shade  of  the  cottage  and  wiped  her 
brow  with  a  soft  white  cambric  handkerchief. 
She  was  dressed  in  her  very  best,  in  honour  of 
Claudia's  birthday,  and  Mrs  Burgin's  best  was 
somewhat  imposing. 

She  wore  a  skirt  of  black  velvet,  which  had 
seen,  as  she  expressed  it,  better  days,  but  was 
still  a  very  handsome  skirt  indeed.  It  was  full — 
very  full — round  the  waist,  and  it  did  not  reach 
the  ground  by  a  matter  of  a  good  two  inches. 
The  farmer's  wife  was  naturally  stout,  and  the 
velvet   skirt   did   not   make   her   look   any   slimmer; 
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but  then,  as  she  said,  what  could  be  grander  than 
real  black  velvet — not  your  horrid  velveteen,  but 
the  real  thing,  which  cost,  in  its  day,  at  least  a 
guinea  a  yard  ?  But  handsome  as  the  skirt  was,  it 
was  nothing  at  all  to  the  bodice  which  topped  it. 
This  bodice  was  made  of  shiny  satin,  pale  blue  in 
colour,  and  was  trimmed  with  a  rich  embroidery 
of  ivy-leaves  and  roses.  This  had  been  a  present 
to  Mrs  Burgin  from  her  husband  about  ten  years 
ago.  Nothing  would  induce  her  to  have  the  pattern 
altered,  and  naturally  the  sleeves  were  a  good 
deal  out  of  date.  But  what  mattered  that  ? 
The  farmer's  wife  felt  that  no  one  was  better 
decked  than  herself,  and  all  four  children,  as  they 
looked  at  her  shining,  radiant  face,  agreed  with 
her.  For  such  good  nature  shone  out  of  those 
kindly  eyes ;  and  as  to  the  lips,  they  were  quite 
puckered  with  the  amount  of  smiling  they  had 
to  do.  Mrs  Burgin's  hair  was  still  very  soft  and 
very  brown,  and  her  teeth  were  white  as  snow. 
Was  there  ever  a  sweeter  or  more  radiant-looking 
little  farmer's  wife  ? 

Farmer  Burgin  also  wore  his  best  for  the 
auspicious  occasion.  He  had  on  a  dark-blue  frock- 
coat    with     brass    buttons,     and     a    white    flowered 
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waistcoat,  and  knee-breeches,  and  polished  boots. 
He  was  very  hot,  and  although  he  had  on  his 
very  best,  he  did  not  feel  nearly  so  comfortable 
as  in  his  work -a -day  suit;  but  what  matter? 
Any  amount  of  toil  and  labour  and  pain  was 
worth   going  through  for  Miss  Claudia's  birthday. 

The  children  clustered  round  the  good  pair  in 
great  delight.  Mrs  Burgin  kissed  both  the  girls, 
and  Arthur  too,  at  least  half-a-dozen  times,  and 
then  she  said  she  felt  cooler,  and  she  sat  down 
on  the  bench  outside  the  cottage  door,  and  fanned 
herself  with  a  cabbage-leaf. 

'It  is  my  black  velvet  skirt,'  she  said.  'It  is  a 
bit  heavy,  but  I  wouldn't  think  of  wearing  any- 
thing less  respectable  on  your  birthday,  Miss 
Claudia.' 

Claudia  told  her  that  she  looked  very  sweet  in 
the  black  velvet  skirt ;  and  then  Sally  appeared 
with  the  tea-kettle  and  the  tea-pot,  which  she 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Claudia  an- 
nounced that  tea  was  ready. 

They  all  sat  down  to  tea  in  the  shade,  and 
very  much  they  enjoyed  it. 

The  farmer,  however,  was  noticed  both  bjT  Claudia 
and    Harold    to    be     somewhat    silent.       He    sighed 
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once  or  twice — not  as  though  he  were  unhappy, 
but  as  if  there  were  something  in  his  heart  too 
big  to  hold  with  comfort.  He  pushed  away  his 
second  cup  of  tea,  and  rejected  any  more  of  the 
coral-pink  ham,  and  said  he  was  about  sick  of 
strawberries.  But  all  the  time,  while  he  sighed, 
and  refused  to  eat  with  his  accustomed  appetite, 
he  smiled,  and  patted  Lois's  charming  little  head  of 
sunny  hair,  and  chucked  Arthur  under  the  chin, 
and  altogether  looked  both  queer  and  mysterious. 

Towards  the  end  of  tea  Sally  went  up  to  the 
farmer  and  whispered  for  a  moment  in  his  ear. 
He  nodded  his  head  once  or  twice  and  looked 
across  at  his  wife,  and  then  his  wife  nodded  back 
to  him ;  and  when  the  children  saw  these  deepening 
signs  of  mystery,  they  became  so  excited  that  they 
also  found  their  appetites  failing,  and  laid  down 
their  knives  and  forks. 

The  moment  this  happened,  Farmer  Burgin  said 
in  a  stentorian  voice : 

'I  take  it  that  we  are  about  done.' 

'Yes,  thank  you,  farmer,'  answered  Claudia. 
'We  have  had  a  splendid  meal.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  could  eat  another  morsel.' 

'Well  then,  there  is  a   good   bit  left  over  for   the 
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days  that  come  after  a  birthday,'  said  the  farmer. 
'And  you  can  store  up  the  remnants  of  the  feast 
in  your  larder,  Miss  Claudia,  and  maybe  you  will 
have  a  bit  of  rest  in  the  cooking  line  for  a  day  or 
two/ 

Claudia  nodded  and  smiled. 

'I  am  sure  I  shall,'  she  said,  leaning  over  towards 
Mrs  Burgin,  and  taking  that  good  woman's  hand 
in  hers. 

'Speak  up  now,  John,'  said  the  farmer's  wife. 
1  Get  it  off  your  mind,  man.  Speak  up  and  have 
done  with  it.' 

'Eh,  dear!'  said  the  farmer,  rising  slowly,  sighing 
profoundly,  and  puffing  out  his  broad  chest.  '  Tis  I 
that  will  be  glad  to  get  it  off  my  mind,  for  if  ever 
there  was  a  man  pothered  when  there 's  a  secret 
about,  I  'm  the   man.' 

'  Eh,  John  ! '  said  the  wife  again.  '  Speak  up  and 
get  it  off  your  mind.  When  a  thing  has  to  be 
done,  the  sooner  it 's  clone  the  better.' 

1  What  can  be  the  matter  ? '  thought  Claudia 
Even  though  the  farmer's  face  was  very  smiling, 
and  the  farmer's  eyes  were  twinkling  with  intense 
happiness,  she  felt  a  curious  sense  of  alarm.  She 
looked     at    Harold,    but    Harold    was     listening     to 
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the  mysterious  sounds  a  little  beyond,  or  rather  at 
the  back  of,  the  cottage — a  trampling  sound,  and 
the  lowing  of  a  cow  or  calf,  and  a  buzzing  noise. 
What  did  it  all  mean  ?  The  farmer's  eyes  met 
those  of  the  lad.  Harold  blushed,  and  the  farmer 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

'You  have  heard  'em,'  he  said,  looking  at  Harold. 
1  You  are  wondering — you  are  thinking  that  footsteps 
uncommon  like  those  of  a  pony  have  no  business  at 
Cosey  Corner,  and  that   the  lowing  of   a  calf    might 

find  a  more  suitable  home,  and  that  the There, 

there,  what  is  it,  wife  ? ' 

'  You  do  give  things  away,'  said  Mrs  Burgin.  '  I 
don't  want  to  be  angry  with  you,  my  man,  but  you 
fret  me  when  you  give  things  away.' 

1  Then  you  tell — you  tell,'  said  the  farmer.  '  There 
is  no  one  has  a  better  right,  Roly-poly.  I  '11  step 
down,  and  leave  the  matter  with  a  heart  and  a 
half  in  your  hands.' 

1  Eh,  what  a  pother ! '  said  Mrs  Burgin ;  but  she 
rose  quickly,  being,  if  the  truth  must  be  known, 
most  anxious  to  tell  the  story  herself.  The  rays 
of  the  westering  sun  shone  on  her  face  at  this 
moment,  and  lit  up  the  gay  embroidery  of  her 
sky-blue  bodice,  and  some  of  those  rays  also  seemed 
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to  get   into   her   eyes,   so   very    bonny    and   so    very 
kind  did  she  look. 

'My  little  dears,'  said  the  farmer's  wife,  'it  is  a 
delight  to  me  and  my  man  to  find  ourselves  here 
in  the  midst  of  what  we  call  our  little  family.  For, 
not  being  blessed  with  children  of  our  own,  we  have 
took  very  kindly  to  you  four,  my  loves,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  your  dear  mother,  who  was  the 
sweetest  bairn  God  ever  pat  into  the  world — 
except  one  whom  I  can't  name — but  for  your  own 
sakes.  Because  you  have  pluck,  my  dears,  and  you 
love  them  who  are  your  parents,  whom  you  ought 
to  love.  It  has  therefore  come  into  the  hearts  of 
John  and  me  that  Miss  Claudia's  birthday  is  the 
very  time  to  give  you  four  what  we  may  call 
a  "  leg  up."  There 's  many  a  body  would  have 
succeeded  in  a  big  thing,  even  as  big  as  this  is, 
if  some  one  just  at  the  right  moment  had  given 
that  body  a  "leg  up."  More  often  'tis  t'other 
way,  and  a  "leg  down"  is  given,  and  that  is 
why  folks  fail.  Well,  birthdays  are  good  times, 
and  ought  to  bring  blessings.  They  say  good  fairies 
are  always  hovering  near  on  the  birthday  of  a 
young  girl  who  has  a  simple  heart,  and  true  love, 
and   real    faith    in    God.     Now  then,  that  is  preface 
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enough ;  but  I  was  always  fond  of  hearing  my  own 
tongue.' 

'So  you  were,  Roly-poly/  here  interrupted  the 
farmer.  '  Buck  up,  old  woman.  Out  with  it,  or 
I  '11  have  to  burst  with  the  news  myself.' 

Mrs  Burgin  just  paused  an  instant,  got  her  breath, 
and  then  she  continued : 

1  Miss  Claudia,  Master  Harold,  Miss  Lois,  and 
Master  Aithur,  there  are  certain  ways  of  making 
money,  and  one  of  them  is  bees.' 

1  Bees  ? '  said  Claudia. 

'  Yes,  my  young  lady,  bees.  Once  you  have  'em, 
they  do  the  earning.  They  don't  trouble  you  no 
more  than  if  they  weren't  there.  You  have  thou- 
sands of  servants  toiling  for  you  day  and  night, 
sucking  out  the  sweets  of  the  flowers  for  you  and 
making  honeycomb,  and  the  queen  bee  laying  her 
eggs,  and  the  little  baby  bees  coming  out  in  fresh 
and  fresh  relays  all  for  you.  And  when  the  winter 
comes,  you  take  the  honey  from  your  poor,  hard- 
working servants,  and  you  sell  it.  Now,  the  farmer 
and  me,  knowing  that  bees  is  money,  have  brought 
you  a  hive,  and  a  very  thriving  one,  for  your 
birthday  present,  Miss  Claudia.' 

1  Oh  dear  ! '  said  Claudia. 
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'  How  lovely ! '  cried  Arthur.  '  I  just  dote  on 
honey.' 

'  You  ma}'  keep  a  little  of  it,  and  you  must  sell 
the  rest,'  said  Mrs  Burgin ;  '  and  we  will  go  round 
the  farm  presently,  and  find  the  right  site  to  put 
the  hive  on,  and  the  bees  won't  know  anything, 
for  my  man  made  them  a  bit  sleepy  with  a  little 
smoke  before  we  brought  them  over,  and  when 
they  recover  themselves  they  will  be  ready  to  work 
just  as  though  nothing  had  happened.' 

' 1  am  so  glad  we  have  got  bees,'  said  Claudia. 
1  Oh,  you  are  good  ! ' 

'And  I  will  tell  you,  my  dears,  all  about  the 
managing  of  the  little  critturs,'  cried  the  farmer. 
— '  But   go   on,    Polly ;    go  on,  old  woman.' 

'  Well/  said  Mrs  Burgin,  '  that  is  money ;  not 
much,  but  something.  But,  seeing  that  there 's  a 
good  bit  of  land  here,  and  that  field  to  the  west 
is  not  being  made  any  use  of,  we  thought  per- 
haps— eh  ? ' 

Here  she  paused  and  passed  her  hand  across  her 
eyes,  for  in  truth,  notwithstanding  all  her  brave 
words,  she  was  feelinor  almost  as  sore  at  losing 
Clover  as  if  a  child  of  hers — had  she  happened  to 
have  one — was  going  to  school. 
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'  We  thought/  she  continued,  '  that  it  was  a  real 
pity,  seeing  that  money,  so  to  speak,  is  real  urgent, 
that  the  field  should  lie  waste.  And,  Miss  Claudie 
honey,  there's  a  young  heifer  what  will  live  in  the 
field,  and  next  year  she  will  have  a  calf,  and  you 
can  sell  the  calf,  and  you  can  sell  the  milk,  and 
her  name  is' 

'  Oh,'  said  Claudia — '  oh — not  Clover  ! ' 

'Yes,  my  darling,  it  is  Clover.  For  there  never 
was  such  a  little  princess  of  a  calf  as  Clover,  and 
do  you  think,  my  dear,  I  'd  give  you  second  best  ? 
When  I  'm  about  it  I  won't  do  that,  my  love ;  no, 
not  for  nobody.' 

Claudia's  arms  were  flung  round  Mrs  Burgin's 
neck,  and  her  tears  dropped  on  the  frill  of  real 
lace  which  trimmed  the  top  of  her  sky-blue  bodice. 

There  was  quite  a  pause,  and  the  farmer  blew 
his  nose  lustily  before  the  birthday  speech  con- 
tinued. 

'  That  is  my  present,'  Mrs  Burgin  said,  '  and 
much  good  may  it  do  you,  my  dear;  and  I  am 
not  pretending  to  undervalue  Clover,  for  she  is 
worth  all  the  love  you  can  give  her,  besides  being 
worth  a  solid  lump  of  solid  gold,  for  she  is  highly 
bred,   and    her    calves   will    be    splendid    when    they 
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come.  But  now,  the  farmer  don't  mean  to  be  out- 
done by  me.  If  he  didn't  say  so,  I  see  it  in  his 
eyes;  and  as  we  both  see  that  there  is  long  life 
and  prosperity  before  the  owners  of  Cosey  Corner, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  you,  Master  Harold,  and 
you,  Miss  Claudia,  to  say  nothing  of  the  young 
uns,  ought  to  have  a  sort  of  conveyance  to  take 
your  things  to  market.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  Peter  will  call  and  take  them,  but  you  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  going  yourselves  whenever 
you  like.  So  there  is  Bob  and  the  cart  as  a 
birthday  present  al.^o,  Miss  Claudia ;  and  Master 
Harold  will,  of  course,  share  in  the  comfort  that 
it  brings.' 

'  You  know  Bob/  said  the  farmer,  rising  slowly. 
'  Now,  he  is  a  nice  little  chap,  and  as  peart  as  they 
make  'em,  without  a  scrap  of  vice  in  him  anyhow. 
I  rear  a  lot  of  ponies  on  the  farm,  and  one  more 
or  less  don't  matter.  So,  children,  you  are  heartily 
welcome  to  Bob.  My  real  present,  I  think  I  ought 
to  say,  is  the  new  cart  and  harness.  And  now,  let's 
waste  no  more  time  in  words,  but  come  and  look 
at  the  birthday  presents,  and  see  where  we  can 
put  'em.' 

But  although  the  farmer  did  not  wish  for  thanks, 
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he  could  scarcely  restrain  his  emotion  when  both 
Harold  and  Claudia  spoke.  Not  that  they  were 
eloquent,  either  of  them,  unless  the  tears  in  Claudia's 
eyes  and  the  deep  flush  on  Harold's  face  and  a  cer- 
tain brightness  in  his  eyes  were  eloquent.  Perhaps 
they  were — perhaps  they  were  more  eloquent  than 
any  words. 

1  Come/  said  the  farmer,  '  we  understand.  Come, 
for  time  is  passing,  and  the  critturs  will  be 
hungry.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  how  the  rest 
of  that  evening  was  passed,  or  how  the  farmer  and 
his  wife,  having  secretly  arranged  the  whole  of  this 
happy  day's  programme,  had  really  made  arrange- 
ments beforehand  for  the  comfort  of  both  Bob  and 
Clover.  For  most  mysteriously  an  old  shed  had 
been  converted  into  one  apparently  new  for  Clover, 
and  Bob  stood  in  the  stable  as  if  he  had  passed  all 
his  life  there. 

'You  must  buy  oats  for  Bob  as  soon  as  you  can 
afford  it,  young  man,'  said  the  farmer,  turning  to 
Harold ;  '  but  for  the  first  month  or  two  I  '11  provide 
'em.  You  see  this  bin  ?  It 's  quite  full  of  white 
oats,  the  very  choicest  of  all.  You  must  give  him 
this  measure  full  twice  a  day.     Peter  is  coming  over 
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to-morrow  to  help  you  both  with  the  heifer  and  the 
pony;  but,  of  course,  after  that  you  will  manage 
them  yourselves.  It  is  straightforward  work.  You 
treat  em  well  and  they  '11  treat  you  well ;  and  if 
anything  goes  wrong,  why,  I  guess  Farmer  Burgin 
is  as  good  a  doctor  as  is  to  be  found  in  these 
parts.' 

1  The  bees  !  the  bees  ! '  said  Arthur.  He  was  really 
more  interested  in  the  coming  of  these  little  workers 
than  he  was  in  either  the  calf  or  the  pony.  The 
rumbling  and  murmuring  in  the  hive  was  very  loud 
at  that  moment,  and  Claudia  looked  all  about  her 
in  some  wonder  to  see  where  the  hive  was.  At  last 
she  perceived,  lying  on  a  large  slab  of  stone,  some- 
thing  enormous,  covered  with  a  huge  cloth. 

'  There  are  the  bees,'  said  the  farmer.  '  I  told 
Peter  to  bring  a  couple  of  men  round  by-and-by, 
and  we'll  move  'em,  covered  up  as  they  are,  into 
the  sunniest  part  of  the  garden.  Then  we'll  take 
away  the  cover,  and  the  critturs  will  never  know 
they  have  changed  homes.' 

As  the  farmer  spoke  Peter  and  the  two  men 
appeared,  and  the  transit  of  the  bees  was  quickly 
and  deftly  effected.  There  was  a  spot  in  the  garden 
where    roses    and    honeysuckle  made   an   archway  of 
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fragrant  flowers,  and  close  by  this  archway  the  bees 
on  their  stone  slab  were  placed.  They  were  still 
rather  sleepy  from  the  smoke  which  the  farmer  had 
given  them  to  induce  them  to  bear  their  removal ; 
but  already  they  were  beginning  to  wake,  and  to 
return  to  their  interrupted  duties.  When  they 
buzzed  about  Arthur  backed  a  little,  being  some- 
what afraid  of  their  stints. 

'If  you  treat  them  kindly  they  won't  hurt  you,' 
said  the  farmer.  'They  are  the  knowingest  things 
on  earth,  and  never  yet  mistook  friend  for  foe. 
They  like  this  sweet-pea,  and  they  love  roses;  but 
they  are  the  sort  that  go  abroad  a  bit  for  their 
honey.  It  is  on  the  heather  moors  not  far  from 
here  that  they  get  their  richest  gold  to  put  into 
your  box,  my  children.' 

Then  the  cart  was  examined.  It  was  a  spring- 
cart,  with  bright-red  wheels  and  a  chocolate-brown 
body ;  and  there  were  neat  cushions  inside ;  and,  in 
short,  it  looked  as  smart  and  spick-and-span  as 
possible.  And  the  harness  was  tan  leather  with 
brass  mountings.  Was  there  ever,  ever  since  the 
world  began,  such  a  lovely  and  perfect  birthday 
present  ? 
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HE  birthday,  with  all  its  happiness, 
passed  by,  but  other  days  nearly  as 
bright  followed.  The  fresh  interests 
brought  into  the  children's  lives  by 
the  good  farmer  and  his  wife  could 
not  be  expected  to  subside  very  quickly,  for  they 
were  the  sort  of  interests  which  deepen  and  grow 
greater  day  by  day. 

Harold  supplied  himself  with  a  first-rate  book 
on  bees,  and  studied  it  at  all  leisure  moments. 
The  information  he  derived  therefrom  he  imparted 
to  his  sisters  and  brother.  This  year  they  could 
not  expect  to  make  much  by  their  bees,  but  next 
year  they  would  have  the  new-fashioned  hives  and 
sections  in  which  the  clever  little  bees  would  build 
up  their  combs. 
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'  Next  year,'  said  Harold,  '  we  shall  make  a  good 
deal  by  our  honey.' 

*  That  is,  if  we  are  here  next  year,'  was  Claudia's 
answer.  '  Harold,'  she  added,  '  I  often  wonder  what 
father  and  mother  will  say  when  they  come  to 
see  us  towards  the  end  of  September.  In  mother's 
last  letter  she  spoke  about  having  made  arrange- 
ments for  ns  when  they  go  to  Australia.  She  did 
not  say  what  those  arrangements  would  be,  and 
she  seemed  very,  very  sad.  At  the  end  of  her 
letter  she  said :  "  I  wish  we  could  do  better,  but 
we  can't ;  it  is  impossible ; "  and  then  she  added : 
"  I  am  so  glad,  so  very  thankful,  that  you  are 
having  such  a  happy  holiday  all  together  in  the 
sweet,  sweet  country,  and  with  dear  Mr  and  Mrs 
Burgin." ' 

1  Was  that  your  birthday  letter  ? '  asked  Harold 
suddenly. 

'Yes,  it  was  my  birthday  letter.  There  were 
some  things  in  it  I  cannot  talk  of ;  they  are  too 
sacred.' 

Claudia's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Harold  flung 
his  arm  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her.  He  was 
not  a  boy  to  say  much,  and  Claudia  knew  that 
this  silent  embrace  was  worth  hundreds  of  words. 
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'  It  is  my  opinion,'  he  said  after  a  pause,  i  that 
we  shall  be  here  next  year,  and  perhaps  the  year 
after  as  well.  I  feel  like  settling  down  at  Cosey 
Corner.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  make  it  quite 
possible  for  us  to  earn  enough  to  live  on,  and 
when  we  are  settled  down  and  the  holidays  are 
over,  some  arrangement  can  be  made  for  Lois's 
schooling,  and  for  Arthur's  as  well.' 

'I  can  teach  Lois,  if  it  comes  to  that,'  said 
Claudia.  '  I  worked  so  very  hard  at  school  myself 
that,  although  I  am  quite  young,  I  know  a  good 
deal  for  my  age,  and  what  I  know,  I  can  teach. 
Some  people  can't,  but  I  can.  Yes,  Hal,  I  am 
certain  that  we  can  manage  to  pay  our  way,  if 
only  father  and  mother  will  agree.' 

1  They  must — they  shall,'  answered  the  boy.  '  Farmer 
Burgin  will  coax  them  to;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  resist  him  when  he  sets  his  heart  on  a  thing.' 

Claudia  said  nothing  more  at  that  time.  The 
heifer,  Clover,  took  up  a  good  many  of  her 
thoughts.  Clover  was  certainly  the  sweetest  calf 
that  had  ever  come  into  the  world.  She  was  so 
affectionate  and  so  wise,  and  then  she  was  such  a 
beauty.  Her  limbs  were  made  so  clean,  so  upright, 
so   graceful,   and    her    coat    shone    like    satin.      The 
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white  star  on  her  forehead  gleamed  like  snow  in 
summer ;  her  eyes  were  beautifully  soft  and  pathetic. 
She  attached  herself  immediately  to  Claudia,  and 
would  follow  her,  almost  like  a  dog,  all  over  the 
little  farm. 

But  perhaps  the  gifts  which  caused  the  greatest 
amount  of  delight  of  all  were  Bob  the  pony,  and 
the  new  pony-cart  and  harness.  Oh,  the  way  they 
used  that  cart — the  long  drives  they  took  in  it — 
the  expeditions  in  which  the  cart  and  pony  bore 
a  part !  The  children  were  certainly  very  happy 
during  that  time. 

But  happiness  in  this  old  world  is  never  quite 
perfect — for  if  it  were,  earth  would  be  earth  no 
longer.  There  always  comes  some  little  bit  of 
trouble,  or  some  little  cross,  or  some  cloud  over 
the  blueness  of  the  sky ;  and  Claudia,  who  had 
felt  a  little  depressed  and  slightly  anxious  before 
her  birthday,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  very 
handsome  presents  which  Mr  and  Mrs  Burgin  had 
given  to  herself  and  her  brothers  and  sister,  began 
now  to  have  the  old  anxiety  returning  to  her. 

Mrs  Burgin  had  been  strongly  against  Claudia's 
tea  scheme.  She  had  said  plainly  that  she  did 
not  like   it,    and    it   was   really  because   of   this   tea 
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scheme  that  she  prompted  her  husband  to  help  the 
children  in  the  way  they  had  done.  For  a  time 
Claudia,  excited  with  all  her  new  presents,  had 
given  it  up;  but  as  things  settled  down  once  again 
into  the  usual  pleasant  and  humdrum  life  of  the 
farm,  the  thought  of  this  way  of  making  money 
returned  to  her.  It  was  really  necessary  to  make 
money  somehow,  and  the  vegetables  and  the  fruit 
having  practically  come  to  an  end,  Claudia  could 
think  of  no  other  means  by  which  a  few  shillings 
might  be  earned  weekly  towards  the  household 
expenses.  Earned  they  must  be  by  some  fashion 
or  other,  for  nothing  would  induce  Claudia  to  break 
into  the  money  which  was  kept  in  the  old  tea- 
pot in  the  kitchen  cupboard. 

One  evening  she  spoke  to  Harold  about  her 
scheme. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  said  after  she  had 
explained  her  idea  a  little. 

1  Nothing  so  very  dreadful,'  she  replied.  '  You 
know  that  Cosey  Corner,  although  it  looks  so 
sheltered,  is  really  only  a  very  short  way  from 
the  high  -  road,  and  the  high  -  road  leads  to  a 
town,  and  people  are  always  cycling  or  walking 
on  it.' 
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1  Well,  let  them  cycle,  and  let  them  walk,'  said 
Harold.     '  I  can't  see  that  it  is  our  affair.' 

*  But  I  mean  to  have  it  very  much  our  affair,' 
was  Claudia's  answer.  '  I  want  those  people,  if 
they  are  tired,  or  hot,  or  thirsty,  to  come  to  Cosey 
Corner  and  drink  tea,  and  perhaps  lemonade,  but 
certainly  tea.' 

1  My  dear  Claudia,  I  always  knew  you  were  kind- 
hearted,  but  do  you  seriously  mean  to  entertain 
all  the  country-side  at  tea  or  lemonade  ? ' 

'It  would  be  delightful  if  all  the  country-side 
would  come,'  was  Claudia's  reply ;  ■  for,  Hal,  they 
must  pay  me.  Those  who  come  here  must  pay 
sixpence  or  ninepence,  according  to  what  they  have, 
for  refreshment,  and  that  money,  Hal,  will  go  to 
make  up  for  what  we  no  longer  get  for  our 
vegetables  and  fruit.' 

'  Apples  and  plums  are  coming  on,'  said  Harold. 
'We  shall  make  money  by  them.' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  want  money  now.  I  want  it  as  soon 
as  ever  I  can  get  it.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  will  not  part  with  the  contents  of  the  tea- 
pot.' 

'  And  you  seriously  mean  to  sell  tea  to  strangers  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  do.' 
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'How  will  you  get  them  to  find  out  that  tea 
is  sold  at  Cosey  Corner  ? ' 

'  I  mean  to  put  up  a  board.  I  want  you  to 
paint  the  words  on  it :  Refreshments  at  Cosey 
Corner.  Follow  this  path.  And  Lois  and  Arthur 
can  sit  on  the  stile  for  the  first  week  or  so,  and 
ask  people  if  they  would  like  to  come  down  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea.' 

'  Have  you  spoken  to  Mrs  Burgin  about  this  ? ' 
said  Harold. 

'Oh  yes;  but  the  dear  old  thing  doesn't  approve. 
I  would  not,  on  any  consideration,  go  against  her 
wishes  if  I  could  help  myself ;  but  I  can't  help 
it,  Hal.  The  money  must  be  made,  if  not  in  one 
way,  well,  in  another.' 

'  You  know,'  said  Harold,  '  I  can't  be  with  you. 
If  I  were  able  to,  it  really  wouldn't  matter  so 
much ;  but  I  shall  be  very  much  engaged  in  a 
more  distant  part  of  the  farm,  and  when  I  am 
not  busy  in  that  way,  I  shall  be  driving  over 
the  country,  or  going  to  town  to  attend  lectures. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  a  good  thing  for  a 
girl  to  do.  I  must  say,  Claudia,  I  disapprove  of 
it  as  much  as  Mrs  Burgin  does.' 

'I   am   sorry,  Harold,'  said  Claudia  after  a  pause. 
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'I  would  not  go  against  you  or  Mrs  Burgin  if  I 
could  help  myself;  but  the  fact  is,  I  can't.  You 
must  trust  me.  I  am  not  silly,  and  I  shall  be 
as  cautious  and  careful  as  even  you  could  wish.5 

Harold  said  nothing  more.  He  knew  Claudia's 
way;  he  knew  that,  with  all  her  gentleness,  she 
was  remarkably  determined — even  obstinate.  Once 
she  took  a  thing  into  her  head  she  always  carried 
it  through.  Harold  was  very  young  himself,  and 
did  not  half-know  the  dangers  which  poor  Claudia 
was  really  running.  For  a  moment  he  felt  inclined 
to  confide  in  Mrs  Burgin ;  but  he  was  very  busy, 
and  so,  for  the  time,  he  let  the  whole  matter  slide. 

Meanwhile  Claudia  was  determinedly  setting  to 
work.  She  had  her  jam  in  the  house,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  bread,  and  she  had  ordered  extra 
butter.  She  had  also  ventured  to  take  a  pint  of 
extra  milk  from  Mrs  Burgin  without  that  good 
woman  suspecting  anything.  Now  the  time  really 
arrived  when  she  might  look  out  for  her  guests. 
She  had  put  two  little  tables  under  a  wide  beech- 
tree.  On  these  she  placed  two  white  cloths,  and 
she  also  put  garden-chairs  about ;  and  then  Lois 
and  Arthur  were  told  to  wait  at  the  cross-roads 
on    the    chance    of    visitors    appearing.      That   very 
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first  day  Claudia  was  somewhat  successful.  She 
entertained  a  very  nice,  gentle-looking  lady  and 
two  little  girls  at  tea.  They  were  all  delighted 
with  Cosey  Corner,  and  asked  Claudia  a  great 
many  questions. 

1  It  is  quite  like  fairyland,'  said  one  of  the 
little  girls. 

The  meal  consisted  of  bread  and  butter,  plenty 
of  jam,  and  excellent  tea.  The  lady  expressed 
herself  greatly  pleased,  and  said  she  would  come 
again,  and  offered  Claudia  half -a -crown  when  she 
was  going  away. 

1  No/  said  Claudia  proudly ;  '  the  price  is  sixpence 
a  head.' 

'But,  my  dear/  said  the  lad}%  whose  name  was 
Mrs  Franklyn,  *  we  ate  such  a  lot  of  bread  and 
butter ! ' 

'  And  such  a  heap  of  jam  ! '  said  little  Kathleen 
Franklyn. 

'I  can't  help  that/  said  Claudia.  'I  cannot  take 
more  than  my  proper  terms.' 

She  was  very  proud  of  herself  for  saying  this, 
and  when  the  lady  and  the  little  girls  departed, 
she  raised  that  precious  shilling  and  that  precious 
sixpence  to  her  lips  and  kissed  them  both. 
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'We  shall  get  on!  We  shall  succeed!'  she 
cried,  and  she  went  with  dancing  steps  into  the 
house. 

Immediately  after  dinner  the  next  day,  Claudia 
told  Lois  and  Arthur  that  they  were  to  go  and 
sit  on  the  stile,  and  if  they  saw  any  respectable 
travellers  passing  by,  they  were  to  invite  them 
down  to  tea. 

1  You  are  to  use  your  common-sense/  said  Claudia, 
'just  as  you  did  yesterday.  If  the  travellers  are 
nice,  the  sort  of  people  we  had  yesterday,  try 
to  get  them  to  come  to  the  cottage.  Tell  them 
they  shall  have  the  nicest  tea  possible  for  sixpence 
a  head.' 

The  two  children,  much  pleased  with  their  com- 
mission, started  off.  Lois  was  wearing  a  little 
pink  cotton  frock,  and  she  had  a  pink  sun-bonnet 
hanging  on  her  arm.  Her  curly  light  hair  was 
blown  by  the  wind  all  over  her  pretty  little  head, 
her  cheeks  seemed  to  be  dyed  with  a  permanent 
red,  and  her  eyes  were  decidedly  bluer  than  ever. 
Arthur  also  was  much  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  he 
looked  what  he  was,  a  very  handsome  and  taking 
little  boy.  Notwithstanding  their  farm  dress,  the 
children     looked     like     little     gentlefolk.       Nothing 
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could  rob  Lois  of  a  charming  little  air  of  dignity 
which  seemed  to  have  been  given  her  by  nature, 
and  nothing  could  take  the  bearing  and  spirit  out 
of  Arthur's  face. 

'I  have  got  a  wonderful  scheme  of  my  own,' 
he  said  now  to  his  sister.  '  I  thought  it  all  out 
myself  in  bed  this  morning.  Why  should  not  we 
too  make  money  ? ' 

1  What  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Lois.  '  We  are  all 
making  money — that  is,  we  are  trying  to.' 

'  But  Claud ie  keeps  the  money/  said  Arthur. 
'  I  don't  see  no  fun  in  that.  I  want  to  make 
some  our  very  own  selves,  and  then  when  we  have 
put  a  lot  by,  we  can  show  it  to  father  and 
mother  when  they  come.  We  can  help  them  just 
as  well  as  Claudie  and  Harold,  and  not  only  just 
do  the  digging  and  the  weeding  and   the  messages.' 

'And  the  bed-making,'  laughed  Lois,  'and  the 
dusting  and  sweeping,  and  the  rough  part  of  the 
cooking.  Oh !  I  am  quite  with  you,  Arty.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  little  money  all  by  our  two  selves. 
It  would  be  exciting.' 

'Well,  then,'  said  Arthur,  'let's  begin  this  very 
day.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? ' 
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'  I  have  a  lot  of  windfalls  in  my  pocket.  I 
picked  them  up  ;  not  in  the  orchard,  where,  perhaps, 
they  ought  to  belong  to  Claudie,  but  at  Farmer 
Burgin's  yesterday  evening.  He  told  me  that  I 
miirht  do  what  I  liked  with  the  windfalls,  and 
so  I  picked  up  the  very,  very  best,  and  I  have 
them  here.  Let's  sell  them  to  the  people  who  don't 
come  down  to  tea  with  Claudie  and  Harold.' 

'They  are  all  your  own,  too,'  said  Lois. 

'Yes,  quite,  quite  my  own.  I  thought  of  the 
plan  as  I  was  picking  them  up,  and  I  thought 
of  the  plan  again  early  this  morning ;  and  here 
they  are,  Lois;   here  they  are.' 

As  he  spoke  he  pushed  aside  a  great  dock-leaf 
which  was  growing  in  luxuriance  on  the  borders 
of  the  little  wood  which  led  up  to  the  stile,  and 
showed  about  two  dozen  rosy-cheeked  apples — 
green  codlings  and  others,  in  a  heap  on  the 
ground. 

'  I  '11  run  back  to  the  house  for  a  basket,'  said 
Lois.  '  We  will  make  them  as  pretty  as  ever  we 
can.     It  is  a  splendid,  splendid  plan,  Arty.' 

She  rushed  back  as  she  spoke,  secured  a  basket 
without  Claudia  having  seen  her,  and  returned  to  her 
little  brother.     Under  Lois's  directions — and  she  had  a 
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great  deal  of  taste — a  basket  was  filled  with  leaves 
and  fruit.  The  apples  looked  remarkably  bright 
and  tempting  so  arranged,  and  then  the  children, 
in  high  spirits,  went  to  the  stile.  Lois  sat  on  the 
topmost  bar  of  the  little  gate,  and  Arty  crouched 
at  her  feet.  They  were  both  talking  earnestly, 
and  they  did  not  know  how  charming  a  picture 
they  made,  with  the  basket  of  apples  lying  between 
them.  But  a  man  who  was  walking  slowly  up 
the  road,  and  was  very  footsore  and  dusty,  was 
evidently  struck  by  their  appearance,  for  he 
slackened  his  steps  as  he  approached  them,  and 
when  he  reached  the  spot  where  they  were  sitting 
he  stood  quite  still. 

'  Good-afternoon,  my  dears,'  he  said. 

'  Good -afternoon,  sir/  said  Lois,  colouring  very 
much,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  his  face. 

Arty  also  raised  his  blue  eyes  and  looked  full 
at  the  stranger. 

'  Will  he  do,  do  you  think,  Lois  ? '  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  Lois  and  pulling  her  by  the  sleeve. 

Lois  coloured;   the  man  laughed. 

'  Will  I  do  ?  What  do  you  want  me  to  do, 
little  one  ? '  he  said. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Arty.     I ' 
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'  What  nice  apples  you  have  in  your  basket ! ' 
was  the  man's  next  remark. 

'Yes/  said  Lois,  and  she  held  the  basket  towards 
him.     '  Would  you  like  to  buy  some  ? ' 

'  How  do  you  sell  them  ?     A  penny  apiece — eh  ? ' 

1  That 's  a  great  deal  of  money ;  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  take  so  much  as  that/  said  Lois,  but  her  lip 
quivered  with  eagerness. 

'I'll  take  two  apples/  said  the  man,  'and  here's 
twopence.' 

He  selected  two  of  the  ripest  and  best  of  the 
apples  and  put  them  into  his  pocket,  and  Lois 
clutched  her  precious  coins  as  though  they  were 
gold. 

I  Thank  you  so  very  much/  she  said. 

I I  am  thirsty/  said  the  man  next ;  'do  you 
know  where  I  can  get  a  glass  of  water  ? ' 

'  I  'm  sure,  quite  sure  he  '11  do/  whispered  Arthur 
now  to  his  sister,  and  he  dragged  her  so  violently 
by  the  sleeve  that  she  nearly  fell  from  her  seat. 

'  I  '11  do  ? '  said  the  stranger.  '  I  really  must  get 
to  the  bottom  of  that  most  mysterious  speech ! 
—What  am  I  to  do?' 

'  I  think  you  will  do/  said  Lois  then.  '  It  is 
this,    please,    sir.      We    sell    tea    at    our     cottage — 
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very,  very  nice  tea.  Tea,  and  bread  and  butter, 
and  jam,  and  cake,  for  sixpence.  Sixpence  a  head. 
And  my  sister  Claudie  makes  the  tea,  and  my 
brother  Harold  helps  her,  and  we  come  to  the 
stile ' 

'To  see  if  people  are  respectable  enough,'  put 
in  Arty.  'And  we  think,'  he  added,  speaking  very 
fast  and  getting  crimson,  'that  you  are.  We  do 
really.' 

'  We  can't  have  rough  people,  you  know,'  said 
Lois,  '  because  sister  Claudia  is  quite  a  lady,  and 
Harold  is  quite  a  gentleman,  and  it  would  not  do.' 

'  You  don't  think  I  am  too  rough,  then  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  think  you  are  awfully  nice,'  said  Lois, 
and  she  put  out  her  little  hand  for  the  stranger 
to  clasp. 

The  next  instant  the  man  and  the  two  children 
were  walking  as  fast  as  they  could  in  the  direction 
of  Cosey  Corner. 

'  Claudia ! '  called  out  Lois  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  '  we  have  brought  such  a  very  nice  man, 
and  he  wants  tea  so  badly.' 

Claudia,  who  was  standing  in  the  porch,  flushed 
a  bright  red  as  she  advanced  to  meet  the  stranger. 

'  What    is   your  name,  young   lady  ? '  he   said,  and 
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he  took  off  his  hat  in  a  courteous  way  as  he 
spoke. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  of  perhaps  five-and-thirty 
years  of  age.  He  had  very  black  hair,  and  deep- 
set  eyes,  and  a  thick  moustache.  His  eyes  were 
wide  open,  and  as  he  gazed  at  Claudia  they  wore 
a  friendly  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  curious  expres- 
sion. His  clothes  were  a  little  travel-stained,  and 
his  boots  were  very  dusty.  All  the  same,  Lois 
and  Arthur  considered  him  a  very  nice  gentleman 
indeed,  and  both  now  looked  anxiously  up  into 
the  face  of  their  elder  sister  to  read  her  verdict. 

'  My  name,'  said  Claudia,  speaking  just  in  the 
tone  in  which  her  mother  would  have  spoken  had 
she  been  present,  'is  Claudia  Ross.' 

She  had  scarcely  said  the  words,  before  the 
man's  face  became  suffused  with  a  dull,  surprised 
sort  of  red.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked  on 
the  -ground  for  a  minute,  and  then  said: 

'Claudia  Ross.  Where  do  you  live  when  you 
are  not  at  Cosey  Corner  ? ' 

'We  have  lived  in  London,'  replied  Claudia. 

1  And  how  many  of  you  are  there  ? ' 

'Four.  ]\ly  brother  Harold — he  will  be  here  in 
a   minute — and    my   little    brother   and    sister.      But,' 
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she  added,  and  now  she  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height,  '  Lois  and  Arthur  did  not  ask  you 
down  here  to  catechise  me,  but  in  order  that  I 
should  give  you  some  tea.' 

'  Bless  me  ! '  said  the  stranger,  '  can  it  be  ?  Im- 
possible !      And  yet ' He  shook  himself,  looked 

full  at  Claudia,  and  said  abruptly,  'Tea,  please. 
Certainly.  Yes,  the  very  best  you  can  supply. 
Money  no  moment.     The  very  best  you  can  supply.' 

Claudia  went  into  the  house,  where  presently 
little  Lois  followed  her. 

'  He  is  our  very  own  man,'  she  said — '  Arty's  and 
mine.  We  found  him.  You  ought  to  be  awfully 
obliged  to  us,  Claudia.  I  do  think  he  is  nice ! 
He  is  doing  a  great  deal  for  us — more  than  just 
having  tea.' 

1  What  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Claudia. 

'I  can't  tell  you  yet,  but  I  will  presently.' 

As  Lois  spoke  she  rattled  her  precious  coins  in 
her  pocket,  but  Claudia  was  too  excited  putting  the 
kettle  on  to  boil  to  notice  the  rattle  of  the  money. 

'I  don't  know  that  I  like  that  man,'  she  said, 
'but  at  any  rate  he  looks  respectable.' 

'And  don't  j-ou  think  he  would  like  a  very 
fresh  egg  for  his  tea  ? '  said  Lois. 
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'Perhaps  so,  but  he  would  have  to  pay  extra 
for  it.' 

1  How  much,  Claudia  ? ' 

1  Three-halfpence  for  a  new-laid  egg.  The  brown 
hen  laid  one  not  ten  minutes  ago.' 

Lois  dashed  back  into  the  garden.  The  stranger 
had  pushed  back  his  thick  black  hair,  and  the 
expression  of  astonishment  was  still  on  his  face. 

'  Why  do  you  look  so  surprised,  Mr  Stranger  ? ' 
said  Lois. 

'I  am  very  much  astonished,  little  girl,'  was  his 
answer. 

'  Well,  would  you  like  a  very  fresh  egg,  quite 
new-laid,  for  your  tea  ? ' 

'I  should  like  it,  little  girl,'  said  the  man. 

*  Oh  !  thank  you,  very,  very  much.  But  will  you 
pay  three-halfpence  for  it  ?  It  is  only  laid  ten 
minutes,  you  know.'     • 

'Yes,  I  will  pay  three-halfpence  for  it,'  said  the 
man. 

Lois  went  into  the  porch  and  shouted  to  her 
sister,  '  He  says  he  '11  have  a  new-laid  egg,  and 
he  '11  pay  three-halfpence.  That 's  sevenpence-half- 
penny,  Claudia.     Isn't  it  grand  ? ' 

Cosey  Corner.  K 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


IS 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  STRANGERS. 

N  the  course  of  his  meal,  Lois  and 
Arthur,  who  considered  the  stranger 
their  especial  property,  asked  him 
what  his  name  was. 

'You  have  asked  us  our  names,' 
said  Arthur,  'and  it's  only  fair  you  should  tell  us 
yours.     What  are  we  to  call  you  ? ' 

The    man   rubbed   his    forehead  before   he   replied. 
'You  may  call  me  Mr  Inquisitive,'  he  said. 

'  Mr    Inquisitive ! '     said    Lois.      '  I     don't    believe 
that's  a  real  name  at  all.' 

'  It    is    my    name    anyhow,    and    I    am    devoured 
with  curiosity,  and  that  is  the  same  thing.' 

'  Oh,    then    you   will    quite   suit   me,'   said   Arthur, 
'  because  I  am  made  that  way  too.' 

'  Are    you,    little    chap  ?      Then    perhaps     if    you 
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answer  a  few  questions  of  mine,  I  '11  answer  a  few 
questions  of  yours.' 

1  Oh,  I  know  what  I  want  to  ask  you,'  said 
Arthur.  '  It  worries  me  most  awfully.  I  want  to 
know  what's  inside  the  lean-to.' 

■  The  lean-to  !     What  in  the  world  is  that  ? ' 

'It's  a  room  just  here  at  the  side  of  the  cottage, 
and  Mr  and  Mrs  Burgin  won't  let  us  go  in,  and 
they  keep  the  blinds  down  over  the  windows.  I 
want  to  know,  oh !  so  badly,  what 's  inside.  I  am 
quite  dying  to  know.' 

And  now,  having  drunk  off  two  tea-pots  of  tea, 
and  eaten  a  lot  of  bread  and  butter,  and  a  quantity 
of  strawberry  jam,  and  enjoyed  his  new-laid  egg, 
the  stranger  produced  a  shilling  from  his  pocket. 

'I  can't  take  any  change,'  he  said.  'I  have 
eaten  a  solid  shilling's  worth,  and  if  I  am  not 
allowed  to  pay  for  it,  I  shall  go  away  quite 
humbled  in  my  own  sight.  You  must  take  a 
shilling,  Miss — Miss  Ross,  and  you  must  give  me 
no  change.' 

1  You  ate  eightpence  worth  exactly,'  said  Claudia ; 
1  twopence  is  my  profit — and  here 's  twopence  over. 
I  cannot  take  it,  sir;  please  don't  ask  me.' 

She   made  a  charming  little   curtsey  as   she   spoke, 
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and  Mr  Inquisitive,  who  looked  as  though  he  would 
like  to  pay  ten  shillings  for  his  tea,  not  tenpence, 
pocketed  his  twopence,  bowed  most  respectfully  to 
Claudia,  and  turned  away. 

1  Little  master,'  he  said,  '  walk  with  me  as  far  as 
the  stile.'     And  Arthur  went  off  only  too  willingly. 

He  was  absent  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  looked  as  if  some  important 
secret  was  bottled  up  within  him. 

'  It 's  most  inciting,'  he  said  in  private  to  Lois. 
1 1  want  you  all  by  yourself ;  I  've  something  most 
inciting  to  say  ! ' 

Lois  went  with  him  quite  willingly.  They 
entered  the  little  wood.  It  was  evening — late  in 
the  evening — and  the  sun  was  setting.  The  broad 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  lit  up  the  trees  and  lay 
in  patches  on  the  grass.  Lois  stood  in  one  of  these 
patches,  and  Arthur  stood  in  front  of  her. 

'It's  about  Mr  Inquisitive,'  said  Arthur. 

1  Yes ;  what  about  him  ? '  asked  Lois.  '  You  must 
really  be  quick,  Arty,  for  Claudia  wants  me  to  help 
her  wash  up.' 

'  Oh,  bother  Claudia ;  she 's  not  every  one ! '  said 
Arthur.  'I  have  something  important  to  do  too. 
Mr   Inquisitive  says  he  is  coming  again.' 
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1  Really  ? '  said  Lois.  '  Does  he  live  here  ? ' 
'I  don't  know  where  he  lives.  I  asked  him,  but 
he  would  not  say.  He  said,  "  I  'm  interested  " — yes, 
that 's  the  word  ;  he  used  very  big  words — "  I  'm 
interested  in  you  youngsters,  and  I  'm  coming  again. 
I  don't  know  when  I  '11  come,  but  I  will  come." 
And  then  he  sat  down  on  the  stile,  and  he  made 
me  stand  between  his  knees,  and  he  put  his  hand 
under  my  chin.  It's  not  very  pleasant  when  a 
man  puts  his  hand  under  your  chin ;  it  makes  you 
feel  such  a  baby.  But,  anyhow,  he  did,  and  I  like 
him  so  awfully,  I  didn't  mind.  And  he  said,  "  What 
are  you  doing  here  ? "  And  I  said,  "  It 's  a  great, 
'mendous  secret ;  we  're  here  'cos  we  want  to  do 
something  big."  "  Something  big  ?  "  he  said.  "  What 's 
that  ? "  And  I  told  him  it  was  'cos  of  father  and 
mother,  and  I  didn't  say  anything  more,  except 
that  it  was  'cos  of  father  and  mother,  and  money 
— lots  of  money.  He  did  look  so  puzzled.  He 
screwed  up  his  forehead,  and  he  pushed  his  hair 
back  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  at  last  he  stood 
up.  "  I  'm  coming  back,  youngster,"  he  said ;  I 
didn't  want  him  to  call  me  youngster,  but  he  did, 
and  he  walked  down  the  road  a  little  way.  But 
all  of   a   sudden  he   stood   still,  and  he   looked  just 
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like  Claudia  looks  when  she  puts  on  her  considering- 
cap.  "  Come  along  here,  youngster,"  he  said.  "  Why 
should  not  you  let  lodgings,  and  why  shouldn't  I 
sleep  in  that  lean-to  of  yours  ?  I  would  pay  well, 
and  you  could  make  a  lot  of  money  that  way." 
Oh,  wasn't  it  a  splendid  thought  ?  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear,  I  hope  Mr  Inquisitive  will  come  back 
soon ! ' 

'  So  do  I,'  said  Lois.  '  What  a  very  good  idea ! 
Shall  I  say  something  about  it  to  Claudia  ? ' 

'  No ;  'cos  then  she  will  guess  our  own  secret. 
What  I  am  thinking  is  this,  that  we  ought  to  keep 
all  the  money  that  Mr  Inquisitive  brings  in,  'cos 
we  found  him.  I  want  us  to  have  our  own  lot  of 
money,  and  Claudia  and  Harold  their  lot  of  money. 
Don't  you  understand,  Lois  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Lois  slowly.  '  Then  I  '11  say  nothing 
to  Claudia  to-night.  And  now  I  must  really  run 
back  to  help.' 

The  scheme  for  providing  tea  for  passers-by  went 
on  for  some  days  prosperously.  Mrs  Burgin,  true 
to  her  resolve,  did  not  trouble  the  children  very 
much.  Peter  sometimes  made  his  appearance  at  the 
farm,  and  sometimes  Sally,  and  sometimes  Farmer 
Burgin   strolled  in.     Once  or  twice   Mrs   Burgin  did 
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also  appear,  but  she  always  came  late — long,  long 
after  the  tea-drinkers  had  vanished.  Several  people 
did  come  to  tea  during  the  fine,  long  summer  days, 
invited  down  by  Lois  and  Arthur.  And  Claudia 
by  these  means  was  still  able  to  earn  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  and  the  little  hoard,  the  precious 
eight  pounds,  remained  untouched  in  the  tea-pot 
in  the  kitchen.  Claudia,  whenever  she  read  story- 
books of  cottagers,  remembered  that  they  kept  their 
money  as  a  rule  in  a  tea-pot,  and  when  she  first 
arrived  at  the  cottage  she  deposited  hers  there, 
as  being  the  safest  place  in  the  world. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and 
the  fruit,  the  apples  and  plums,  grew  riper  and 
riper,  until  Claudia  knew  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  she  could  make  quite  a  harvest 
out  of  them.  Meanwhile  Harold  dug  the  ground, 
and  put  in  winter  vegetables,  and  felt  sure  that  all 
would  go  well  with  them,  and  that  they  really 
could  support  themselves  on  their  little  plot  of 
land.  Claudia  was  getting  very  proud  of  herself, 
and  was  more  than  glad  that  she  had  not  yielded 
to  Mrs  Burgin's  request,  and  had  stuck  to  her 
resolve  of  entertaining  passers-by  at  tea. 

But    all     these     days     Lois     and     Arthur     waited 
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anxiously  for  Mr  Inquisitive.  A  whole  fortnight 
passed  and  he  never  came.  At  last,  one  day,  to 
their  great  surprise  and  their  equal  delight,  they 
saw  him  coming  down  the  road.  He  looked  just 
as  dusty  as  he  had  done  the  last  day,  and  his 
face  wore  the  same  puzzled,  anxious,  curious  sort 
of  look.  He  stopped  before  the  two  children, 
nodded  to  them,  and  said : 

<  Well,  shall  I  do  ? ' 

Lois  quite  clapped  her  hands  with  delight. 

'  Oh,  you  '11  more  than  do,'  she  said.  '  I  think 
you  are  a  darling  ! — Don't  you,  Arty  ? ' 

'You're  a  right-down  good  sort,  sir,'  said  Arthur, 
who  resolved  to  use  manly  words. 

The  stranger  laughed. 

1  You  are  coming  down  to  tea,  aren't  you  ? '  said 
Lois. 

'  No,  I  am  not,'  he  replied.  '  Not  to-day ;  but 
perhaps  I'll  come  presently.  But  what  about  the 
lean-to,  little  man  ?  What  about  my  turning  it  into 
a  bedroom — eh  ? ' 

1  Oh,  I  wish  it  could  be  done,  I  wish  it  could 
be  done ! '  said  Lois. 

'  Well,  think  of  it.  I  am  going  to  Summerstown ; 
that   is    ten   miles    from    here.     I   am   going   to   put 
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up  at  the  "  Sign  of  the  Swan."  If  you  want  me, 
you  will  know  I  am  there,  or  that  I  may  be 
heard  of  there,  at  least.  Good-bye  for  the  present. 
I  may  be  round  here  any  day,  or  I  may  not 
come  for  a  bit.  Good  luck  to  you  both !  By  the 
way,  have  you  any  apples  to  sell?' 

I  Oh  yes,  a  lot,'  said  Lois.  '  Here  they  are.  But 
you  really  must  not  pay  more  than  you  ought, 
Mr  Inquisitive.' 

Mr  Inquisitive  bent  over  the  basket  and  made 
a  hasty  selection.  He  then  dropped  a  coin  in 
among  the  apples,  nodded  to  the  children,  and 
continued  his  walk. 

'I  believe  he  has  only  given  us  a  halfpenny, 
and  he  took  six  apples,'  said  Arthur  in  a  dis- 
appointed voice.  He  began  to  dive  among  the  fruit 
as  he  spoke.  The  next  instant  he  held  a  half- 
sovereign  on  his  little  palm. 

'  Oh  !   oh  ! '    screamed  Lois. 

'Run  after  him,  Lois,'  cried  Arthur;  'he  has 
forgotten;  he  has  made  a  mistake.  He  has  given 
us  this  instead  of  what  he  meant  to  give  us ! ' 

I I  suppose  he  meant  to  give  us  sixpence,'  said 
Lois.  'But  it  is  too  late  now.  He  is  quite  out 
of    sight.      Naughty,     troublesome     Mr     Inquisitive ! 
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Well,  let  us  put  this  with  the  other  money,  and 
when  he  comes  again  let's  ask  him  for  sixpence, 
for  he  did  take  six  apples.' 

1  Yes,'  said  Arthur ;  '  let 's  ask  him.  But  per- 
haps,' he  added,  looking  full  at  his  sister,  'he 
didn't  give  us  the  half-sovereign  by  mistake.' 

'  Oh  yes,  he  did ;  of  course  he  did,'  said  Lois. 

There  were  no  people  at  all  of  the  sort  whom 
Claudia  would  like  to  entertain  to  tea  passing  that 
afternoon,  and  soon  afterwards  the  children  went 
home. 

The  next  day,  early,  Claudia  told  Lois  and 
Arthur  that  she  and  Harold  were  going  to  Fairleigh 
to  do  some  shopping. 

'  We  shall  go  in  the  cart  with  Bob,'  she  said.  '  I 
want  to  get  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  we  cannot 
do  without  any  longer.  And  it  will  be  fun  going 
with  Harold.  It  will  be  something  of  a  change. 
You  two  must  take  great  care  of  the  cottage  while 
we  are  away.' 

'  Of  course  we  will,  Claudia,'  said  Lois. 

'You  will  have  plenty  to  do,  both  of  you.  You 
have  Brownie  to  feed,  and  the  hens  to  see  to,  and 
the  egcr^,  to  gather,  and  you  must  watch  Clover  and 
see   that    she   does    not   get   out   of    her   field.      And 
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you  must  be  very  careful  when  you  put  the  kettle 
on  to  boil  for  tea,  in  case  you  should  hurt  your- 
selves. And  if  you  have  any  time  to  spare,  you 
might  do  a  little  weeding.  Now,  good-bye ;  we 
shall  be  back  some  time  this  evening.' 

Claudia  looked  very  nice  as  she  seated  herself 
in  the  cart,  and  Harold  jumped  up  by  her  side  and 
took  the  reins. 

'  Just  as  if  we  were  real  farmers,'  she  said,  nod- 
ding to  her  brother.  And  then  she  kissed  her  hand 
to  her  little  brother  and  sister,  and  the  cart  flew 
down  the  road  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

'Claudia  said  nothing  about  our  having  people 
to  tea  this  afternoon,'  said  Lois  to  Arthur. 

'No  more  she  did,'  he  replied. 

'Perhaps  we  had  better  not,  Arthur.' 

'I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't,'  said  Arthur. 
'  We  can  give  them  tea  quite  as  well  as  Claudie.' 

'Let  us  look  and  see  if  there  is  any  jam  left,' 
said  Lois. 

She  entered  the  kitchen,  followed  by  her  little 
brother.  Standing  on  a  chair,  she  turned  the  key 
of  the  cupboard  and  opened  it.  There  was  one 
pot  of  strawberry  jam  half-full.  All  the  rest  of 
the    jam    had    been    used    up.     There    was    only    » 
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small  portion  of  butter,  too,  and  about  half  a  loaf 
of  bread. 

'  I  don't  believe  Claudia  wants  us  to  have  any 
one  to  tea  this  afternoon/  said  Lois.  As  she  spoke 
she  began  fumbling  among  the  contents  of  the  cup- 
board. '  Why  doesn't  Claudie  use  this  tea-pot  ? ' 
she  said  suddenly.  '  It 's  a  dear  little  tea-pot,  much 
nicer  than  the  cracked  one  which  we  always  have 
morning  and  evening  on  the  table.  It  would  be 
a  lovely  tea-pot  for  afternoon  tea  for  visitors.  I 
think  I  '11  take  it  out  and  clean  it.' 

As  she  spoke  she  took  the  tea-pot,  which  was 
indeed  poor  Claudia's  bank,  in  both  her  hands. 
She  stepped  down  from  the  chair,  and  brought  it 
across  the  kitchen  to  Arthur. 

'Look,  Arthur/  she  said.  'It's  quite  heavy. 
There  's  something  in  it/ 

Arthur  bent  forward  and  lifted  the  lid  of  the 
tea-pot.     Within  were  eight  golden  sovereigns. 

'  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  I  never  thought  Claudia 
was  as  rich  as  that/  said  Arthur. 

'Let's  put  it  back  again.  She  would  be  angry 
if  she  knew  we  had  touched  it/  was  Lois's  remark. 

She  stood  up  once  more  on  the  chair,  and 
pushed  the  tea-pot  back  into  its  place. 
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'Eight  sovereigns  S '  she  said,  turning  to  her 
brother.  'Eight  sovereigns  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tea-pot !     Isn't  Claudia  rich  ? ' 

Just  as  she  spoke  the  last  words  Snap  began 
to  bark  furiously.  Both  children  turned,  and  saw 
a  man  and  woman  standing  on  the  threshold.  The 
woman's  eyes  were  turned  in  the  man's  direction, 
and  there  was  a  knowing  look  on  her  face  as  both 
children  faced  her. 

'We  want  to  know,  little  miss,'  said  the  woman, 
coming  forward — '  little  miss  and  little  master,  dear 
little  people,  we  want  to  know  if  you  can  give 
us  something  to  eat.  We  can  pay  for  it,  dearies. 
We  can  pay  for  something.  We  would  like  to  sit 
in  your  nice,  cool,  clean  kitchen.  You  don't  mind, 
do  you,  dearies  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  we  don't  mind,'  said  Lois,  turning  first 
red  and  then  pale.  '  That  is,'  she  added,  ■  we  don't 
mind  if  you  are  quite  respectable.' 

'  Oh,  we  are  very  much  that,  dearies/  said  the 
man. — 'Ain't  we,  wife?' 

'Yes,  we  are,'  said  the  woman.  And  now,  with- 
out asking  further  leave  of  the  children,  they  both 
entered,  and  took  possession  of  two  chairs  in  front 
of  the  stove. 
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'  What  a  beautiful  kitchen  ! '  said  the  woman,  look- 
ing round.  '  And  where  is  your  mother,  dear  ? ' 
she  added ;  and  she  took  hold  of  Lois's  little  hand 
and  drew  her  towards  her. 

Lois  thought  her  a  very  nice-looking  woman  until 
she  came  quite  close,  but  then  she  observed  that  the 
woman  was  not  too  clean ;  that  her  bonnet  was 
showy,  and  what  Claudia  would  call  draggled ; 
that  her  shawl  was  pinned  crookedly  on  her 
shoulders;  and  that  there  was  a  decided  hole  in 
one  of  her  boots. 

'  She 's  not  a  very  nice  person ;  I  wish  they  would 
go,'  thought  the  little  girl. 

The  man,  who  stood  near  the  woman,  had  a 
big  stick  with  a  knob  at  the  top  in  his  hand. 
Snap  came  into  the  kitchen  and  sniffed  round  the 
man's  legs,  whereupon  the  man  raised  his  stick, 
turning  it  so  that  the  knob  should  come  to  the 
bottom,  and  said  in  a  menacing  tone  to  Snap : 

'  If  you  don't  leave  off  I  '11  put  out  your  brains.' 

This  remark  settled  matters  for  the  couple,  as 
far  as  Lois  and  Arthur  were  concerned. 

'We  cannot  give  you  anything  to  eat,'  said  Lois 
in  a  firm  voice. 

'Because,    you    see,'   said    Arthur,    'we    are    both 
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all  alone  to-day.  We  have  no  father  and  mother 
living  with  us  in  the  cottage ;  we  have  not  really ; 
and  our  brother  and  sister  have  gone  away  for 
the  whole  day.  So  please  go  away  too,  for  they 
would  not  like  us  to  have  anybody  in  the  house 
while  they  are  away.' 

'Particularly  people  with  holes  in  their  boots,' 
said  Lois. 

This  remark  of  hers  seemed  to  anger  the  woman. 
But  the  man's  face  grew  quite  smiling  and  joyous. 

1  Now,  my  little  dears,'  he  said,  '  it  shows  what 
ignorant  little  people  you  are,  to  consider  that  a 
lady  like  my  wife  should  not  be  a  lady  because 
she  is  too  poor  to  have  her  boots  mended.  We 
don't  want  you  to  give  us  anything  to  eat,  dears. 
We  will  just  sit  in  the  kitchen  and  rest  a  while. 
And  as  to  your  dear  little  dog,  why,  I  wouldn't 
touch  so  much  as  a  hair  of  his  head ! — Come  here, 
little  dog;   come  here.' 

But  the  little  dog  growled,  and  backed  away  from 
the  large  man. 

'All  we  want,'  said  the  woman,  'is  to  sit  in 
your  kitchen  and  see  you  eating  your  dinners.  WTe 
don't  mind  how  hungry  we  are.  It 's  a  pleasure  to 
see  children  eat/ 

Cosey  Corner.  L 
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Lois  looked  at  Arthur,  and  Arthur  looked  at  Lois. 
They  were  not  frightened,  not  at  all,  but  they  did 
know  it  would  be  a  work  quite  beyond  their 
strength  to  turn  the  large  man  and  the  untidy 
woman  out  of  the  kitchen. 

1  We  had  better  ofive  them  something  to  eat,'  said 
Lois  in  a  whisper  to  her  brother,  'and  then  perhaps 
they'll  go.' 

She  put  on  her  most  polite  manners. 

'  We  are  going  to  have  a  very  simple  dinner 
to-day,'  she  said,  turning  in  a  most  lady-like  way 
to  the  woman ;  '  we  are  only  going  to  have  boiled 
potatoes,  and  a  little  butter,  and  some  milk ;  and 
afterwards  two  plums  each.  We  will  give  you,  if 
you  like,  some  potatoes  and  a  little  milk,  and  one 
of  our  plums  each.  You  would  not  expect  us  to 
give  you  both  our  plums,  would  you  ? ' 

'  No,  indeed,  dear,'  said  the  woman.  '  And  potatoes 
and  milk  and  a  plum  will  make  a  delicious  dinner 
— won't  they,  good  man  ? ' 

'  Better  than  nothing,  good  woman,'  was  his 
reply. 
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OIS  lost  her  fright  as  the  moments 
went  by.  She  began  to  consider  that 
the  man  was  in  the  right  of  it  when 
he  said  that  even  a  lady,  if  she  were 
very  poor,  might  have  a  hole  in 
her  boot.  She  felt  sorry  that  she  had  said  the 
woman  was  not  respectable,  and  told  Arthur  so 
as  he  trotted  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen. 

'You  had  better  stay  with  them  all  the  time,' 
he  said  to  his  sister,  'for  if  they  aren't  respect- 
able, I  think  Claudia  and  Harold  would  like  us  not 
to  leave  them  alone.' 

But  Lois  did  not  much  care  for  the  role  assigned 
to  her. 

'I  must  go  out  sometimes,'  she  said,  'to  fetch 
things.     And    the    woman    is    really    very   nice.     Do 
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you   know,   when    I    tried    to   lift   the   pot   with    the 

potatoes  on  to  the  fire,  she  helped  me,  and  now 
she  is  watching  for  them  to  boil.  And  she  put 
in  a  grain  of  salt  with  them,  because  she  says  it 
makes  the  potatoes  taste  better.  I  think  they  are 
quite  respectable;   I  really  and  truly  do,  Arthur.' 

'  Well,'  said  Arthur,  '  anyhow  it  can't  be  helped 
now,  and  I  hope  they  are.' 

Lois  went  back  into  the  kitchen.  The  woman 
and  the  man  were  whispering,  but  when  Lois  ap- 
proached they  started  away  from  each  other. 

'  I  think,'  said  the  woman,  '  the  potatoes  must 
be  done  now.  My  master  never  cares  for  potatoes 
unless  they  have  a  bone  in  the  middle.' 

'  A  bone  in  the  middle !  What 's  that  ? '  asked 
Lois. 

'It  means  that  they  must  not  be  too  much  done,' 
growled  the  man.  '  I  hates  potatoes  that  are  all 
messy  and  broken  up.' 

' And  I  was  thinking,  too,'  said  the  woman,  '  that 
that  nice  little  piece  of  bacon  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  would  be  a  great  addition  to  our  dinners.' 

*  But  Claudia  said  we  were  only  to  have  potatoes 
and  butter,  and  two  plums  each,'  said  Lois,  and 
an  anxious  frown  came  between  her  brows. 
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1  She  did  not  know  that  you  were  going  to  have 
company,  dear,'  said  the  woman.  '  If  she  knew  that 
you  were  having  company,  and  very  respectable 
company,  too,  that  you  hurt  by  making  remarks 
about  'em  that  you  had  no  need  to  make,  she 
would  say  that  the  bacon  was  the  very  least  you 
could  give  'em  to  make  amends,  miss.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Lois,  a  little  ruefully.  '  Perhaps 
you  are  right,  but  it  is  the  very  last  piece  of 
bacon.' 

'  Well,  dear,  from  where  it  came  there 's  more 
to  be  had,  I  suppose.' 

'  Yes ;  but  we  are  very  poor  indeed,'  said  Arthur. 
'  We  have  no  money  hardly.'  Here  he  looked  at 
his  sister,  and  his  little  face  flushed  up. 

'  And  besides,'  said  Lois,  '  I  don't  know  how  to 
boil  bacon.' 

'  But  I  do,  little  love,'  said  the  woman.  '  See, 
good  man,'  she  said,  turning  to  her  husband,  'fetch 
me  that  pot  that  is  standing  with  its  back  to  the 
wall.  I  '11  soon  have  the  bacon  bubbling  away  on 
the  fire.' 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  bacon  was  put 
on  to  boil,  and  a  savoury  smell  soon  filled  the 
kitchen.     The  meal  was  ready  all  in  good  time,  and 
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Lois,  Arthur,  and  the  .strange  man  and  woman  sat 
down  to  partake.  The  woman  said,  as  they  drew 
their  chairs  to  the  table: 

'It  don't  seem  fair  that  we  should  eat  up  your 
dinner;  so,  after  all,  you  may  have  the  potatoes, 
and  we  will  eat  the  bacon.' 

1  Oh,  but  I  don't  mind  at  all  having  a  little  bit 
of  bacon  too,'  said  Lois. 

'  Only  it  don't  seem  fair,'  said  the  man ;  '  for 
your  sister  left  you  potatoes  and  butter  and  two 
plums  each.  Now,  if  the  wife  and  me  have  the 
bacon,  and  eat  as  much  as  we  can  consume  of  it, 
we  shall  be  satisfied.  We  ain't  hard  to  please,  and 
the  bacon  will  quite  content  us.' 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  the  steaming  bacon  towards 
him,  and,  producing  a  sharp  knife  from  his  pocket, 
cut  it  deliberately  in  two  large  pieces.  He  put 
one  piece  on  his  own  plate  and  gave  the  other  to 
his  wife,  and  they  both  began  to  eat. 

'It  isn't  bad  bacon,  all  considered,'  said  the 
woman,  '  though  it  isn't  what  I  was  accustomed  to.' 

'Were  you  accustomed  to  better  bacon?'  asked 
Arthur. 

'  Oh,  my  dear  little  bo}',  was  I  not  ? '  returned 
the    woman,    holding   up    her   hands.     '  It    was    only 
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the   very   best   hams,    and    only    the   picked    bits    at 
that,  that    I    used    to  eat.     I   lived    in  a    big    house. 
How  bi^  was  the  house  that  I  used  to  live  in,  good' 
man  ? ' 

'So  big  that  it  gave  you  the  headache  to  count 
the  rooms,'  said  the  good  man. 

'  And  how  many  servants  did  we  keep  ? '  asked 
the  woman. 

'  More  than  you  could  count  if  you  had  a  week 
of  Sundays  to  do  it  in,'  replied  the  husband. 

'Then  how  is  it  you  have  got  so  very  little 
money  now  ? '  said  Lois. 

'We  never  said  we  had  very  little  money,  my 
dear.' 

'Then  perhaps  you'll  pay  for  your  dinner.'  Lois 
had  scarcely  said  these  words  before  she  repented 
of  them.  The  man  and  woman  both  pushed  their 
chairs  away  from  the  table  and  dropped  their 
knives  and  forks.  It  is  true  the  bacon  was  all  but 
finished ;  there  was  only  just  a  shred,  and  that  a 
very  tiny  shred,  on  the  man's  plate. 

'  Well,  I  never  ! '   said  the  man. 

'  The  ongratitude  of  it  ! '  said  the  woman.  '  I 
thought,  little  miss,  that  you  was  one  of  those  who 
make  the  'umble  of  the  earth  welcome,  and  that  you 
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was  one  of  those  who,  out  of  their  abundance, 
give  to  them  that  has  none.  Pay  for  our  dinner ! 
We  won't  have  no  dinner,  thank  you.  Good-morn- 
ing, missy.' 

'  But  you  have  had  dinner,'  said  Arthur.  '  You 
have  finished  all  the  bacon  that  was  to  last  us  for 
nearly  a  week !     I  think  you  ought  to  pay.' 

'  Keep  that  dog  away,  or  I  '11  knock  out  its 
brains,'  said  the  man. — '  Come,  good  wife.'  He 
turned  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  his  wife 
followed  him,  wiping  her  mouth  as  she  did  so. 

1  We  won't  trouble  you  for  no  dinner,'  she  said, 
and  she  dropped  a  curtsey  to  the  astonished  little 
pair. 

'  Oh  dear ! '  said  Lois  when  they  found  themselves 
alone.  '  Was  there  ever  anything  so  frightening  ? 
I  am  glad  she 's  gone.  How  queer  of  them  to  say 
that  they  had  had  no  dinner  when  they  ate  up  all 
the  bacon ! ' 

'It  was  our  breakfast  bacon/  said  Arthur  after 
a  pause,  'and  perhaps  eating  it  at  dinner-time,  and 
gobbling  it  all  up,  didn't  seem  like  dinner  to  them. 
Perhaps  that  was  it.  Anyhow,  they  are  gone,  and 
I'm  glad.' 

1  So  am  I,'  said  Lois. 
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'We  won't  have  no  dinner,  thank  you.     Good  morning,  missy. 
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*I  don't  think  they  were  at  all  a  nice  pair, 
whatever  the  woman  said.  Do  you  believe  they 
had  quite  such  a  big  house,'  said  Arthur,  'and 
more  servants  than  they  could  count  in  a  week  of 
Sundays  ? ' 

'  No,  I  don't,'  said  Lois.  '  They  just  told  stories, 
I  am  afraid.  Well,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  they 
are  gone,  and  I  don't  think  we  will  have  any 
people  down  to  tea  this  afternoon.  What  do  you 
say,  Arthur?' 

'I  think  not,'  said  Arthur.  'I  think  we  will 
lock  the  door  of  the  cottage  so  that  no  other  man 
and  woman,  very  respectable  but  with  holes  in 
their  boots,  can  come  in.  And  we  will  stay  in  the 
garden,  and  we'll  do  a  whole  lot  of  weeding.' 

'  Yes,  let 's,'  said  Lois.  '  And  let 's  go  and  see 
Clover  first,  and  then  Brownie,  and  let's  take  Snap 
with  us.  And  then  let 's  collect  the  eggs.  I  heard 
two  or  three  of  the  hens  cackling,  and  there  must 
be  a  lot  of  eggs  to  collect.' 

The  children,  quite  happy,  and  already  for- 
getting the  respectable  man  and  woman,  ran 
round  the  garden  to  Brownie's  house.  Brownie 
received  them  with  his  usual  grunt  of  approbation. 
They   gave    him    some    food    according    to    Claudia's 
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directions,  and  then  went  on  to  the  hen-house. 
Strange  to  say,  there  were  no  eggs  in  the  nest. 
Lois  was  very  much  puzzled. 

'But  I  heard  the  hens  cackling,'  she  said.  'It's 
very  odd.' 

Arthur  began  to  examine  the  straw,  but  nowhere 
could  he  find  an  egg. 

'We  ought  to  have  had  six,'  said  Lois  mournfully. 
'  There  will  be  hardly  anything  to  send  to  market 
to-morrow,  and  Claudia  will  be  so  disappointed.' 

'  Oh,  she  need  not,'  said  Arthur.  '  She 's  got  her 
eight  sovereigns.  She 's  awfully  rich,  is  Claudia. 
I  did  not  think  that  anybody  in  the  world  could 
be  quite  so  rich  ! ' 

1  Nor  did  I,'  answered  Lois.  '  It  is  a  heap  of 
money,  but  you  know  she  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.' 

'So  she  has/  answered  the  little  boy. 

'  It 's  a  good  thing  we  did  not  let  the  respectable 
man  and  woman  see  the  money.  But  they  would 
never  think  of  looking  in  the  tea-pot,  and  I  don't 
suppose  they  were  quite  so  ^^respectable,'  said  Lois, 
bringing  out  the  last  word  with  great  emphasis,  'as 
to  steal  our  money.' 

Arthur  went   slowly  back   to  the  house.     He  and 
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his  sister  occupied  themselves  for  the  next  two 
hours  weeding  very  hard.  But  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  were  hungry,  and  decided  to  give  them- 
selves a  good  tea. 

1  We  had  a  very  poor  dinner,'  said  Lois.  '  I  do 
think  it  was  selfish  of  them  to  eat  all  the  bacon ! 
I  did  so  want  just  one  little,  teeny  bit.' 

'And  the  potatoes  were  as  hard  as  ever  they 
could  be,'  said  Arthur.  ■  I  hate  potatoes  with  bones 
in  them  ;  don't  you,  Lois  ? ' 

'Yes,'  said  Lois.  'I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Arthur: 
we  will  have  some  of  the  strawberry  jam  for  our 
tea.' 

'Just  a  very  little.  I  think  we  might,'  said 
Arthur,  and  his  eyes  gleamed. 

Lois  went  into  the  kitchen.  She  filled  the  kettle 
and  put  it  on  to  boil.  She  then  went  and  unlocked 
the  cupboard,  and  drew  the  pot  of  strawberry  jam 
towards  her.  As  she  did  so,  she  saw,  somewhat 
to  her  astonishment,  that  the  little  tea-pot  had  its 
lid  wide  open. 

'How  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  shut  it!'  she 
thought.  '  Claudie  would  be  vexed  if  she  thought 
we  were  looking  at  her  precious  money.  I  had 
better  shut  it  now.' 
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She  took  up  the  tea-pot  as  the  thought  came 
to  her,  and  immediately  noticed  how  light  it  was. 
In  another  instant  she  had  looked  within.  Alack 
and  alas  !  the  eight  golden  sovereigns  were  no 
longer  there.     Lois  uttered  a  piercing  scream. 

'  Arty,  Arty  ! '   she  cried. 

The  little  boy  rushed  into  the  kitchen. 

'They  have  taken  them,'  said  Lois;  'they  are 
all  gone !  See !  Oh  Arty,  see,  see ! '  She  held  the 
tea-pot  upside  down.  '  There  is  nothing  in  it 
— nothing  at  all.  It  is  all  gone !  All  Claudie's 
money !  Oh  Arty,  oh  Arty ! '  Tears  welled  into 
her  eyes.  She  dropped  the  tea-pot  in  her  distress, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  cottage,  Arthur  following 
her.  'Oh,  I  think  I'll  run  away,  I  think  I'll  run 
away ! '  said  poor  Lois.  '  What  will  Claudie  say 
when  she  comes  back  ?     Oh  Art}^  oh  Arty  ! ' 

Arthur  threw  himself  on  the  grass  beside  his 
sister.  Lois  for  a  long  time  was  unable  to  take 
the  least  comfort  from  his  ministrations. 

'Don't,  Lois,  don't.  Don't  cry  so,  Lois,'  said  the 
little  fellow.  '  Oh  Lois,  oh  Lois !  do,  darling,  sit 
up.  Oh  darling,  I  am  so  miserable !  Don't  cry  so, 
Lois  darling ! ' 

After  a   time  the   dear  little   voice   had    its   effect, 
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and  Lois,  for  Arthur's  sake,  did  sit  up  and  wipe 
the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

'It  is  all  the  money,'  she  sobbed,  'all  the  money 
for  Claudie's  big  plan,  and  Harold's  big  plan,  and 
now  we  can  never  help  father  and  mother,  never, 
never  no  more !  Oh,  I  think  I  '11  run  away !  I 
don't  think  I  can  meet  Claudie;  I  don't  think  I 
can!' 

Arthur  sat  and  rubbed  his  knuckles  into  his 
eyes.  He  was  very  nearly  crying  himself,  although, 
as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  not  a  cry-baby,  but 
a  boy  who  would  some  day  be  a  man. 

'  Girls  must  cry,  poor  things ! '  he  said  to  himself, 
1  but  a  boy  who  is  some  day  to  be  a  man  ought 
not  to  cry. — Lois,'  he  said  presently,  nestling  up 
to  his  sister,  'I  have  thought  of  something.' 

'It  doesn't  matter  what  you  think  of,'  said  Lois. 
'  All  the  money 's  gone !  We  never  can  find  that 
dreadfully  respectable  woman,  and  that  awfully 
respectable  man  again ;  and  it  does  not  matter  what 
you  think  of,  Arty.' 

'But  it  does,'  said  Arthur.  'You  need  not  treat 
me  as  a  little  baby.  I  am  a  boy  what  will  some 
day  be  a  man,  and  I  know  what  I  think  I'll  do.' 

But  Lois  did  not  even   ask  him  what  he   thought 
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he  would  do.  She  was  too  unhappy  to  listen  to 
his  words,  and  she  continued  to  sit  on  the  ground 
and  to  heave  long  sobs. 

The  afternoon  passed  away  very  miserably,  and 
it  was  a  woe-begone  little  pair  who  met  Harold  and 
Claudia  on  their  return  from  market.  Claudia  was  in 
excellent  spirits.  Her  drive  and  the  change  of  scene 
had  done  her  a  world  of  good.  She  now  appeared 
in  front  of  the  little  cottage  with  her  arms  full  of 
parcels  and  her  eyes  beaming  with  smiles. 

1  Oh !  I  have  had  such  a  jolly  day/  she  said, 
'  and  I  have  made  some  excellent  purchases.  I 
have  got  several  tins  of  sardines.  I  think  some 
of  the  people  who  come  to  tea  would  like  sardines 
better  than  jam.  And  I  have  got  some  shrimp 
paste,  and  some  bloater  paste,  so  that  we  may  make 
sandwiches  with  the  aid  of  our  mustard  and  cress. 
Mrs  Burgin  showed  me  how  to  do  it  one  time 
when  I  was  at  the  farm.  And  I  mean  to  charge 
eightpence  for  tea  when  there  are  sardines  and 
sandwiches,  so  we  shall  make  even  more  money. 
I  do  think  we  are  getting  on  nicely !  And,  Lois 
darlino-,  I  saw  a  heap  of  blackberries  on  the 
common.  Now,  it  is  quite  fair  that  we  should  reap 
the  benefits  of  anything  that  grows  on  the  common, 
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and  you  and  Arty  might  go  early  to-morrow  morning 
with  a  basket,  and  pick  the  blackberries,  and  offer 
them  for  sale  to  people  who  pass  by  as  you  sit  on 
the  stile.' 

Claudia  talked  so  fast,  and  her  words  were  so 
full  of  hope,  and  her  heart  was  so  bounding  with 
pleasure  and  health,  and  the  delicious  feeling  of 
success,  that  she  did  not  notice  the  sorrowful  looks 
of  the  little  brother  and  sister.  She  did  not  observe 
the  tears  which  had  scarcely  dried  themselves  on 
Lois's  cheeks,  nor  the  look  and  tone  of  resolve 
and  of  pain  on  Arthur's  little  round  face.  But 
Harold,  in  some  ways  more  observant  than  his 
sister,  had  noticed  these  things. 

'  Why,  what 's  wrong  ? '  he  said.  '  What 's 
wrong  ? ' 

Lois  looked  at  Arthur,  and  Arthur  looked  at 
Harold,  and  finally  it  was  Arthur  who  spoke. 

'  They  have  tooken  it,'  he  said. 

1  Taken  what  ? '  asked  Harold,  his  own  face  turn- 
ing pale. 

'  All  the  money  out  of  the  tea-pot.  All  the  money. 
We  let  them  in  because  we  couldn't  turn  them 
out,  and  they  said  they  were  respectable.  And  they 
have  tooken  all  the  money ! ' 
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OOKING  back  on  things  afterwards, 
the  children  agreed  that  that  day 
was  about  the  blackest  in  their  lives. 
Claudia  did  not  scold.  When  she 
clearly  understood  what  had  happened, 
and  when  all  the  story  of  the  very  respectable 
woman  and  the  very  respectable  man  had  been  told 
to  her,  she  turned  away  silently,  and  walked  down 
the  garden  path.  Although  she  was  a  young  girl 
— quite  young,  only  fourteen  years  of  age — she 
had,  in  the  eyes  of  Lois  and  Arthur,  quite  an 
old  appearance. 

But  Arthur  went  away  by  himself  into  the  wood. 
He  went  in  the  direction  where  he  sincerely  hoped 
neither  Claudia  nor  Harold  would  follow  him. 
There  he  sat  and  thought.     The  thought  which  had 
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come  to  him  earlier  in  the  day  grew  larger,  and 
the  hope  which  accompanied  that  thought  grew 
brighter,  and  when  he  finally  returned  he  was  no 
longer  a  despondent  little  boy. 

Lois  and  Claudia  were  now  walking  slowly  up  and 
down  arm-in-arm,  and  Arthur  saw,  to  his  delight,  that 
Claudia  was  particularly  kind  to  her  little  sister. 

'  What  are  we  going  to  do  ? '  said  Arthur,  going 
straight  up  to  Claudia  at  that  moment. 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Claudia. 

*  Can  we  go  on  living  here  if  we  have  no  money  ? ' 
was  his  next  remark. 

'I  don't  know,'  said  Claudia  again. 

'  And  are  you  going  to  tell  any  one  ? '  asked  the 
child. 

1  Not  yet ;  no,  not  yet,'  she  answered.  '  Oh  !  don't 
ask  me  any  more  questions,  Arty  darling.  My 
head  aches,  and — I  cannot  think,  I  cannot  think 
to-night.' 

Arthur  did  not  ask  her  any  more  questions,  but 
he  pulled  Lois's  hand. 

'I  want  you  to  come  right  away  with  me,'  he 
said.     '  It 's  most  solemn  important.' 

Lois,  who  was  not  quite  so  wretched  now  that 
Claudia  knew  everything,  and  now  that  the  burden 
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was  to  a  great  extent  shifted  from  her  own 
shoulders,  accompanied  her  little  brother  into  the 
wood.  There  they  sat,  side  by  side,  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  there  Arthur  unfolded  his  plans.  At 
first  Lois  was  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  them.  But 
she  got  deeply  interested,  and  she  asked  questions 
of  her  own — eager,  pertinent  questions.  And  then 
she  suggested  big  improvements  on  Arthur's  plan, 
and  finally  she  agreed  to  try  it. 

Yes,  it  was  worth  trying:  it  might  be  a  way  out. 
Oh,  if  only  she  and  Arthur  were  the  two  of  the 
family  to  find  the  way  out,  how  joyful,  how  more 
than  joyful,  they  would  be !  So,  notwithstanding 
that  black,  long  day,  and  that  dark  evening,  the  two 
younger  children  went  to  bed  not  so  very  unhappy. 
As  they  were  going  upstairs  Claudia  reminded  them 
of  the  blackberries  which  they  were  to  pick  in  the 
morning. 

'We  will  get  up  very,  very  early,'  said  Lois. 
1  We  don't  forget,  Claudia ;  we  don't,  really  and  truly.' 

Then  Claudia  and  Harold  kissed  the  little  pair, 
and,  each  carrying  a  basket,  they  went  upstairs. 
Notwithstanding  their  sorrow,  they  slept;  but  they 
awoke  very  early  in  the  morning.  It  was  Harold's 
custom  to  get  up   between  five  and   six  o'clock,  but 
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when  Lois  awoke  it  was  n :  I  >ur.     The  morn- 

ings {barter   now,   an d  in   had   not 

if  would  rise  soon,  and  already  there  was 
icious   twilight   all   over   the    land-     Ti 
-eheme  which  th  about  to  carry  through 

was   mo;"  md    Lois's    heart    beat    high   as 

she   stepped   softly    across   the    landing   and    en: 
the  room  where  her  little   brother  was   lying  sound 
asleep. 

•  It    is    time.    Arthur,'    she    whispered.      '  The    sun 
will  get  up   in  a   few  minut-s.     I:    n   time 
Arthur  darling/ 

•  I  am  awake/  said  Arthur.  He  bounded  up  in 
bed,  and  stuck  both  his  kn  ~ 
am  wide  awake.  I  am  not  the  leas"  only 
my  eyes  won't  open  quite  as  wide  as  they  ought/ 

'  Don't  make  any  noise/  said   Lois.  '  for  you   k 
Claudia   and    Harold   mi>:    not  £  what    we   are 

really  doing.     And  don't  forget  your  b  ty/ 

Arthur  tumbled  to  the  tloor,  and  £ot  into  his 
clothes,   and    Lois    got    into    her-  moments 

later   they    had    both    left    the  hou- 

.1   or   Claudia    waking    from    a    deep    sleep    to 
hem  go.     Both  little  faces  looked  full  of  in 
importance,   and    both    little    tongu  - 
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time  silent.  They  were  engaged  on  a  very  weighty 
matter.  On  their  young  shoulders  rested  the  saving 
of  Claudia  and  Harold  from  utter  failure.  It  was 
the  only  thing  to  do.  Lois  saw  it  now  just  as 
plainly  as  Arthur  did.  They  had  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  money,  and  in  some  way 
they  must  get  the  money  back  again,  and  there 
was  no  one  in  all  the  world  to  appeal  to  except 
Mr  Inquisitive.  Yes,  they  were  quite  determined  to 
take  him  into  their  counsel.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  Summerstown.  They  would  go  to  the  '  Sign 
of  the  Swan'  and  find  him,  and  tell  him  every 
single  thing. 

It  was  a  long  walk,  quite  ten  miles,  but  if  they 
started  early  they  might  get  there  before  breakfast ; 
and  when  they  came  back,  although  Claudia  might 
be  a  little  angry,  she  would  not  be  angry  long, 
more  particularly  when  they  brought  the  money 
with  them.  Yes,  it  was  Arthur's  plan,  but  it  was 
now  almost  as  much  Lois's  plan,  for  she  had  sug- 
gested many  improvements  on  the  original  scheme — 
the  hour  when  they  should  start,  for  instance,  and 
the  first  words  they  were  to  say  to  Mr  Inquisitive, 
and  other  important  items. 

To   get    to    Summerstown    they   had  to   cross   the 
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common  where  the  blackberries  grew  in  profusion. 
Alono-  the  roadside  the  best  of  them  would  be  sure 
to  be  picked;  but  on  the  common  beautiful  black- 
berries were  to  be  found  in  abundance.  The  chil- 
dren decided  not  only  to  make  their  breakfast  off 
the  ripe  fruit,  but  also  to  take  a  basketful  each 
into  Summerstown. 

'  We  can  sell  the  blackberries  there,'  said  Lois ; 
'and  if  we  don't  find  Mr  Inquisitive,  we  can  bring 
a  little  money  back  to  Claudia.  Yes,  it  is  the  only 
thing  to  do.' 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  common  the  sun 
had  got  up,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  sky  the 
day  was  doubtless  going  to  be  a  very  hot  one. 
They  soon  half-filled  their  baskets,  and  then  they 
sat  down  under  a  blackberry -bush  to  rest.  After 
they  had  rested  for  a  little  they  picked  more  black- 
berries, which  they  ate  for  their  own  breakfasts, 
and  then,  considerably  refreshed,  they  proceeded  to 
fill  each  of  the  baskets,  and  started  on  their  way 
once  more  in  the  direction  of  Summerstown.  The 
ten  miles  were  long  for  such  little  feet  to  pace,  and 
the  sun  got  higher  and  more  towards  the  centre 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  heat  of  the  fine  September 
day  became  quite  unpleasantly  great. 
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1 1  never,  never  knew  that  ten  miles  were  so 
stretchy/  said  Arthur  at  last. 

'I  expect  they  are  like  india-rubber,'  said  Lois. 

Arthur  uttered  a  sigh. 

'I  am  awful  thirsty/  he  said.  'Are  you  quite 
certain  sure,  Lois,  that  Mr  Inquisitive  will  be  at 
home  ? ' 

'Oh,  I  am  quite  certain  of  it/  said  Lois.  And 
just  then  a  man  came  by  with  a  market-cart. 

He  looked  at  the  two  little  people,  and  passed 
them  with  a  nod  and  a  '  Good- morning,  little  master 
and  little  miss.' 

'I  wish  he  would  not  call  us  master  and  miss/ 
said  Lois.  'I  wish  he  would  take  us  just  for  two 
little  peasant  children  with  blackberries  to  sell/ 
And  just  then  the  man,  who  seemed  to  have  some 
thought  about  them,  drew  up  his  cart  and  beckoned 
to  the  children  to  come  up  to  him. 

'  Where  are  you  going,  little  master  and  miss  ? ' 
he  said. 

'  To  Summerstown — to  the  "  Si^n  of  the  Swan," ' 
said  Lois  quickly. 

'And  that's  just  where  I  am  going.  You  can  get 
into  my  cart  if  you  like,  and  I  will  give  you  a  lift.' 

'  Oh !   thank  you ;  you  are  very  kind   indeed/  said 
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Arthur.  '  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  you.'  He  made 
a  little  bow  as  he  spoke,  and  Lois  dropped  a  curtsey. 

'  We  cannot  pay  you  with  anything  but  thanks,' 
she  said. 

'And  I  don't  want  no  other  sort  of  payment,' 
replied  the  man.  '  Here,  give  me  your  hand,  missy, 
and  I  '11  pull  you  up.' 

In  another  delicious  moment  they  had  sunk  down 
on  some  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  the  man 
whipped  up  his  horse,  and  they  found  themselves 
rattling  over  the  ground  at  a  fine  pace. 

'Would  you  like  some  blackberries,  please,  kind 
man  ? '  said  Arthur. 

'Thanks,  but  I  never  eat  them,  little  master,'  he 
replied. 

This  answer  was  rather  a  relief  to  Lois  and 
Arthur,  for  their  baskets  of  blackberries  looked 
very  pretty  indeed,  and  they  hoped  to  sell  them 
just  as  they  were.  After  a  time,  however,  Arthur 
grew  curious;  he  could  not  refrain  from  asking  a 
question. 

'Do  you  know  the  "Sign  of  the  Swan"  very 
well?'  he  asked. 

'I  bring  'em  milk  and  butter,'  replied  the  man, 
'so  I  ought  to  know  'em.' 
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;  Do  you  happen  to  know,'  said  Lois  in  an  anxious 
tone,  '  if  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr  Inquisitive 
is  living  there  ? ' 

The  man  stared  at  her. 

1  Can't  say  I  do,'  he  replied.  '  Never  heard  of  a 
gent  of  that  name.  But  then,  I  don't  know  nothing 
about  the  visitors,'  he  added,  seeing  a  blank  expres- 
sion come  into  Lois's  face,  '  so  maybe  he 's  there 
right  enough.' 

'  Of  course  he 's  there,'  said  Arthur.  '  What  a 
silly  thing  to  ask !  Didn't  Mr  Inquisitive  tell  us  he 
was  going  to  stay  at  the  "  Sign  of  the  Swan,"  and 
would  he  be  likely  to  tell  a  lie  ? ' 

1  Of  course  not,'  said  Lois,  and  she  felt  a  little 
comforted. 

By-and-by  they  drew  up  at  the  '  Sign  of  the  Swan.' 
It  happened  to  be  a  small,  unpretentious-looking 
inn  in  the  High  Street.  There  was  an  old  porch 
covered  thickly  with  ivy  and  jessamine  and  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  and  all  the  walls  were  covered 
thickly  with  Virginia  creeper  and  ivy.  The  windows 
were  old-fashioned  and  square,  and  filled  with  little 
diamond  panes  of  glass. 

The  two  children  went  and  stood  in  the  porch, 
each  of  them  holding   a  basket   of   blackberries,  and 
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wondering  what  they  were  to  do  next.  Their  kind 
friend  of  the  cart,  when  he  had  deposited  them  in 
the  porch,  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  done  his 
duty  by  them.  He  went  round  to  the  back  entrance, 
and  they  did  not  see  him  any  more.  They  made  a 
pretty  picture  standing  in  the  porch,  Lois  with  her 
sun-bonnet  pushed  off  her  face,  and  Arthur  with  his 
cap  rather  torn,  and  stuck  far  back  on  his  head. 
But  it  was  not  their  dress  which  gave  them  a 
charm ;  it  was  the  eager,  expectant  expression  on 
each  little  face. 

Just  then  a  stoutly-built  woman  came  in.  She 
saw  two  children  who  looked  like  a  lady  and 
gentleman  standing  in  the  porch,  each  child  holding 
a  basket  of  blackberries.  The  woman  was  the  land- 
lady, and  her  name  was  Mrs  Rose.  She  came  up 
with  a  smiling  face,  and  said : 

'Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  little  dears?' 

'If  you  please,'  said  Lois,  'do  you  want  any 
blackberries  ? ' 

'  What  beauties  they  are  ! '  said  Mrs  Rose.  '  Yes, 
my  dear ;  have  you  them  for  sale  ? ' 

'  Indeed  we  have/  said  Lois.  '  We  picked  them 
on  the  common  this  morning.' 

'  Archer's  Common  ? '  said  the  woman. 
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'  I  don't  know  the  name,'  said  Lois.  '  It  is  a 
common  that  we  walked  over,  and  we  picked  them.' 

'You  look  very  footsore,  you  two  little  dears,' 
said  Mrs  Rose;  'very  footsore  indeed.  You  must 
have  come  a  good  way.' 

'  Ten  miles  altogether,'  said  Arthur.  '  I  never 
knew  that  ten  miles  were  so  stretchy.  We  were 
very  nearly  giving  up,  when  we  met  a  man  with  a 
cart,  and  he  gave  us  a  lift,  and  we  are  here.  We 
would  like  to  sell  our  blackberries,  please,'  he  added. 

'  Bless  you,  dear  little  man  ! '  said  Mrs  Rose ;  l  and 
I  can  do  with  a  good  few.  The  inn  is  packed,  so 
to  speak,  at  present,  and  everybody  likes  blackberry 
pudding.     What  do  you  want   for  them,  my  dears  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Lois.  '  WThat  do  you  think 
we  ought  to  have  ? ' 

1  Dear,  dear ! '  said  Mrs  Rose,  '  I  would  not  cheat 
you,  my  dears,  for  the  world,  and  they  are  a  pile 
of  blackberries.  I  will  give  you  threepence  a  pound 
for  them,  dears ;  I  suppose  you  will  think  that 
enough  ? ' 

'I  haven't  a  notion,'  said  Lois.  'I  suppose  it  is, 
as  you  say  so.' 

'  Well,  my  loves,  give  me  the  baskets  and  1 11 
take    them    into    the    kitchen.      The    fruit    shall    be 
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weighed :  and  if  you  will  both  sit  down  on  that 
long  bench,  I  will  bring  you  the  money.' 

1  And  the  baskets,  please,'  said  Lois. 

1  Because  the  baskets  belong  to  Claudia,'  said 
Arthur,  'and  she  would  be  awfully  vexed,  and  so 
would  Harold,  if  they  were  lost.' 

Mrs  Rose  walked  down  the  passage. 

I  That 's  something  well  done/  said  Lois.  '  But 
why  didn't  you  ask  for  Mr  Inquisitive,  Arty  ? ' 

I I  thought  we  'd  best  sell  our  blackberries  first,' 
said  Arthur.  '  We  '11  ask  her  about  him  when  she 
comes  back.' 

But  Mrs  Rose  was  very  busy  indeed,  and  she  did 
not  return  with  the  money  herself.  She  sent  a  rosy- 
faced  girl,  her  eldest  daughter,  to  the  little  pair. 

1  Mother  says  the  fruit  weighs  six  pounds  alto- 
gether,' she  remarked,  'and  as  it  is  such  fine  fruit, 
she  hopes  you  will  accept  two  shillings  for  it. 
That  is  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a  pound,'  she 
added.  '  Here  are  the  two  shillings,  and  here  are 
the  baskets.  And  wouldn't  you  like  a  drink  of 
milk  each  ?  Mother  says  you  are  to  have  some 
milk,  and  some  bread  and  butter  too,  if  you  like.' 

'  Oh !  thank  you,'  said  Lois.  '  How  much  do  you 
charge  for  your  milk,  please  ? ' 

Cosey  Corner.  X 
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'Nothing  at  all  to  you.     It  is  mother's  present.' 

Lois  wondered  whether  she  would  accept  this 
present,  but,  on  reflection,  the  thought  of  bringing 
two  whole  shillings  back  to  Claudia  carried  the  day. 
She  put  the  money  swiftly  into  her  pocket,  and 
laid  the  empty  baskets  down  on  the  bench. 

'We  would  like  a  very  little  milk  and  a  teeny 
bit  of  bread  each,'  she  said,  and  she  raised  her  eyes 
full  to  the  face  of  the  girl. 

Now,  Lois's  blue  eyes  had  a  great  power  in 
them.  They  looked  like  two  little  bits  of  the 
sky;  and  there  was  something  of  the  purity  of  the 
sky,  and  the  wonderful  honesty  of  the  sky,  in  their 
clear  gaze.  They  always  affected  people,  and  always 
favourably.  So  the  girl  cut  the  very  nicest  bread, 
buttered  it  with  her  best  butter,  and  brought  them 
a  brimming  cup  of  new  milk  each. 

'  Thank  you ;  you  are  awfully  kind,'  said  Arthur. 
Then  he  looked  at  his  sister,  and  the  words  he 
longed  to  say  burst  from  his  lips :  '  Please,  is  Mr 
Inquisitive  in  ? ' 
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HE  girl  stared,  as  well  she  might. 
1  Mr  whom  ? '  she  asked. 
1  Inquisitive/  said  Lois.  '  I  know  he 
is  staying  here,  for  he  said  so.  Is 
he  at  home,  please  ?  If  he  is,  will 
you  give  him  a  message  from  us  ?  He  knows  us. 
He  said  we  were  to  come  here  if  we  wanted 
him.' 

'  And  we  do  want  him,  just  awful  badly ;  oh !  so 
badly  that  if  he  doesn't  come  we  '11 — fail/  said 
Arthur  in  a  low,  intense  voice.  '  We  '11  fail,  all  of 
us — Claudia  and  Harold,  and  Lois  and  me.  Will 
you  go,  please,  to  Mr  Inquisitive,  and  tell  him  that 
we  're  here  ? ' 

'  It 's  a  very  funny  name,'  said  the  girl,  '  and  I  'm 
awfully  sorry,'  she   added,  '  for   I   really  would   like 
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tremendously  to  help  you  both,  you're  such  a 
droll  little  pair/ 

'Please,    we're     not/    said    Lois. 
e  i:v. -':-.- 

'And  we're  very  foil  of  sorrow,  and  you  ought 
not  to  laugh  at  us,  please/  said  Arthur. 

'Oh,  I  won't;  indeed  you  must  not  think  I 
meant  to  laugh  at  you/  said  the  girL  'But  Mr 
Inquisitive — we  have  nobody  of  that  name  staying 
at  the  inn.' 

As  she  uttered  these  words  she  watched  the  faces 
of  her  two  little  customers,  as  she  called  the  children, 
and  observed,  to  her  great  distress,  that  the  little 
faces  turned  strangely  white,  that  the  little  lids 
drooped  at  the  corners,  and  that  some  of  the  beauty 
went  out  of  Lois's  blue  eyes.  Lois  stood  quite  quiet 
a  moment,  as  though  she  were  stunned;  then 
she  rose  with  dignity,  and  laid  her  empt 
bench. 

'Thank  you/  she  said  simply.     'Come,  Arty.' 

Arthur  also  rose  jnst  as  sorrowfully  as  Lois  bad 
and  when   Lois  held  out  her  hand  to  him  he 
took  it, 

bank   you/  he  said  too,  and    he   made   a  little 
bow  to  the  girl  <A  the  inn. 
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1  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear ! '  she  said.  '  I  wish  you  would 
just  wait  a  minute,  you  droll — I  mean,  you  dear 
little  pair,  and  I  '11  run  and  tell  mother  about 
you.  It  s  like  a  story-book,  your  coming  here  and 
selling  blackberries,  and  asking  for  Mr  Inquisitive  ! 
Why.  it  's  for  all  the  world  like  a  page  out  of 
the    PU  'si  w!      And    I    do    believe 

two    little    pilgrims;     now,    aren't    you — aren't 
you 

■  I  don't  know  what  pilgrims  is/  said  Arthur. 
'  We  want  Mr  Inquisitive,  and  if  he 's  not  here,  we 
must  go  and  look  for  him  somewhere  else.' 

•  Ye-,   we   must  try  and  hnd  him    somewhere 
repeated   Lois.       Are  there    many  other    inns   in  the 
town,  girl  of  the  inn  i ' 

1  Oh,  you  get  funnier  and  funnier,'  said  the  girl. 
'Yes,  of  course  ;  there  "s  the  "  Spotted  I  g  at  no 
man  who 's  a  nice  man  would  go  to  stay  there. 
And  there  ?s  the  u  Whistling  Pig,"'  but  that 's  scarcely 
an  inn  at  all.  If  your  Mr  Inquisitive  is  a  nice  Mr 
Inquisitive,  he 's  certain  to  come  to  the  "'  Sicrn  oi 
the  Swan,"  for  this  is  the  only  inn  where  gentry 
ip  in  the  whole  of  Summerstown.' 

'  And  please,'  said  Lois,  '  how  do  you  know  that 
he  is  gentry 
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'  Because  you  are,  my  dear.' 

'  Oh !  I  wish  you  didn't  think  so,'  said  Arthur ; 
'  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  be  just  cottage  children. 
Cottage  children  what  sell  blackberries,  that 's  what 
we  want  you  to  think  us.' 

'  I  '11  try  to,'  said  the  girl.  '  Won't  you  stay  till  I 
speak  to  mother  ? ' 

'  No,  thank  you ;  we  really  must  be  going,'  said 
Lois.     '  Come,  Arty.' 

She  picked  up  her  basket,  and  Arthur  picked  up 
his.  They  did  not  wait  to  say  good-bye  again  to 
the  girl ;  they  did  not  even  glance  at  her.  With 
their  white,  tired,  dusty  faces,  and  their  lips  droop- 
ing sorrowfully  at  the  corners,  and  their  blue  eyes 
with  some  of  the  brightness  gone  out,  they  walked 
down  the  little  path  which  led  from  the  'Sign  of 
the  Swan '  to  the  country  road. 

The  girl  stood  in  the  porch  and  watched  them, 
and  wondered  whether  she  should  run  after  them, 
or  whether  she  should  bring  her  mother  on  the 
scene. 

As  Arthur  and  Lois  walked  down  the  path  they 
never  once  looked  back.  They  had  already  for- 
gotten the  kind  girl  who  had  been  so  good  to 
them   while    they  were   sitting  in   the   porch.     Their 
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hearts  were  so  very  full  that  they  had  no  time  to 
think  of  any  one  but  Claudia  at  home,  and  Harold, 
and  their  own  miserable  little  selves. 

'  Is  it  quite  a  failure  ? '  asked  Lois  when  they 
got  into  the  outside  road.  '  Has  there  never  been 
any  Mr  Inquisitive  ?  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?  What 
shall  we  do  ?' 

'  Keep  up  our  pecker,  that 's  what  we 's  got  to 
do;  and  as  to  there  not  being  a  Mr  Inquisitive, 
why,  in  course,  Lois,  you  know  there  is,  'cos  he 
talked  to  us.  He  gave  me  half-a-sovereign  instead 
of  a  sixpence  for  my  windfalls,  and  he  came  his 
own  self  and  had  tea  with  us  at  Cosey  Corner, 
and  he  said  we  was  to  call  at  the  "  Sign  of  the 
Swan"  if  we  wanted  him.' 

1  Maybe  he  didn't  say  the  "  Sign  of  the  Swan." 
Maybe  he  said  the  "  Spotted  Dog," '  said  Lois. 
1  The  girl  said  there  was  another  inn,  the  "  Spotted 
Dog "  and  another  called  the  "  Whistling  Pig." 
Let's  go  to  both  of  them  and  ask  for  Mr 
Inquisitive.' 

'Yes,  let's,"  said  Arthur,  brightening  up  at  Lois's 
words.  '  I  think,  Lois,  you  are  a  wonderful  clever 
girl.' 

'  Am  I  ? '    said   Lois,  who  was   very   susceptible   to 
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praise.  '  Let 's  walk  quick.  We  did  have  a  nice 
little  rest  in  the  porch  of  the  "  Sign  of  the  Swan," 
and  the  girl  did  give  us  some  lovely  milk  to 
drink.  Maybe  the  landlord  of  the  "Spotted  Dog" 
will  be  even  nicer,  and  maybe  there  '11  be  a  girl 
there  too,  who  will  help  us,  and  know  quite 
well  when  we  speak  of  Mr  Inquisitive.' 

1  But  the  girl  at  the  "  Sign  of  the  Swan "  said 
that  the  "  Spotted  Dog "  was  not  a  nice  inn  at  all,' 
said  Arthur.  '  And  she  said  that  the  "  Whistling- 
Pig "  could  scarcely  be  called  an  inn.  It  do 
seem  odd  that  Mr  Inquisitive  shouldn't  stay  at  the 
nicest  of  the  inns.' 

*  Perhaps  he  is  poor,'  said  Lois.  '  Perhaps  he  'a 
desp'rate  poor,  like  you  and  me,  and  Harold  and 
Claudia.  You  know  if  people  have  not  got  money 
they  must  stay  at  places  what  is  not  quite  so 
nice.  Now  let 's  run  •  we  won't  be  home  till  ever 
so  late  if  we  stay  talking  any  longer.' 

So  Arthur  took  Lois's  little  hot  hand,  and  they 
ran  down  the  High  Street  of  the  small  town, 
running  fast,  and  looking  to  right  and  left  of  them, 
but  nowhere  did  they  see  any  house  with  the 
words  '  Spotted  Dog '  on  it.  At  last  they  were 
obliged  to  stand  still  and  face  each  other. 
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'  What 's  to  be  done  ? '  said  Lois.  '  How  are  we 
ever  to  find  it  ? ' 

Just  then  a  rough-looking  girl,  who  was  walk- 
ing down  the  street  with  a  great  basket  of 
blackberries  hung  on  her  arm,  looked  at  them 
both. 

'  What  a  funny  little  pair  ! '  she  said.  '  Whatever 
do  you  two  want  ? ' 

1  Please/  said  Lois,  '  can  you  show  us  the  way 
to  the  "  Spotted  Dog  "  ? ' 

'Is  it  the  "  Spotted  Dog "  you  want,  my  dear  ? 
Maybe,  now,  you  have  made  a  mistake,  and  it's 
the  "  Whistling  Pig."  Me  and  my  party  is  spend- 
ing the  night  at  the  "  Whistling  Pig,"  but  we  're 
just  starting  for  the  place  where  the  blackberries 
grow  the  best.  It 's  the  "  Whistling  Pig "  you 
want,  most  like,  ain't  it  now  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  the  "  Whistling  Pig  "  will  do  quite  well/ 
said  Arthur.  '  Please  tell  us  how  to  get  there, 
girl,  and  'we  '11  be  so  awfully  'bliged.' 

'Yes,  we'll  be  'bliged  like  anything.  How  do 
we  get  there,  kind  girl  ? '    asked  Lois. 

'  Kind  girl,  am  I  ? '  said  the  young  woman  who 
was  so  addressed. 

She    had     sparkling     black    eyes,    a    quantity    of 
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jet-black  hair,  and  her  complexion  was  brown  like 
a  nut ;  she  had  red  lips  also,  and  pretty  white 
teeth.  Nevertheless  she  was  not  a  nice-looking 
girl — not  really  nice.  There  was  a  sly  look  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  had  a  slight,  a  very  slight  cast  in 
one  of  them.  The  children  did  not  know  why 
they  were  not  greatly  taken  with  so  pretty  a  girl, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  like  her 
at  all. 

'  Which  inn  do  you  want  ? '  she  said.  '  You  must 
say,  for  my  time  's  precious.' 

'  And  so  is  our  time  precious,'  said  Lois  with 
great  dignity.  '  We  are  gathering  blackberries,  and 
we  want  to  find  Mr  Inquisitive.  Perhaps  he  is 
staying  at  the  "  Whistling  Pig."  It  don't  matter 
at  all  which  inn  we  go  to  first,  so  we  may  as 
well  go  to  the  "  Whistling  Pig." ' 

1  That 's  right,'  said  the  girl.  '  I  'm  sure  whatever- 
his-name-is  is  there.' 

'  Oh,  are  you  ? '   said  Arthur.     '  Did  you  see  him  ? ' 

'  Of  course   I  did.     I  saw   him  last  night.' 

'  And  did  he  look  wTell  ? '  asked  Lois.  t  You 
know,'  she  added,  '  he 's  awful  nice  to  look  at — 
isn't  he,  girl  ? ' 

'Awfully — the    handsomest    gent    I    ever   clapped 
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on."   was   the   girl's    answer.       Now,   hurry   up, 
young  uns:   there  ain't  no  time  to  lose.' 

In  order  to  expedite  the  children's  movements, 
she  desired  Arthur  to  carry  her  basket,  which  was 
big  and  somewhat  heavy,  and  then  she  took  a 
hand  of  each  and  trotted  down  some  side  streets 
until  she  came  to  the  'Whistling  Pig.' 

The  nice  girl  at  the  *  Sign  of  the  Swan  *  had 
described  the  '  Whistling  Pig '  quite  truthfully.  It 
was  scarcely  an  inn  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word :  it  was,  indeed,  nothing  better  than  a 
low  sort  of  public-house,  with  one  or  two  bedrooms 
of  an  inferior  quality  to  let  upstairs. 

In  front  of  the  inn  was  a  huge  gi: 
caravan,  and  a  little  way  off  a  second  caravan. 
laden  all  over  with  tables  and  chairs,  and  ba~ 
and  screens,  made  of  wicker-work.  The  children 
had  often  seen  caravans  of  this  sort  going  slowly 
past  their  house  in  London,  and  had  admired  theni 
immensely,  and  envied  the  little  black-eyed  children 
who  had  peeped  out  of  the  windows  of  the  house 
which  was  buried  under  the  bac  :k. 

Arthur  now  uttered  a  shout  when  he  saw  these 
fascinating  objects,  and,  for  a  time,  even  forgot 
Mr  Inquisit: 
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1  Oh !  may  we  go  inside  and  look  for  ourselves  ? ' 
asked  the  little  boy,  turning  to  the  girl,  whose 
black  eyes  were  shining,  and  whose  white  teeth 
were  o-leamin^. 

'  That  you  may/  she  said.  '  You  may  both  go 
and  look  inside  that  pretty,  pretty  house  all  on 
wheels,  what  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place. — 
Here,  Michael,'  she  added,  calling  to  a  boy  who 
stood  near,  '  take  these  little  uns  over  our  house, 
and  be   quick  about  it.' 

The  boy  came  forward,  whistling  as  he  did 
so.  He  had  black  eyes  like  his  sister's,  but  they 
had  no  squint  and  were  quite  straightforward  in 
expression.  He  was  a  very  handsome  bo}',  and 
Lois's  susceptible  little  heart  went  out  to  him  at 
once. 

■  Come  along,  little  miss/  he  said,  taking  her 
hand.  '  If  so  be  you  want  to  see  our  house,  you  'd 
best  be  quick,  for  we  're  just  on  the  move.  We  '11 
be  off  in  about  ten  minutes.' 

1  Oh  dear ! '  said  Lois.  '  I  should  like  to  see  your 
house  just  all  over.  We  are  terrible  busy,  for  we 
are  looking  for  Mr  Inquisitive,  and  we  must  get 
home  to  our  own  house  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
all   my   life   I   have   wanted    to   see    inside   a   house 
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that  walked  about  from  place  to  place.  So,  please, 
do  be  quick.     We  should  love  to  see  it.' 

The  boy  gave  Lois  his  hand,  and  led  her  up 
two  or  three  steps,  while  Arthur  followed  behind. 
The  boy  had  to  stoop  to  get  under  the  very  low 
lintels  of  the  door,  but  Arthur  and  Lois  could 
walk  upright  into  the  gipsies'  house.  It  was  hung 
with  curtains  inside,  but  the  floor  was  carpetless 
and  decidedly  dirty,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  house  went  day  by  day  through  the 
beautiful  country,  it  had  quite  a  close  and  dis- 
agreeable smell.  Some  beds  lay  here  and  there 
on  the  floor;  they  were  not  made,  and  did  not 
look  inviting.  At  one  end  was  a  paraffin  stove, 
and  the  paraffin  smelt  very  strongly ;  and  altogether 
the  house  was  not  in  the  least  what  Lois  had 
pictured  it  in  her  dreams. 

1  Do  you  like  it  ? '  asked  the  boy. 

1  Not  much,'  answered  Lois.  Then  she  added 
truthf ulry :  'I  don't  like  it  at  all.  I  thought 
gipsies  lived  in  clean  houses — this  house  is  very 
dirty.' 

The  boy  laughed,  and  a  great  rush  of  very  rich 
colour  came  into  his  cheeks.  He  went  up  close  to 
Lois  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
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'  If  I  was  you,'  he  said,  '  I  'd  get  out  of  this  as 
quick  as  ever  I  could.  Who  is  it  you  have  come 
to  see,  and  what  are  you  two  doing  here  ? ' 

1  We  are  looking  for  Mr  Inquisitive/  said  Arthur, 
interrupting  Lois,  and  speaking  with  great  dignity. 
'And  the  girl  what  we  met  in  the  street  said 
that  Mr  Inquisitive  was  staying  at  the  "  Whistling 
Pig,"  so  we  have  come  to  find  him.  We  will  go 
into  the  inn  now,  if  you  please,  and  if  you  will 
very  kindly  let  us  pass.' 

This  the  boy  would  undoubtedly  have  done,  but 
just  at  that  moment  there  came  an  interruption. 

The  black-eyed  girl  who  had  held  the  great 
basket  full  of  blackberries  ran  up  the  steps  of  the 
little  house  on  wheels.  Her  basket  was  empty. 
She  flung  it  into  the  corner  of  the  house  with 
a  great  bang. 

1  If  you  please,'  said  Lois,  going  up  to  her,  '  we 
have  seen  your  house,  and  we  are  very  much 
'bliged;  so  good-morning  now,  for  we  want  to  find 
Mr  Inquisitive.' 

Arthur  was  never  quite  sure,  but  he  rather  sus- 
pected that  just  at  that  moment  the  black-eyed  girl 
winked  in  a  very  knowing  way  at  the  black-eyed 
boy,  and   certainly,  beyond   doubt,   the   boy   scuttled 
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past  the  girl,  and  ran  down  the  steps  of  the  dirty 
house  into  the  open  air. 

The  girl  stood,  however,  barring  the  entrance,  so 
that  neither  Lois  nor  Arthur  could  pass  her. 

1  What  is  the  name  of  the  gent  you  said  you 
wanted  ? '  she  asked. 

'You  must  be  a  stoopid  girl,'  replied  Arthur. 
'  We  have  told  you  so  often  his  name  is  Mr 
Inquisitive.  You  said  he  was  most  likely  at  the 
"Whistling  Pig."     Is  he  there?' 

'I  know  him  quite  well,'  answered  the  girl.  'In 
fact,  he  is  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine.  He 
was  at  the  "Whistling  Pig"  until  last  night.  He 
left  it  last  night.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Lois. 

She  sat  down  on  a  dirty  little  three-legged  stool 
which  happened  to  be  near,  and  burst  into  tears. 
The  whole  thinof  seemed  so  cruel.  After  all  the 
adventures  and  all  the  excitement,  to  have  every 
hope  dashed  to  the  ground  in  this  way.  Poor 
Claudia  !  There  would  be  no  one  to  help  her  now  ; 
there  would  be  no  one  to  search  for  the  thieves 
who  had  stolen  her  money.  There  would  be  no  one 
to  stand  between  the  children  and  ruin,  and  all 
their    beautiful    scheme    of    living   at    Cosey   Corner, 
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and  earning  enough  money  to  support  themselves, 
and  so  to  help  their  father  and  mother,  would  come 
to  an  end;  and  it  was  Lois's  fault — Lois's  and 
Arthur's.  To  their  dying  day  they  would  never  be 
able  to  forgive  themselves.  A  great  load  of  care 
rested  on  the  heart  of  the  little  child,  and  for  a 
time  she  forgot  where  she  was. 

But  a  sharp  touch  on  the  shoulder  roused  her. 
She  looked  up,  and  saw  that  the  gipsy  girl  was 
gazing  at  her  with  a  very  peculiar  expression  on 
her  face. 

'Cheer  up,'  she  said.  'If  you  want  this  Mr 
Inquisitive,  why,  you  can  find  him.' 

'  Where  ?  Where,  girl  ?  Oh,  where  ? '  asked 
Arthur. 

'  You  come  with  my  father  and  mother,  and  with 
me  and  my  brother,  and  my  two  uncles,  and  my 
four  cousins,  and  my  two  aunts,  and  my  eldest 
aunt's  five  little  children,  in  our  two  caravans — you 
two  can  stay  in  this  caravan — and  we  will  go 
straight  to  the  place  where  Mr  Inquisitive  is 
staying.' 

1  Will  you  really  ?  And  do  you  know  where  he 
is  staying  ? '  asked  Lois. 

1  Know  ?     Of   course   I   know.     Didn't   he   tell  me 
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himself.  He  has  gone  to  Babbacombe  Bay ;  he  is 
putting  up  in  a  small  tent  on  the  common  at 
Babbacombe,  the  place  where  the  blackberries  grow 
thickest.' 

'  Is  Mr  Inquisitive  very,  very  fond  of  black- 
berries?' asked  Lois. 

1  Fond  of  them  ? '  answered  the  girl.  '  You  might 
almost  say  that  he  lives  for  them.  He  'd  go  any 
distance  to  find  great,  juicy,  ripe  berries.  He  told 
me  he  'd  stay  on  the  common  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  we  can  take  you  to  him.  We  11  reach  Babba- 
combe Bay  b}*  the  evening.' 

'Shall  we  go,  Arthur?'  asked  Lois. 

'I  don't  know,'  answered  Arthur. 

'  Please,  girl,'  said  Lois,  turning  to  the  gipsy,  '  may 
we  go  out  of  your  house,  which  don't  smell  too 
sweet,  and  walk  about  outside,  and  consult  together 
as  to  whether  we  shall  £0  or  not  ? ' 

'You  haven't  much  time  left  to  make  up  your 
minds,'  replied  the  girl,  '  for  we  are  off  in  two  or 
three  minutes.  You  just  consult  here,  where  you 
are,  and  I  '11  sit  on  the  top  step  and  think.' 

1  What  will  you  think  about  ? '  asked  Arthur. 

'  Oh,  many,  many  things.  The  stars  at  night,  and 
the  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.' 

Cosey  Corner.  0 
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This  talk  sounded  very  fascinating  to  Arthur. 
The  girl,  without  another  word,  sat  down  on  the 
top  step  of  the  caravan,  and  the  children  found 
themselves  in  a  sort  of  prison  inside. 

'Shall  we  go  ? '  said  Lois. 

*  What  will  Claudie  say  ? '  was  Arthur's  remark. 
'  Claudie  and  Harold  will  begin  to  miss  us  by  now, 
and  they'll  fret  like  anything — Claudie  will,  at 
least.     If  we  could  only  send  them  a  message  ! ' 

1  Perhaps  we  can,'  said  Lois.  '  What  a  wise  boy 
you  are,  Arty !  I  wonder  if  one  of  the  boys 
belonging  to  the  caravan  could  take  a  message 
for  us.' 

'It  would  be  much  better  to  go  with  the  girl,' 
said  Arthur,  '  even  though  we  can't  send  a  mes- 
sage ;  for  if  we  find  Mr  Inquisitive  on  that  big 
common,  everything  will  be  right.  But  he  ought 
not  to  have  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  stay 
at  the  "Sign  of  the  Swan,"  when  he  wasn't  there 
at  all' 

1  Well,  have  you  made  up  your  minds  ? '  called 
out  the  girl  from  her  position  on  the  top  step. 

'  Could  you  send  a  message  for  us  to  Cosey 
Corner  ? '  asked  Lois  then.  When  she  said  the 
word     she    was    very    much    surprised    to    see    the 
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girl  start,  and  look  around  her  in  a  half-frightened 
way.  The  next  instant  she  had  recovered  herself, 
and  stood  up  and  faced  the  children,  saying  in  a 
cheerful  tone: 

1  Of  course  we  can.     What  is  it  ? ' 

*  Please,'  said  Lois,  '  will  some  one  go  to  Cosey 
Corner  and  tell  my  sister  that  Arty  and  I  are 
searching  for  Mr  Inquisitive,  and  the  moment  we 
find  him  we  '11  come  back  ? ' 

'Oh,  that  is  quite  easy  to  do,'  said  the  girl,  and 
she  ran  down  the  steps  and  said  a  few  words  to 
a  red-headed  little  boy,  who  winked  in  reply,  turned 
a  somersault,  and  then  disappeared    round  a  corner. 

'  She  is  a  very  good-natured  girl,'  said  Lois, 
turning  to  Arthur.     'Now  we  can  rest  quite  easy.' 

'  We  can,  of  course,'  replied  Arthur. 

Just  then  a  woman  with  a  handkerchief  wrapped 
round  her  head,  and  a  man  who  looked  a  little 
lame,  came  out  of  the  '  Whistling  Pig,'  and  went 
towards  the  other  caravan.  They  both  mounted 
the  steps  and  went  into  the  little  house ;  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  people,  all  very  dark,  and  very 
rough-looking,  tumbled  out  of  the  'Whistling  Pig,' 
some  shouting,  some  laughing,  some  running,  some 
crawling.      And    the    horses   were    brought    out    and 
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harnessed  to  the  two  caravans,  and  in  less  than 
no  time  the  entire  party  were  under  way. 

It  was  a  most  glorious  day,  and  both  Lois  and 
Arthur  were  tired,  for  they  had  been  out  a  very, 
very  long  time,  and  had  walked  so  many  miles. 
Dirty,  therefore,  as  the  inside  of  the  house  on 
wheels  was,  they  were  glad  to  nestle  down  in  two 
little  chairs,  and  presently  they  both  dropped  asleep. 

When  they  awoke  again  it  seemed  to  them  that 
they  had  been  sleeping  for  hours,  and  at  first,  of 
course,  they  could  not  imagine  where  they  were. 
Then  they  remembered,  and  they  felt  very  queer 
and  very  frightened,  and  drew  close  together,  and 
clutched  each  other's  hands,  and  tried  to  take 
all  the  comfort  they  could  out  of  each  other's 
society. 

Then  the  gipsy  girl  came  in  and  spoke  cheerfully, 
and  said  that  if  she  were  them,  she  would  go  and 
sit  on  the  steps  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the 
beautiful  country. 

'  We  will  stop  in  about  half-an-hour,'  she  said, 
'  to  cook  our  dinner.  You  will  enjoy  that,  won't 
you  ? ' 

'  You  are  very  kind  to  us,'  said  Lois,  suddenly 
remembering   that    she   had    no   money   at   all   with 
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which  to  pay  the  girl.  '  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 
she  said.  '  I  ought  to  do  something,  'cos  you  're  so 
kind.' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  about  that/  answered  the  girl. 
'  You  will  pick  blackberries  for  me  when  we  get 
to  the  common.  I  want  a  whole  lot,  for  I  mean 
to  sell  'em  at  Babbacombe  to-morrow.' 

*  Oh !  I  'd  love  to  pick  them,'  said  Lois  in  her 
most  polite  manner. 

And  then  the  two  children  went  and  sat  on  the 
step.  The  caravans  were  going  slowly  now,  down 
some  broad  shady  lanes,  and  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens.  A  nice  breeze  softly  fanned  the 
children's  hot  cheeks. 

After  a  time  both  caravans  turned  into  a  field, 
the  gate  of  which  happened  to  be  open,  and  there 
the  horses  were  taken  out  of  harness  and  tied  to 
a  tree  not  far  away ;  and  a  boy  with  red  hair 
and  twinkling  eyes  brought  them  water  and  oats. 

'Why,  Lois,'  said  Arthur,  suddenly  clutching  his 
sister's  hand,  '  isn't  that  the  boy  who  was  to  take 
our  message  to  Cosey  Corner  ? ' 

'Yes,'  said  Lois;   'it  is  certainly  the  same  boy.' 

She  turned  very  white  as  she  spoke,  and  Arthur 
left  her  side  and  ran  straight  up  to  the  gipsy  girl. 
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'  You  said  you  'd  sent  a  message  to  Cosey  Corner/ 
he  said. 

1  Well,  and  I  did,'  she  answered. 

'But  you  gave  it  to  that  boy.     I  saw  you  give  it/ 

'And  he  gave  it  to  another  boy,  little  silly. 
The  folks  at  Cosey  Corner  know  all  about  you 
and  your  fate  by  this  time.  Now  don't  talk  to 
me.  I've  a  deal  to  do,  and  I  want  to  get  back 
to  my  dreaming  as  soon  as  possible.' 

The  girl  spoke  in  such  a  curious  way  that 
Arthur  forgot  to  be  angry,  so  he  said  in  his 
coaxing  voice : 

'  What  do  you  dream  about  ? ' 

'Mostly  about  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow — just  where  the  rainbow  touches  the  earth; 
and  sometimes,  also,  about  a  little  boy,  who  has 
a  great  look  of  you.  Now  get  out  of  this,  and 
leave  me  alone.' 

Arthur  slunk  back  to  Lois's  side,  feeling  very 
nervous   indeed. 

'I  suppose  it's  all  right/  he  said.  'The  red  boy 
didn't  go,  but  he  gave  the  message  to  another  boy; 
so  I  suppose  they  've  got  it.  And  the  black-eyed 
girl  was  rather  rude,  Lois,  and  I  don't  like  her 
at  all.     And,  Lois,  I  'm  sorry  we  corned.' 
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1  Oh,  nonsense  ! '  said  Lois.  '  We  've  got  to  find  Mr 
Inquisitive,  and  as  soon  as  ever  we  reach  him  it 
will  be  all  right/ 

Just  then  the  woman  with  the  shawl  round  her 
head  stepped  gingerly  out  of  the  other  caravan,  and 
turning  her  back  on  the  children,  went  and  sat 
down  where  the  lire  was  lighted,  and  began  to  feed 
it  with  sticks. 

1  What  a  funny  woman  ! '  said  Arthur. 

Lois  kept  staring  at  the  woman,  with  her  eyes  wide 
open.     She  did  not  speak  at  all  for  a  moment. 

1  Yes,  isn't  she  ? '  she  then  said.  '  And,  Arty,  I 
seem  to  know  her  figure.  She  is  a  bit  lame,  and 
the  man  is  lamer.     I ' 

1  Oh,  we  have  never  seen  them  before/  said 
Arthur.  '  And  yet,'  he  said  in  a  puzzled  way,  '  I 
seem  to  know  them  too/ 

But  just  then  a  very  pleasant  and  savoury  smell 
was  borne  on  the  breeze,  and  the  two  little  chil- 
dren discovered  that  they  were  intensely,  terribly 
hungry. 

The  black-eyed  boy  with  the  nice  face  came 
towards  them  and  sat  down. 

'I  am  Michael/  he  said.  'Can  I  do  anything 
for  you,  little  master  and  miss  ? ' 
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It  was  nice  to  be  spoken  to  as  master  and  miss, 
after  the  rude  way  in  which  the  girl  had  addressed 
them. 

Arthur  edged  close  to  the  boy  and  said  in  a 
whisper : 

'  Do  you  really  think  that  some  one  took  our 
message  to  Cosey  Corner  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  'd  have  done  it;  if  it  had  been  given  to 
me  to  do,'  said  the  boy. 

'I  wish  it  had  been  given  to  you,'  said  Lois. 
'  We  shall  be  so  unhappy  if  Claudie  doesn't  get  the 
message.  You  don't  know  how  terrible  unhappy 
we  '11  be.' 

'  Who  's  Claudie  ? '  asked  the  boy. 

{ My  eldest  sister,'  replied  Lois.  '  She 's  very  old 
— she  's  fourteen,  and  she  's  awfully  wise,  and  she  's 
had  such  terrible  trouble.' 

'  Oh,  has  she  ? '  said  the  gipsy  boy. 

'  And  it 's  'cos  of  that  we  're  trying  to  find  Mr 
Inquisitive.  Yesterday  she  left  Arty  and  me  to 
take  care  of  Cosey  Corner.  And  a  horrid  man  and 
woman  came  in,  and  they  ate  up  almost  all 
our  food,  and  they  stole  poor  Claudie's  money — 
eight  whole  sovereigns — every  penny  Claudie  had  to 
keep    us    living    at    Cosey    Corner,   and    it's    'cos    of 
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that  we  have  run  away.     We  want   to  find  dear  Mr 
Inquisitive,  for  he  will  tell  us  what  to  do 

'How  rnanv   sovereigns  did  vou  say?     a- 
boy. 

His  face  was  strangely  white  under  all  his  sunburn, 
and  there  was  a  queer,  startled  look  in  his  eyes 

•  Eight  sovereigns,'  said  Arthur.  '  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it,  boy?' 

1  Oh  no.     How  should   I  V  he  replied.     '  But   look 

little    master    and    raiss,    you    sit    where    you 

are.    and   I  11  get    you    a  tin   of   soup    each.     Mother 

:h  is  making  rarely  fine  soup  to-day.  and  you  '11 

like  it  very  much  indeed/ 

'Thank  yon.,  boy.  We  are  awfully  hungry,'  said 
Lois. 

So  the  boy  rushed  away,  turning  somersaults  as 
he  went  across  the  short  grass  of  the  hay-field  into 
which  the  caravans  had  been  taken.  Presently  he 
reached  the  woman  who  wore  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  and  he  stooped  down  and  said  something  in 
her  ear. 

The  woman  turned  cautiously  and  looked  at  him, 
and  then  he  ran  farther  away,  and  came  back  with 
two  tin  cans,  and  the  woman  ladled  something  out 
of    the    big    pot     into     the    cans.      Then     the    boy 
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cut  two  great  hunches  of  bread  from  a  big  loaf,  and 
returned  with  the  tins  of  soup  and  the  bread  to 
the  children. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  did  so  the  woman  got  softly 
up,  and  almost  ran  into  the  other  caravan.  The 
man  who  walked  lame  instantly  followed  her,  and 
they  disappeared  into  the  caravan,  and  were  seen 
no  more  at  that  time,  at  least  by  the  children. 

Another  woman,  who  did  not  wear  a  shawl  over 
her  head,  but  whose  jet-black  hair  hung  in  great 
masses  down  to  her  waist,  took  the  place  of  the 
first  woman  by  the  fire.  She  also  fed  the  fire  with 
sticks,  and  stirred  the  contents  of  the  huge  pot  with 
a  wooden  spoon. 

The  children  saw  all  these  things  without  specially 
noticing  them.  Nothing  mattered  to  them  at  that 
moment,  except  the  delicious  soup  and  the  hunches 
of  bread,  and  the  smiling  face  of  Michael,  the  gipsy 
boy. 

'  Eat  all  that  up,'  he  said.  '  It  is  rare  and  good, 
I  know.  There  was  a  good  few  chickens  in  that 
soup,  and  some  rabbits,  and  a  young  hare,  and  a 
bone  of  ham,  besides  peas,  and  beans,  and  scarlet- 
runners,  and  onions,  and  rice,  and  half  a  bottle  of 
Harvey's  sauce.' 
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'What's  that?'  asked  Lois. 

'Never  you  mind  what  it  is.  Eat  up  your  soup, 
and  be  thankful  for  it.' 

Certainly,  never  even  at  Mrs  Burgin's,  never  at 
home,  never  at  Cosey  Corner,  had  two  little  hungry 
people  eaten  such  soup  before.  It  was  not  only 
that  they  had  the  keenest  appetites,  but  it  was  also 
that  the  soup  was  excellent,  with  an  excellence 
which  only  the  gipsies  know  how  to  produce.  It 
was  not  only  delicious,  it  was  strengthening.  They 
felt  very  well,  and  very  strong,  and  very  brave 
when  they  had  finished  it. 
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S  soon  as  the  children  had  finished 
their  soup,  they  noticed  that  one  by 
one  the  different  gipsies  went  and 
sat  down  near  the  great  pot,  and 
were  helped  to  tin  pannikins  of  the 
delicious  mixture.  They  ate  it  with  great  relish, 
dipping  great  hunches  of  bread  into  it ;  and  at  last, 
when  all  was  finished,  they  began  to  empty  the 
pot,  and  to  wash  up  the  pannikins,  and  to  put 
things  in  order  for  a  further  march. 

Lois  and  Arthur,  who  felt  quite  happy  and  con- 
tented after  their  excellent  dinner,  observed,  further, 
that  the  woman  who  wore  a  shawl  over  her  head 
had  her  soup  taken  to  her  in  the  other  caravan. 
The  lame  man  also  received  his  soup  from  the 
hands  of  a  rough-looking  gipsy  boy,  who  bore  it 
carefully  into  the  shelter  of  the  caravan. 
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'I  wonder  why  they  like  to  stop  in  that  horrid, 
smelly,  dirty  place,  when  they  can  enjoy  themselves 
in  this  'licious  hayfield  ? '  remarked  Lois.  '  Oh  Arty, 
do  you  think  we  ever  saw  them  before  ?  I  can't 
guess    a    person  just   by    her   back,  but  the    woman 

who    wore    the    shawl    had    a    great    look    of ' 

She  paused,  and  clutched  her  little  brother's  hand. 
'  Arty,  she  had  a  great  look  of  the  woman  who 
stole  Claudie's  sovereigns  ! ' 

'  Nonsense,'  said  Arthur.  '  She  can't  be  the  same 
woman,  you  know.' 

'  Of  course  not,  of  course  not.  Certainly,  Arthur, 
she  can't  by  any  possible  means  be  the  same.' 

Just  then  the  girl  who  had  first  led  the  children 
into  the  caravan  came  and  seated  herself  on  the 
lowest  step  to  enjoy  her  soup. 

'  Well,  young  uns,'  she  said,  '  what  are  you  talking 
about  now  ? ' 

'  Oh,  nothing  'ticular,'  answered  Arthur,  who 
wished  to  be  stiff — although  he  did  not  quite  know 
how — to  this  girl. 

'You  look  very  earnest  indeed  for  people  who  are 
only  talking  nonsense,'  said  the  girl. 

'  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  was  talking  about,'  said 
Lois,    who    had    a    very    confiding    way,    and    could 
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seldom  keep  anything  to  herself.  '  That  woman  in 
the  shawl,  you  know.' 

1  What  woman  in  the  shawl  ? '  asked  the  girl,  a 
startled  expression  coming  into  her  face. 

Lois  saw  the  expression,  and  she  remarked  under 
her  breath  that  the  boy  Michael  had  also  looked 
a  little  nervous  when  this  woman  was  spoken  of. 

'  Why,  the  woman  who  wore  the  shawl  over  her 
head,'  continued  Lois — 'I  suppose  she  has  toothache, 
poor  thing  1 — the  woman  who  sat  before  the  fire,  and 
stirred  it  with  a  stick,  and  kept  the  big  pot  boiling 
what  held  that  lovely  soup.  We  was  thinking — 
please,  girl,  don't  stare  so — we  was  thinking  that 
she  was  very  like  another  woman.' 

'  Oh  !  is  that  all  ? '  said  the  girl.  ■  Everybody 's 
like  somebody  else.  Haven't  you  found  that  out, 
you  little  goose  ? ' 

'  My  sister  is  not  a  goose,'  said  Arthur,  speaking 
very  indignantly. 

1  Well,  goose  or  not,  it  don't  matter  to  me,'  said 
the  girl.     c  What   else  did  you  think  ? ' 

'Only  that  the  woman  was  like  a  very  awful, 
terrible,  wicked  woman,'  said  Lois  suddenly. 

1  Oh,  indeed  !  A  terrible,  wicked  woman,  was  she  ? 
You  had  better  be  careful  what  you  say.' 
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■  Only  like  her,  just  in  the  sort  of  way  her  back 
is  made,'  said  little  Lois,  running  down  the  steps  to 
put  her  hand  with  a  sort  of  timid  and  yet  affec- 
tionate gesture  on  the  girl's  arm.  '  She  is  like  the 
woman  what  stole  our  sovereigns.  She  is  not  her, 
but  she  's  like  her.' 

But  here  the  girl  gave  such  a  start,  or  rather  a 
jump,  that  she  nearly  knocked  Lois  off  the  caravan. 
Her  face  turned  a  vivid  scarlet,  and  she  said: 

1  You  'd  best  be  careful  what  you  talk  about,  little 
miss.  You  are  a  good  way  off  home  now,  and  you 
can't  go  back,  not  if  you  wanted  to  ever  so  bad ;  and 
that  woman  is  my  mother,  and  there  ain't  a  better 
woman  in  the  whole  world;  and  as  to  her  being 
like  the  woman  you  speak  of,  why,  she 's  as  little 
like  her  as  a  cat  is  like  a  mouse.  My  mother's  as 
honest  as  the  day,  but  she  is  fierce  too,  and  she 
can't  stand  any  nonsense,  'specially  if  it 's  spoke  by 
little  children;  and  she  can't  stand  lies,  and  if 
there 's  one  thing  more  than  another  that  puts  her 
into  such  a  fury  that  you  'd  be  afraid  to  go  near 
her,  it 's  having  her  back  compared  to  the  back  of 
that  wicked  woman  who  stole  your  money.' 

' 1  '11  never  speak  of  it  again.  I  never,  never  will. 
I  'm    very,    very    sorry.     Don't    be    angry    with    me, 
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girl.  I  respect  your  mother  most  awfully.  I  '11  tell 
her  so  when  I  see  her.' 

1  Well,  you  '11  see  her  some  other  day,  for  you  're 
right  about  the  toothache.  She's  took  so  bad  with 
it  that  she  has  to  stop  inside  her  house.' 

'And  has  her  husband  what  is  so  lame  got  tooth- 
ache too  V  asked  Arthur. 

1  No,  he  ain't  got  toothache,  but  he 's  got  sore 
throat,  and  they  are  both  going  to  stay  inside  their 
house  for  the  rest  of  this  day.  Now  tumble  back 
into  the  caravan,  children;  for  we're  just  about  to 
start.' 

The  next  few  minutes  were  so  exciting  that  Lois 
and  Arthur  forgot  the  rather  painful  and  extra- 
ordinary part  of  the  girl's  conversation.  She  had 
told  the  children  that  they  were  to  call  her  Meg, 
and  that  she  was  very  fierce,  and  couldn't  stand 
nonsense,  and  they  both  began  to  be  very  much  afraid 
of  her;  but  the  excitement  of  seeing  everybody 
getting  under  way  again  claimed  their  attention  for 
the  time  being,  and  soon  they  were  once  more  slowly 
going  down  the  high-roads,  and  passing  through 
different  villages  in  which  the  women  sold  their 
baskets  and  tables  and  chairs.  It  was  quite  dusk 
when   at  last  they  stopped  at  the  corner  of  a  great 
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broad  common,  which  Meg  told  them  was  Babba- 
combe  Common. 

'There  is  the  bay  out  there,'  she  said,  pointing 
with  her  hand.  'You  will  see  it  in  the  morning. 
And  all  round  us  is  common,  acres  and  acres  and 
acres  of  it,  and  all  so  fresh,  and  as  full  of  black- 
berries as  a  place  could  be.' 

But  Arthur  was  so  sleepy  that  he  could  scarcely 
keep  his  eyes  open,  and  Lois  also  was  worn  out 
with  her  long  and  exciting  day. 

1  May  we  go  to  bed  ? '  said  Lois,  speaking  almost 
in  tears.     '  We  are  so  tired,  please,  Meg.' 

'Oh  yes,  go  to  sleep  if  you  like,'  she  said,  look- 
ing at  them  queerly. 

'But  we  haven't  had  any  supper,'  said  Arthur. 
'  We  had  a  lovely  dinner,  but  we  're  hungry  again. 
When  will  supper  be  ready  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.  You  'd  best  not  wait  for  it.  I  '11 
get  you  a  chunk  of  bread  apiece;  there's  no  more 
soup  left.  We  won't  have  supper  ourselves  till  past 
midnight.' 

'  Oh  dear  ! '  said  Lois ;  '  and  I  was  looking  forward  to 
the  lovely  soup  full  of  hens  and  hares  and  geese  and 
things.  Do  you  buy  your  hens  and  hares  and  geese 
in  the  shops  as  we  pass  through  the  villages,  girl  ? ' 

Cosey  Corner.  P 
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'No;  we  get  them  from  the  farmers/  said  the  girl 
in  a  very  evasive  tone. 

1  And  are  there  any  farmers  near  here  ? ' 

'The  less  questions  you  ask,  young  people,  the 
fewer  lies  you  '11  be  told,'  was  Meg's  answer.  '  Now, 
here  's  your  bread,  so  go  to  sleep.' 

1  But  where  are  we  to  sleep  ? '  asked  Lois. 

'You  can  both  tumble  into  my  bed.' 

1  Where  is  your  bed  ? ' 

1  Oh,  what  troublesome  little  mortals  you  are !  I 
do  hate  people  who  don't  belong  to  us  Romanies. 
Here,  come  along  with  me,  and  I  '11  show  you.' 

The  inside  of  the  caravan  was  divided  into 
two  rooms.  There  was  the  outer  room  where 
the  men  slept  whenever  they  slept  under  a  roof, 
and  there  was  the  inner  room  devoted  to  the 
women. 

Up  to  the  present  the  children  had  been  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  the  caravan,  and  they  had  very  little 
idea  what  it  was  like  when  it  was  full  of  people. 
However,  the  gipsies  had  no  intention  of  going  to 
sleep  for  a  very  long  time,  and  Meg  conducted  the 
children  into  the  inner  room. 

'  There,'  she  said,  pointing  to  a  great,  wide,  untidy- 
looking  bed  stretched   on  the   floor;   'five  of  us  get 
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into  that  most  nights.  You  two  can  creep  up  close 
to  the  side  and  go  to  sleep ;  nobody  '11  bother  about 
you?' 

'And  are  we  certain  to  see  Mr  Inquisitive  in  the 
morning  ? '  asked  Lois. 

'The  minute  you  open  your  eyes,'  was  the  answer. 
1  If  I  've  time  I  '11  run  and  search  for  him,  and  get 
him  to  come  and  be  waiting  for  you  when  you 
step  down  from  the  caravan.' 

When  Meg  said  this  Lois  raised  her  little  face 
and  kissed  her. 

'  I  do  love  you ;   you  are  quite  nice,'  she  said. 

But  Arthur  kept  his  opinion  of  the  gipsy  girl  to 
himself. 

The  children  were  both  very  tired,  so  that  the 
instant  they  laid  their  heads  on  the  dirty  bed  they 
fell  asleep.  Soundly,  very  soundly  did  they  sleep, 
and  Arthur  dreamt  of  the  lean-to  room  at  home, 
which  he  thought  was  wide  open  at  last.  He 
imagined  that  he  was  in  it,  learning  all  its  secrets. 
And  Lois  dreamt  of  Claudia  and  her  little  white 
bed,  and  fancied  that  she  had  her  arms  round 
Claudia's  neck,  and  was  thrusting  the  eight  sove- 
reigns back  into  her  hand,  and  was  saying  to  her 
that   the    woman  who   stole   them   had   a  back   just 
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like  the  gipsy  woman  with  the  shawl,  but  that 
she  wasn't  like  her  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dreams  the  children  were 
rudely  awakened.  There  was  a  great  noise  in  the 
tiny,  tiny  room  where  they  slept,  and  there  was 
the  nicker  of  an  ugly  paraffin  lamp,  which  smelt 
horribly ;  and  five  or  six  women  and  as  many  girls 
were  standing  about  the  room  in  different  degrees 
of  undress,  and  were  talking  and  laughing  and 
quarrelling  and  hustling  each  other  about. 

At  last  they  all  tumbled  into  bed,  and  Lois, 
turning,  saw  that  Meg  was  lying  close  to  her. 

'  Lie  still ;  don't  talk,'  she  whispered  in  the  little 
girl's  ear.  '  You  had  better  keep  as  quiet  as  you 
can.' 

There  was  something  in  Meg's  tone  which 
frightened  Lois,  and  she,  in  her  turn,  laid  her  hand 
on  Arthur's  arm.  She  was  no  longer  sleepy;  she 
was  very  wide  awake,  and  she  felt,  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  left  Cosey  Corner,  terribly 
frightened. 

All  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Some  women 
in  another  bed  then  began  to  snore.  Arthur  was 
asleep  again,  but  Lois  was  still  awake. 

Suddenly   she    felt    that    Meg    bent    over    her   as 
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though  she  were  listening.  Lois  wondered  why  she 
listened.  She  had  the  sense,  however,  not  to  cry 
out,  and  the  next  moment  the  gipsy  girl  began  to 
talk  in  a  low  voice  to  the  woman  who  lay  close 
to  her. 

'  It 's  a  great  worry  her  knowing  my  back/ 
said  the  woman.  '  We  must  send  her  home  again, 
or' 

1  Oh  no,  we  won't  do  that,'  was  Meg's  reply. 
1  You  lie  quiet,  mother,  and  get  your  sleep,  and 
you  can  slip  out  in  the  morning  before  she  knows 
anything  about  it.' 

'  But  have  they  anything  on  'em  worth  taking  ? ' 
said  the  woman. 

1  Worth  taking  ? '  was  the  gipsy  girl's  reply. 
1  Of  course  they  have — but  'tain't  that  so  much. 
There 's  certain  to  be  a  reward  offered  for  'em, 
and  we'll  get  it  if  we  only  manage  properly. 
There  now,  mother,  go  to  sleep.     Don't  worry.' 

'Then  you  won't  steal  their  clothes,  nor  dye 
them  with  walnut  juice  ? '   said  the  woman. 

'No,  no.  I  know  a  thing  better  than  that.  Go 
to  sleep,  mother ;   go  to  sleep.' 

'  Well,  I  'm  dead  tired,  and  whatever  you  have 
in   your   head,    Meg,   you'll   be    quick   about   it,   for 
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I  '11  not  stand  being  cooped  up  in  that  hot  caravan 
another  day,  nor  will  your  father  either.' 

'  No,  mother,  it 's  all  right ;  and,  for  that  matter, 
you  can  sit  on  the  front  of  the  caravan,  and  your 
caravan  can  go  first  and  the  children's  behind,  so 
that  nobody  will  notice  anything.' 

1  But  we  are  going  to  spend  some  days  at 
Babbacombe.  '  It  s  the  very  best  place  for  selling 
chairs  and  tables  and  baskets,  and  picking  up  odds 
and  ends.' 

1  Leave  it  to  me  to  manage,  mother,'  was  Meg's 
confident  answer;  and  a  moment  or  two  later  the 
two  women  were  asleep. 

But  Lois  still  lay  awake.  She  was  not  at  all 
a  silly  child ;  on  the  contrary,  for  her  age  she 
was  very  wise.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
her  to  understand  one-half  of  what  Meg  had  said ; 
but  one  thing  at  least  was  plain.  The  awful, 
awful  woman  who  had  stolen  Claudia's  eight 
sovereigns  was  lying  now  on  the  same  bed  with 
her  little  brother  and  herself.  The  back  of  this 
woman  had  indeed  been  like  the  back  of  the 
thief  who  had  come  to  Cosey  Corner,  because  it 
happened  to  be  the  very  same. 

Then    how     awful     was    the    talk    of    a    reward 
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being  offered !  A  reward  for  whom  ?  And  how  was 
Meg  to  make  money,  and  what  was  that  about 
walnut  juice  and  changing  people's  clothes  ? 

'I  don't  know;  I  can't  understand/  thought  the 
poor  child.  '  But  I  know  at  least  one  thing : 
Arty  and  I  must  get  out  of  this  somehow.  Oh 
dear,  dear !  I  wonder  if  Mr  Inquisitive  has  set  up 
his  tent  anywhere  near  this  part  of  the  common.' 

When  gipsies  sleep  they  sleep  soundly,  and 
presently  all  the  other  women  in  the  close  little 
room  were  sound  asleep. 

Lois  raised  her  head  an  inch  or  two  and  gazed 
around  her.  Everything  was  pitch-black.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  her  to  wake  Arthur,  and  slip  out  of 
the  caravan  in  the  darkness,  and  get  him  to  come 
too,  and  to  do  all  this  without  waking  the  gipsies  ? 
She  did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible,  and  yet 
she  determined  to  try.  Anything  in  the  world  was 
better  than  to  stay  in  this  awful  caravan  with  such 
a  terrible  woman  as  Meg's  mother. 

The  heavy  .  sleep  of  the  gipsies  favoured  her. 
Such  loud  snores  made  it  possible  to  wake 
Arthur  without  waking  anybody  else.  She  bent 
over  him  and  pressed  her  soft  lips  to  his  ear. 

'Arty/  she  whispered. 
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He  did  not  hear  at  first,  but  in  a  little  he 
opened  his  eyes  in  the  darkness. 

'  Arty/  whispered  Lois  again,  '  there 's  something 
I  must  say  to  you ;  we  must  get  out  of  this, 
and  we  mustn't  make  any  noise.  We  must  creep 
and  creep  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  creep 
on  our  hands  and  knees  out  of  this  room  and 
through  the  other  room,  and  out  into  the  air;  and 
we  must  do  it  at  once,  Arty.' 

'Yes,'  whispered  Arthur  back;  'but,  Lois,  they 
will  hear.' 

1  Let  them  hear — I  mean,  we  '11  be  so  quiet  that 
they  won't  hear.  But,  anyhow,  we  must  try,'  said 
Lois  again. 

Then  Arthur  lay  still — as  still  almost  as  if  he 
were  dead ;  and  Lois  lay  still  also  trying  to 
summon  up  all  her  strength  for  the  terrible 
moment  when  their  flight  was  to  begin.  She 
waited  until  a  perfect  chorus  of  snoring  filled  the 
entire  room,  and  then  she  slipped  softly  down, 
being  thankful  to  find  that  she  and  Arthur  were 
at  the  inside  edge  of  the  bed.  There  was  a  tiny 
space  between  them  and  the  wooden  wall  of  the 
caravan,  and  as  Arthur  managed  to  put  his  little 
bare  feet   on   the  floor,  and   to  stretch  out  his  hand 
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to  feel  against  the  wall,  he  suddenly  came  in 
contact  with  a  handle.  It  was  the  handle  of  a  door 
very  seldom  used. 

Lois's  hand  clasped  Arthur's,  and  she  also  found 
the  handle  of  the  unlooked-for  and  unexpected 
door.     She  felt  a  happy  sensation  of  delight. 

'  Don't  say  a  word,'  she  whispered  to  Arthur. 

A  moment  later  and  they  had  opened  the  door 
an  inch  or  two.  How  terribly  frightened  they 
were  then !  for,  dark  as  it  was  in  this  little 
room,  it  was  bright  moonlight  outside,  and  a  shaft 
of  that  moonlight  fell  across  the  sleeping  faces  of 
the  gipsy  women.  But  gipsies  sleep  very  soundly, 
and  even  the  moonlight  and  the  delicious  breath 
of  fresh  air  did  not  waken  them  in  the  least. 
One  woman  cried  out  in  her  sleep,  but  no  one 
else  even  stirred.  And  Meg's  terrible  mother  lay 
with  her  back  to  the  shaft  of  light,  and  heard 
least  of  all. 

The  two  little  children  managed  to  get  outside 
the  door,  and  then  Lois  shut  it  very  softly,  and 
they  found  themselves  clinging  to  a  sort  of  ledge 
which  ran  along  this  side  of  the  caravan.  It  was 
a  ledge  only  a  few  inches  wide,  but  still  it  was 
sufficiently  broad  to  give  them  a  footing. 
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The  next  moment  Arthur,  with  a  light,  quick 
movement,  jumped  to  the  ground,  which  was  only 
three  feet  below  them.  He  held  up  both  his  hands 
to  Lois,  who  jumped  after  him. 

They  were  free  now.  Well  indeed  had  it  been 
for  them  that  they  had  found  this  door,  for  if 
they  had  attempted  to  go  through  the  outer  room 
of  the  :  caravan,  they  would  have  come  across 
the  gipsies'  fierce  bulldog,  Lurcher,  who  would 
soon  have  made  matters  hot  for  the  poor  little 
children. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 


IN   THE   MOONLIGHT. 

OR  a  moment  the  two  children  stood 
perfectly  still.  What  with  the  excite- 
ment of  making  their  escape,  of 
opening  the  unexpected  door  in  the 
side  of  the  gipsies'  house,  and  then 
of  springing  down  to  the  ground,  they  felt  a  little 
bit  stunned.  But  the  fresh,  cool  air  of  the  lovely 
summer  night  fanned  their  hot  cheeks  and  brought 
courage  back  to  their  hearts.  They  were  only  two 
little  children,  but  they  were  brave  with  the  bravery 
which  does  not  know  what  true  fear  means. 

While  they  were  huddled  up  in  that  dreadful 
little  room,  it  is  quite  true  that  Lois  felt  a  great 
degree  of  terror,  but  she  lost  this  now  as  she 
stood  with  Arthur  in  the  moonlight. 

Lois's  mother   had   told   her,  on  the    night    before 
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she  left  London  to  go  to  Honeysuckle  Farm,  that 
although  she  must  be  parted  from  her  father  and 
mother  for  a  time,  still  she  was  God's  little  child, 
and  God  would  go  with  her  into  the  country  and 
stay  with  her  wherever  she  went.  It  seemed  very 
odd  to  Lois  that  she  should  remember  this  now, 
and  also  that  the  thought  that  God  was  her  Father 
should  give  her  a  wonderful  sensation  of  strength 
and  comfort. 

'Never  mind,  Arty,'  she  said,  turning  to  her 
little  brother  and  clasping  his  hand ;  '  God  is  with 
us  whatever  happens.' 

1  But  what  can  happen  ? '  whispered  Arthur. 

1  Let 's  come  away  from  here,  Arty.  Let 's  steal 
across  the  common  now,  while  the  moon  is  bright, 
and  perhaps  we'll  see  Mr  Inquisitive's  tent.  Per- 
haps— oh,  perhaps,  he  will  save  us  ! ' 

'But  what  are  we  going  away  from  the  nice 
gipsies  for  ? '  said  Arthur.  '  I  don't  like  Meg,'  he 
added,  'but  I  like  Michael,  and  I  liked  that 
delicious  soup  we  had  for  dinner,  and  I  like  riding 
in  a  house  on  wheels — don't  you,  Lois  ? ' 

'Yes/  replied  Lois,  'but  I  don't  like  sleeping  in 
a  house  on  wheels ;  and,'  she  added,  '  I  never,  never 
want  to  go  back  to  it  any  more.' 
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'Well,  come  then,'  said  Arthur. 

He  held  out  his  hand.  He  too  was  feeling 
strong  and  confident.  Lois  was  thinking  of  her 
Father  in  heaven,  and  Arthur  was  thinking  how 
fine  it  was  to  he  born  a  boy;  for  sorely  a  boy's 
place  was  ever  to  take  care  of  a  girl  and  protect 
her  from  danger,  and  to  do  the  very  best  he 
could  for  her.  And  as  he  was  intensely  fond  of 
his  little  sister,  his  heart  quite  glowed  now  as  he 
told  himself: 

'Lois  has  to  look  to  me.  I  am  the  right  person 
to  take  care  of  her.  She  '11  aspect  me  all  the 
rest  of  her  life  when  she  remembers  how  much  I 
have  helped  her  to-night.' 

So,  though  Arthur  had  not,  in  reality,  helped 
Lois  much,  yet  that  did  not  matter,  for  he  thought 
he  had  done  so,  which  amounted  in  his  own  little 
mind  to  much  the  same  thing. 

Taking  each  other's  hands,  the  two  children 
stole  across  the  common,  where  the  moon  now  cast 
very  long  shadows.  There  were  heaps  of  briar 
bushes,  all  laden  with  blackberries,  and  there  were 
clumps  of  thick  gorse,  which  in  the  daytime  would 
show  purple  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky. 
And    there   was    bracken,   which  was  just    beginning 
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to  turn  a  faint  shade  of  yellow.  In  some  places 
the  bracken  was  very  deep,  and  the  children, 
crunching  through  it,  were  hidden  in  the  sweet- 
smelling,  delicious  thing  nearty  up  to  their  shoulders. 

It  was  a  great  mercy  that  no  one  heard  them 
as  they  went,  and  they  certainly  would  not  have 
escaped  so  easily  but  for  the  fact  that  Lurcher, 
the  bulldog,  was  sleeping  inside  the  caravan.  As 
a  rule  he  lay  at  the  foot  of  it,  with,  as  the  gipsies 
expressed  it,  one  e}Te  open.  The  lightest  footfall 
would  not  have  escaped  Lurcher's  sharp  ears  as  a 
rule,  but  he  was  dead  asleep  to-night,  and  he  had 
crept  inside  to  lie  down  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 

A  few  of  the  gipsies  had  set  up  tents  here 
and  there,  and  the  rest  of  them  were  lying  in 
the  midst  of  the  bracken.  The  children  instinctively 
took  the  opposite  direction,  and,  after  walking  for 
some  time,  they  came  to  a  little  belt  of  trees 
which  encircled  a  small  part  of  the  common  like 
a  narrow  fringe.  Here,  all  of  a  sudden,  Lois  began 
to  cry. 

Now  was  Arthur's  opportunity.  He  felt  himself 
almost  swelling  with  importance  and  delight.  All 
at  once  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  grown  years 
older. 
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*  Sit  down,  Lois,'  he  said.  c  You  are  dead  tired. 
Sit  down.' 

He  pushed  Lois  down  against  a  tall,  straight  fir- 
tree.  Then  he  sat  near  her,  and  wound  his  arm 
round  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  before  lie  knew 
what  he  was  doing  his  tears  mingled  with  hers. 

1  Oh ! '  said  Lois.  '  Oh  Arty,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
How  are  we  ever  to  find  Mr  Inquisitive  ?  How  are 
we  ever  to  get  back  Claudie's  money  ?  How  are  we 
ever  to  go  home  again  ?  Oh  Arty !  I  am  frightened. 
I  didn't  think  I  could  be,  but  I  am,  I  am.' 

'Then  you  are  very  silly,'  said  Arthur.  'Don't 
yon  know  that  you  have  got  a  boy  to  look  after 
you  ?  You  are  only  crying  because  you  are  tired, 
I  'spect.  The  day  is  breaking,  and  I  will  go  pre- 
sently and  try  to  find  some  blackberries  for  our 
breakfast,  and  then  you  will  feel  better.  But  what 
frightened  you  last  night,  Lois  ?  Why  did  you 
make  up  your  mind  all  of  a  sudden  to  get  away 
from  the  gipsies  ? ' 

'  'Cos  I  listened,'  said  Lois.  '  You  were  asleep, 
but  I  stayed  awake,  and  I  heard  Meg  talking, 
and  do  you  know  who  she  spoke  to  ?  The  woman 
who  wore  the  shawl  round  her  head.' 

'What!'  said  Arthur. 
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;  Yes,  and  that  woman  is  her  mother ;  you 
remember  she  told  us  that.  Well,  the  woman 
came  and  slept  in  the  very  same  bed  we  two 
was  in,  and  they  talked  in  a  whisper ;  but  I 
was  awake,  and  I  heard.  And.  Arty,  the  woman 
is  the  same.  Xo  wonder  her  back  was  like,  cos 
it's  the  very  same  back.  She  is  the  woman  who 
is  the  wife  of  the  man  who  liked  his  potatoes 
with  a  bone  in  them,  and  it  was  she  and  the 
man  who  stole  Claudie's  eight  sovereigns.' 

'  Are  you  sure  \ :  said  Arthur  in  an  awe-struck 
whisper. 

'  She  said  so  herself,'  answered  Lois,  and  then  even 
Arthur  was  silent. 

After  a  time  the  voice  of  the  little  sister  began 
again. 

■  You  may  be  sure  I  was  frightened,'  she  said. 
'  But  that  wasn't  all.  They  spoke  about  doing 
something  to  us,  I  couldn't  make  out  what,  but 
it  had  to  do  with  walnut  juice  and  changing  our 
clothes.  And  then  Meg  said,  -  Xo :  I  Ye  got  a  better 
plan  than  that,"  and  then  she  began  to  whisper, 
but  I  heard  something  about  somebody  offering  a 
reward." 

•  I     know     what     that    means.'     said     Arthur.      '  I 
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heard  father  once  read  a  story  about  that.  There 
was  some  little  children  lost,  and  the  father  and 
mother  offered  a  reward,  pounds  and  pounds  of 
money,  to  whoever  brought  them  back.' 

'  Well,'  said  Lois,  with  a  sob,  '  there 's  no  money 
left  to  be  offered  for  us,  and  if  we  'd  stayed  with 
the  gipsies  we'd  never  got  back.  Arty,  I  felt  so 
terrified,  I  couldn't  stop  another  minute  in  .that 
dreadful,  hot,  hot  room,  and — so  God  helped  us  to 
escape.' 

Arthur  was  silent  for  a  long  time  after  that, 
and  meanwhile  the  sun  got  up  in  the  sky,  and 
the  day  promised  to  be  a  fine  one.  The  children 
had  run  a  good  way  from  the  gipsies'  encamp- 
ment, and  from  where  they  now  took  refuge  they 
could  not  even  see  a  gleam  of  the  white-roofed 
caravans  in  the  sunlight. 

1  Most  likely  they  won't  trouble  to  find  us,'  said 
Arthur. 

Which,  indeed,  was  the  case ;  for  the  gipsies, 
when  they  awakened  and  found  that  the  two  little 
people  had  really  gone,  after  a  brief  consultation 
determined  to  put  the  horses  to,  and  go  off  at 
once  to  another  common  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  away,  in   order   to   be   quite   safe   in  case  the 

Cosey  Corner.  Q 
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children  found  their  relations  and  told  stories  of 
them. 

So  Arthur  and  Lois  ate  blackberries  for  break- 
fast, and  then  began  to  consider  how  thejr  were  to 
get  back  to  Summerstown ;  for  they  had  looked  all 
over  the  common  as  far  as  their  eyes  could  travel, 
and  nowhere  did  they  see  a  tent  which  a  man 
like  Mr  Inquisitive  was  likely  to  live  in. 

'  Of  course,  if  the  gipsies  told  us  lies  about  one 
thing,  they  were  quite  certain  to  tell  us  lies  about 
another,'  said  Lois.  '  And  perhaps,'  she  added,  '  Mr 
Inquisitive  has  gone  back  to  the  "  Sign  of  the 
Swan."  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  to 
return  to  Summerstown.' 

Now,  the  distance  between  Babbacombe  Common 
and  Summerstown  was  quite  fifteen  miles,  and  for 
two  tired  little  children  to  walk  that  distance  with- 
out any  money  or  any  proper  food  was  a  physical 
impossibility.  But  Lois,  who  still  believed  that  God 
was  her  Father,  thought  that  somehow  they  would 
be  helped,  and  having  seen,  to  their  immense  relief, 
the  gipsies'  caravans  going  away  over  the  dusty 
road  in  an  opposite  direction,  they  set  solemnly 
forth,  hand-in-hand,  on  their  return  journey. 

They  had   not   walked  a  mile  before   a  man   with 
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a  good-natured  face,  very  red  and  shining  from 
constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  came  up  in  a 
dogcart.  The  man  was  driving  fast,  and  his  horse 
was  very  spirited,  and  Lois,  who  happened  to  be 
crossing  the  road  at  that  moment  in  search  of 
an  extra  big  blackberry,  would  have  been  knocked 
down  if  the  man  had  not  pulled  his  horse  up  on 
its  haunches.  He  was  dreadfully  distressed  at 
having  so  nearly  run  over  the  little  girl,  and  he 
jumped  down  to  apologise  to  her.  When  he  came 
close  he  saw  that  Lois's  face  was  not  only  very 
dirty,  but  very  pale,  and  that  there  were  little 
channels  on  her  cheeks,  through  which  evidently 
tears  had  coursed.  He  observed  that  the  little 
boy  also  had  been  crying,  although  he  had 
a  very  manly  expression.  Altogether  this  man, 
whose  name  was  Mr  Gregg,  thought  that  he  had 
seldom  seen  a  more  forlorn  little  pair. 

Now,  Mr  Gregg  was  a  farmer  on  a  very  large 
scale  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  he  knew  every 
individual  for  at  least  ten  miles  round. 

'What's  your  name,  little  girl?'  he  said,  address- 
ing Lois. 

1  Lois  Ross,'  she  replied.  '  I  have  come  from  Cosey 
Corner.' 
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'Bless  my  soul!'  lie  exclaimed.  'A  nice  place 
to  come  from,  too.  And  what's  the  little  fellow's 
name  ? ' 

'Arthur  Ross,'  said  Arthur  in  a  very  proud  tone. 

1  Please,  sir,'  said  Lois  at  this  juncture,  '  it  doesn't 
matter  at  all  your  so  nearly  running  me  down, 
'cos  you  didn't  hurt  me  in  the  very  least,  you 
know.  And  will  you  tell  us  how  far  we  are  from 
Summerstown  ? ' 

1  Summerstown  ? '  said  the  farmer.  '  Why,  Summers- 
town  is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  away.' 

'  On  the  other  side  of  Summerstown — ten  miles 
the  other  side — is  Cosey  Corner,'  said  Lois.  '  Oh 
Arthur,'  she  added,  looking  at  her  little  brother, 
'  we  '11  never,  never  get  back  to  Cose}T  Corner  to-da}- ! ' 

'That  you  won't  if  you  have  to  walk  it,  little 
people/  said  Mr  Gregg.  'But  do  tell  me  how  it 
is  you  have  wandered  so  far  from  home.' 

'  It  was  the  gipsies,'  said  Lois.  '  We  didn't  know 
they  was  gipsies  at  first,  but  afterwards  we  guessed 
it.' 

'  And  there  's  a  woman  with  a  back,'  said  Arthur, 
'and  she  stole  Claudie's  eight  sovereigns,  and' 

'She  wanted  to  dye  us  with  walnut  juice,'  said 
Lois. 
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'Oh  dear,  dear!'  said  Mr  Gregg.  'Tut,  tut!  this 
is  really  too  serious.  So  you  ran  away  with  the 
gipsies.     And  what  are  you  doing  now  ? ' 

'  We  got  out  of  the  caravan  last  night,  and 
we've  run  away  from  them,'  said  Lois. 

'Oh,  that's  all  right,'  said  Mr  Gregg.  'Now,  I 
tell  you  what  it  is.  Two  miles  off  from  here  there  is 
a  railway  station,  and  if  you  both  jump  up  into  my 
dogcart,  I  '11  take  you  there,  and  put  you  into  the 
train  back  to  Summerstown.  After  that  I  'm  afraid 
you  must  go  your  own  way.  But  come,  jump  up,  for 
I'm  going  to  market,  and  haven't  a  minute  to  lose.' 

In  a  very  short  time  the  children  found  them- 
selves spinning  along  the  country  roads.  Oh,  how 
fast  that  lovely  mare  did  go !  How  delicious  it 
was  to  be  carried  along  over  the  dust  and  hard 
stones  of  the  road  instead  of  walking  on  their 
tired  little  feet !  In  their  ecstasy  of  delight  at 
this  wonderfully  quick  drive,  they  forgot  that  they 
were  hungry,  that  their  errand  was  an  absolute 
failure,  and  that  Claudia  and  Harold  must  be 
nearly  mad  with  misery  about  them. 

But  as  they  approached  the  railway  station,  and 
Mr  Gregg  jumped  down  and  held  out  his  arms 
to    lift    Lois    to    the    ground,    it    suddenly    darted 
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through  the  little  girl's  head  that  they  had  neither 
of  them  one  penny  of  money  for  their  tickets. 
Lois  did  not  know  much,  but  she  was  aware  of 
the  fact  that  you  couldn't  get  into  a  train  with- 
out paying  something  for  the  privilege.  Her  face 
looked  full  of  despair  as  this  memory  came  to  her. 

1  Please,  sir,'  she  said,  turning  to  Mr  Gregg,  '  I 
don't  think  Arty  and  me  '11  go  into  the  railway 
station.  You  has  rested  us  quite  nicely,  and  we  '11 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way.' 

■  You  will  walk  eleven  miles  ? '  said  the  stranger. 
'  No,  my  little  dears,  I  couldn't  permit  it,  not  for 
a  moment.  There  is  the  signal  down,  and  the 
train  which  stops  at  Summerstown  will  be  here 
in  three  minutes. — Hey !  Come  here,  Johnson,' 
shouted  Mr  Gregg  to  the  stationmaster,  who  now 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  railway  station. 

Johnson  came  up,  and  touched  his  hat  respect- 
fully to  Mr  Gregg. 

'Look  here,  Johnson,'  said  that  gentleman.  'Here 
are  two  little  runaways,  and  I  want  to  send  them 
back  again.  They  must  be  landed  at  Summers- 
town,  and  I  have  no  doubt  from  there  they  can 
find  their  way.  Will  you  take  charge  of  them, 
and  have  them  put  out  at  the  station  ? ' 
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Johnson  replied  that  he  would  have  great  plea- 
sure in  doing  so. 

'But  we  haven't  got  any  money/  said  Lois. 
Her  face  was  now  crimson.  '  We  haven't  indeed. 
We  must  walk,  Arty  and  me.'  Her  blue  eyes  were 
brimful  of  tears. 

1  No,  no,  my  dear ;  no,  no,'  said  Mr  Gregg. 
'  Johnson  will  see  to  that ;  won't  you,  Johnson  ? 
And  see  here,  Johnson;  the  children  are  evidently 
a  good  sort — in  fact,  they  are  a  little  lady  and 
gentleman;  there  must  be  a  fine  to-do  about  them 
somewhere — so  see  that  they  have  a  shilling  or 
two  in  their  pockets.  I  will  settle  it  with  you 
next  time.  I  must  be  off  now.  Good-bye,  children ; 
this  is  the  train.' 

With  a  loud  roar  and  a  rush  the  London  express 
dashed  into  the  little  wayside  station.  Lois  tried 
to  thank  Mr  Gregg,  but  he  could  not  hear  a  word 
she  said  for  the  noise. 

The  stationmaster  seized  a  hand  of  Lois  and 
a  hand  of  Arthur,  and  rushed  with  them  to  the 
platform,  and  a  moment  later  they  found  them- 
selves in  no  less  a  place  than  the  guard's  van, 
the  guard  himself  having  promised  to  look  after 
them. 
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Away  went  the  train,  and  away  went  the  children 
in  the  direction  of  home.  Oh,  how  lovely,  in  the 
dim  distance  of  their  little  thoughts,  was  Cosey 
Corner !  Was  there  ever  a  little  white  bed  on 
earth  like  the  one  which  Lois  would  occupy  when 
she  got  back  again  to  the  tiny  cottage  ?  Was 
there  ever  a  sister  like  Claudia,  and  a  brother 
like  Harold  ?  She  could  scarcely  speak,  and 
wondered  at  Arthur,  who  chattered  all  the  time 
to  the  guard,  asking  him  heaps  and  heaps  of 
questions. 

The  great  train  roared  and  rushed  through  the 
country,  and  in  less  than  no  time  the  weary  eleven 
miles  were  over,  and  the  children  were  back  at  the 
very  place  from  which  they  had  started  on  their 
expedition  with  the  gipsies  the  day  before. 

The  guard,  having  got  his  orders  from  the 
stationmaster,  presented  each  child  with  a  shilling. 
They  did  not  like  to  take  it,  but  he  told  them 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  take  it  back,  as  it  was 
not  his,  and  they  could  return  it  to  Mr  Gregg 
when  they  got  home. 

So  they  left  the  station,  each  of  them  clasping 
a  shilling  in  a  hot  little  palm. 

'  I    don't    think/  said  Arthur — '  Lois,  I  don't  think 
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I  can  help  it.  I  nmst  spend  some  of  my  shilling 
on  breakfast." 

•  Oh  yes,'  said  Lois,  '  and  so  inu^t  I.  We  will 
go  into  the  very  tirst  shop  and  have  some  bread 
and  milk.' 

There  was  a  nice,  clean-looking  dairy  not  far 
from  the  railway  station,  and  into  this  the  children 
turned,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  milk  each  and 
a  hunch  of  bread.  The  woman  who  attended  the 
dairy  was  quite  pleased  to  serve  them,  and  seeing 
how  very  dirty  and  grimy  they  were,  and  how 
forlorn  were  their  little  faces,  she  told  them  that 
she  never  charged  anything  for  a  wash  and  brush 
up. 

1  And  if  you  'd  like  to  have  a  wash  and  brush 
up,'  she  said  to  the  weary  little  pair,  'you  have 
only  to  go  into  my  kitchen.'" 

1  What  a  nice,  nice  woman  ! '  thought  Lois.  '  What 
a  wonderful  lot  of  nice  people  there  are  in  the 
world ! '  was  her  further  consideration,  and  how  very 
certain  it  was  that  God  was  her  Father. 

The  woman  supplied  the  children  with  coarse 
yellow  soap,  an  abundance  of  hot  water,  and  a 
clean  towel :  and  so  they  washed,  and  felt,  as  Lois 
expressed  it,  almost  like  themselves  again. 
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After  the  wash  and  brush  up,  a  bowl  of  milk 
and  a  piece  of  bread  proved  the  most  acceptable 
breakfast  in  the  world,  and  then  the  children  paid 
the  kind  woman  at  the  dairy,  and  started  off  to 
walk  once  more,  very,  very  sorrowfully,  back  to 
Cosey  Corner. 

'  Oh ! '  said  Lois — '  oh  !  if  only  we  could  meet 
Mr  Inquisitive.' 

'It  has  been  all  a  failure,'  said  Arthur — 'all,  all 
a  failure ;  and  I  expect  Claudie  's  nearly  mad,  and 
Harold 's  beside  himself,  for  they  must  have  been 
awfully  frightened  when  we  never  came  back  last 
night.' 

'That  wouldn't  matter  if  only  we  could  bring 
them  back  the  money,'  said  Lois.  '  Oh  dear  1  why 
did  Mr  Inquisitive  tell  us  a  lie  ?  Why  did  he  say 
that  he  was  to  be  found  at  the  "  Sign  of  the  Swan  "  ? ' 

'Perhaps  he  came  there  yesterday,'  said  Arthur. 
'  Let 's  go  back  and  see/ 

'No,  no,'  said  Lois.  'There's  no  use  in  it;  he's 
not  there.     The  girl  never  heard  of  him.' 

'Well,  let's  go  back/  said  Arthur.  'He  might 
be  there,  you  know.     Who  can  tell  ? ' 

But  Lois  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  go 
even  one  step  farther  away  from  Cosey  Corner. 


'  Oh,  there  you  are  !     There  you  arc  at  last  ! '  said  Lois. 
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'Do  let's  go  home,'  she  said,  almost  sobbing  as 
she  said  the  words. 

But  whilst  the  children  were  talking  they  turned 
into  the  High  Street,  and  just  then  there  came 
swift  steps  down  the  road,  and  a  man,  wearing 
a  straw  hat  and  a  light  dust-coat,  and  with  his 
face  very  red  from  the  hot  sun,  and  his  blue 
eyes  looking  intensely  kind,  came  along  at  a 
swinging  pace — Mr  Inquisitive  himself  ! 

The  children  looked  at  him,  uttered  a  shout, 
and  the  next  minute  were  each  clinging  to  one 
of  his  hands. 

1  Oh,  there  you  are !  There  you  are  at  last ! ' 
said  Lois.     'And  we're  so  glad  to  see  you.' 

1  My  dear,  dear  little  friends,'  said  the  man.  c  And 
so  you  've  really  come  to  look  for  Mr  Inquisitive  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  yes ! '  said  Lois ;  '  but  we  couldn't  find 
you  yesterday.  Oh,  how  glad  we  are ! '  And  her 
words  came  out  with  a  great  sob. 

'  But  did  you  look  for  me  yesterday  ? '  asked  Mr 
Inquisitive. 

1  Yes,  of  course ;  at  the  "  Sign  of  the  Swan." 
But  the  girl,  Mrs  Rose's  daughter,  said  that  you 
didn't  live  there,  and  that  she  had  never  even 
heard  of  anybody  with  your  name.' 
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'  Oh  dear ! '  said  the  man,  '  I  never  told  her. 
How  stupid  of  me !  You  see,  at  the  "  Sign  of  the 
Swan "  they  call  me  Mr  Halkett.  Mr  Inquisitive 
is  my  own  special  name,  which  I  only  have  for 
my  most  special  friends.  Mr  Halkett  is  the 
name  that  outsiders  call  me.  Come  along  now ;  we 
will  go  back  this  very  minute  to  the  "  Sign  of 
the  Swan,"  and  you  shall  tell  me  everything.' 

Holding  on  to  the  hand  of  Mr  Inquisitive,  Lois 
no  longer  felt  tired.  She  was  quite  sure,  deep 
down  in  her  little  heart,  that  things  were  right. 
Things  that  had  been  wrong  would  be  wrong 
no  longer;  things  were  right  for  evermore.  And 
Arthur,  too,  felt  that  things  were  right,  because 
a  man  was  going  to  see  to  them. 

'  Now,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  girls  are  all  very 
well,  but  they  do  make  a  mess  of  things  now 
and  then.  It  wants  a  man  to  set  things  quite 
right.' 

So  the  way  back  to  the  'Sign  of  the  Swan' 
did  not  seem  at  all  long,  and  when  Mrs  Rose's 
daughter,  who  was  standing  in  the  garden  looking 
exactly  as  she  had  done  twenty-four  hours  ago, 
saw  the  children  each  holding  a  hand  of  Mr 
Inquisitive,  she  said  to  herself : 
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1  Well,  so  it  was  Mr  Halkett  they  were  wanting 
all  the  time.  I  never  did  think  that  he  cared  for 
children.  He 's  one  of  the  queerest  customers  we 
ever  had.     Surely  he  can't  really  be  Mr  Inquisitive.' 

But  the  next  moment  the  girl's  doubts  on  this 
point  were  set  at  rest  for  ever,  for  Mr  Halkett, 
alias  Mr  Inquisitive,  came  up  the  path  with 
Lois  hanging  on  one  arm,  and  Arthur  on  the  other; 
and  Lois  said  to  the  girl,  with  a  glad  smile : 

'You  were  quite  wrong.  Mr  Inquisitive  does  live 
here.'  And  then  the  girl  flew  away  to  tell  her 
mother. 

Mr  Inquisitive  took  the  children  into  his  own 
parlour  on  the  ground  floor.  It  was  a  pretty 
little  room,  quaintly  adorned  with  sea-shells  in 
every  possible  form  and  shape — baskets  made  of 
sea-shells,  and  ships  made  of  sea-shells,  and  boxes 
made  of  sea-shells,  and  even  little  trees  made  of 
sea-shells,  adorned  the  mantelpiece  and  brackets 
on  the  wall.  Then  there  was  a  house  made  of  sea- 
shells,  in  which  stood  the  inevitable  little  man  and 
woman  who  are  supposed  to  tell  the  weather.  And 
the  rest  of  the  room  was  as  quaint  as  the  mantel- 
piece, and  the  children  thought  it  the  very  prettiest 
room  they  had  ever  seen. 
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Soon  Arthur  found  himself  on  Mr  Inquisitive's 
knee,  while  Lois  sat  on  a  small  stool  at  his  feet, 
and  in  that  position  they  told  him  their  story. 
He  listened  with  deep  attention,  and  as  he  listened 
he  did  not  say  much.     At  last  it  was  all  told. 

1  And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? '  said  Lois. 

'  Are  you  going  to  help  us  ?  Are  Claudia  and 
Harold  to  fail/  said  Arthur,  '  and  Lois  and  I  ? ' 

'I  am  thinking,'  said  Mr  Inquisitive. 

'  Oh,  that 's  lovely  ! '  said  Lois.  '  I  knew  he  would 
put  on  his  considering-cap,'  she  added,  turning  to 
her  little  brother.  '  Don't  let 's  talk  to  him  while 
he  is  considering.' 

It  was  evident  that  Mr  Inquisitive  was  in  deep 
thought,  for  he  not  only  sat  silent  for  the  space 
of  several  minutes,  with  a  frown  between  his 
brows  as  though  his  thoughts  were  too  weighty  to 
enable  him  to  raise  them,  but  soon  he  jumped  to 
his  feet,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
tiny  room,  and  then  he  came  up  to  the  children 
and  said  simply : 

'I  have  thought  of  a  way  out,  but  you  are  not 
to  know.' 

1  Oh,  why  ? '  said  Lois. 

'You   must  trust   Mr  Inquisitive.     I  have  thought 
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of  a  way  out,  but  you  have  your  part  to  play  too. 
Now,  answer  me  a  few  questions.  How  soon  will 
the  holidays  be  over?' 

1  Oh,  there  are  quite  three  weeks  more,'  said 
Lois. 

'And  you  want  to  succeed;  you  want  to  spell 
the  big  word  "  Success "  with  capital  letters  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  ? ' 

'Yes,  please,'  said  Lois,  her  blue  eyes  growing- 
very  bright. 

'  Well,  now,  to  begin :  I  want  to  sleep  in  that 
lean-to;  I  want  you  to  manage  to  get  the  key, 
and  I  want  you  to  get  the  door  open,  and  I  want 
you  to  get  your  farmer  friend  to  put  furniture  in 
it,  if  it  has  not  been  furnished  already,  and  I 
want  to  come  as  your  sister's  lodger.' 

'  She  '11  love  to  have  you ;  I  know  she  will,'  said 
Lois. 

'  And  are  you  going  to  pay  for  your  room,  please  ? ' 
asked  Arthur. 

'Why,  certainly,  my  little  man;  and  as  this  is 
summer-time,  and  lodgings  are  expensive  every- 
where, I  will  pay  a  pound  a  week  for  it/ 

'  A  pound  a  week  ! '  said  Lois.  '  Oh,  how  lovely  ! — 
a  whole  pound  ? ' 

Cosey  Comer.  H 
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1  Yes,  a  whole  pound ;  and  I  will  pay  for  what 
your  sister  gives  me  to  eat  as  well.' 

'  Oh,  you  are  a  darling,  quite  a  darling ! '  said 
Lois.     'I  always,  always  knew  you  were.' 

They  talked  together  a  little  longer,  and  Mr 
Inquisitive,  although  he  would  not  let  out  any 
more  of  his  plans,  grew  kinder  and  more  affec- 
tionate in  his  manner  each  moment.  At  last  every- 
thing seemed  clear.  The  children  were  not  to  fret; 
they  were  to  trust.  Things  would  be  put  right, 
but  how  they  were  not  to  know  exactly.  Only  Mr 
Inquisitive  meant  to  lodge  in  the  lean-to  room, 
and  he  would  pay  Claudia  a  pound  a  week. 

'I  am  coming  over  to-morrow/  he  said  finally — 
1 1  am  coming  over  early  to-morrow  morning. 
All  I  want  is  the  key  of  the  room,  and,  perhaps,  a 
bed,  and  I'll  manage  all  the  rest.  Your  sister  need 
not  bother  about  getting  the  room  ready  for  me, 
and  you  can  tell  her  that  I  am  quite  a  respect- 
able man — at  least  I  think  I  am.' 

1  Oh !  don't  say  respectable,  please ;  it 's  such  a 
horrid  word/  said  Lois,  with  a  shudder. 

'Well,  I  won't  use  it,  at  least  not  yet/  he 
answered;  'but  it  is  true/  he  added,  'all  the 
same.' 
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Soon  after  breakfast  Mr  Inquisitive  ordered  a 
pony-chaise,  and  he  drove  the  children  back  to 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  Cosey  Corner. 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  when  they  reached 
home,  Mr  Inquisitive  putting  them  down  at  the 
corner  and  driving  back  again  to  Summerstown  as 
quickly  as  he  could.  Lois  and  Arthur,  after  the 
fashion  of  children,  had  forgotten  their  sorrows  in 
the  excitement  of  this  home-coming;  they  dashed 
wildly  down  the  little  path  through  the  woods 
and  into  Claudia's  presence.  It  was  a  very  sad 
Claudia  they  found — for,  indeed,  the  poor  little 
girl  was  nearly  distracted.  Harold  and  Peter  and 
Farmer  Burgin  had  all  gone  in  different  directions 
to  look  for  the  children.  The  police  at  Summers- 
town  had  also  been  put  on  their  track,  although, 
of  course,  Mr  Inquisitive  knew  nothing  of  that. 

When  Claudia,  therefore,  saw  them  rush  to  meet 
her,  looking  very  much  as  usual — Lois's  eyes  very 
bright,  and  Arty  as  sweet  and  bonny  as  he  had 
ever  been — the  poor  girl  gave  a  scream  and  very 
nearly  fainted.  The  next  instant  Mrs  Burgin 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

1  Well,  I  never ! '  she  cried.  '  Oh,  my  darlings,  my 
darlings ! ' 
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Arthur  was  clasped  in  Claudia's  arms,  and  Lois 
in  the  capacious  ones  of  Mrs  Burgin. 

'  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! '  said  the  good  fanner's  wife, 
'  what  we 's  gone  and  suffered.  Never  mind,  Miss 
Claudia ;  they  're  back,  thank  the  Almighty.  And 
now,  my  loves,  wherever  was  you  took  ?  And  who 
found  you  ?  Was  it  the  farmer,  or  was  it  your 
brother,  or  was  it  Peter,  or  was  it  the  police,  my 
little  dears  ? ' 

'It  wasn't  any  of  them,'  said  Arthur,  laughing. 
'It   was   dear,  darling  Mr  Inquisitive.' 

But  the  moment  he  said  these  words  Mrs  Burgin 
rushed  to  him,  put  her  hand  on  his  forehead,  and 
felt  his  pulse. 

1  Does  the  poor  child  know  what  he 's  talking 
about  ? '  she  said,  turning  to  Claudia. 

Claudia  was  quite  puzzled. 

'  I  am  so  bewildered,  I  do  not  know  myself,'  she 
answered. 

'We  couldn't  help  it,  Claudie,'  said  Lois  then. 
'  I  mean,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  have  done 
it,  but  I  am  glad,  oh  !  I  am  very  glad  now  we 
did  it.  And,  Arty,  you  know  you  ought  not  to 
talk  of  Mr  Inquisitive,  'cos  he  said  he  didn't  wish 
us  to.' 
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'  They  're  both  took  with  the  same  complaint,'  said 
Mrs  Burgin,  c  so  I  suppose  there 's  sense  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  somehow.  But  there,  my  loves,  I  '11 
leave  you  to  explain  to  your  sister.  You  are  not 
killed,  and  your  minds  ain't  taken  from  you,  and 
that,  I  expect,  is  the  main  thing.  But  I  must 
send  word  to  my  man  that  you  are  safe  back,  for 
the  farm  work  has  to  go  on  even  if  children  run 
away  and  try  to  lose  themselves.' 

1  But  you  are  not  angry  with  us  ?  Oh,  say  you 
are  not  angry ! '  said  little  Lois  at  that  moment. 

'My  darling,'  said  Mrs  Burgin,  clasping  the  child 
again  in  her  arms.  '  Indeed,  I  am  too  thankful 
to  be  angry;  but,  you  and  Arthur,  you  all  but 
managed  to  break  our  hearts.' 

'Do  go  back  to  the  farm  now,  dear,  kind  Mrs 
Burgin,'  said  Claudia.  'I  am  so  thankful — I  couldn't 
realise  it  just  at  first,  but  I  am  so  thankful  now 
for  your  help.' 

So  the  elder  sister  and  the  two  little  ones  were 
left  alone  together.  And  Lois  told  everything, 
except  about  what  Mr  Inquisitive  meant  to  do. 
The  secret  he  had  confided  to  them  the  children 
did  not  breathe.  Claudia  listened,  and  cried  and 
laughed  by  turns,  and  presently  she  got   up    to  pre- 
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pare  a  meal  for  the  two  little  wanderers.  And 
after  they  had  eaten,  they  were  both  so  very  tired 
that  they  were  glad  to  get  into  bed.  When  Harold 
came  back  the  two  children  were  sound  asleep  in 
their  respective  beds. 

'They're  back,  Harold,  and  I'm  more  thankful 
than  words  can  say,'  remarked  Claudia.  'If  we 
had  been  obliged  to  send  that  dreadful  telegram 
to  father  and  mother,  I  really  don't  know  what  I 
should  have  done.  Mrs  Burgin  was  talking  to  me, 
and  trying  to  persuade  me  that  I  ought  to  send 
it,  when  the  tired  little  pair  ran  in  as  cool  as 
possible,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  through 
the  shrubbery  and  into  my  arms.  I  almost  fainted 
at  first.' 

1  And  how  did  they  account  for  their  absence  ? ' 
asked  Harold. 

'They  told  me  a  long,  long  story,  which  I'll  tell 
you  presently.  It  was  their  wish,  poor  little  dears ! 
to  get  back  the  eight  sovereigns,  and  how  very 
nearly  they  broke  our  hearts,  Harold,  in  trying 
to  carry  it  out !  There  is  a  mystery,  however, 
which  they  will  not  explain,  and  I  feel  I  can't 
press  them.' 

'Well,    it's    all     right,    I     suppose,'    said     Harold, 
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getting  up  as  he  spoke,  and  walking  across  the 
little  lawn.  '  Casey  Corner  means  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety :   doesn't  it.  Clandie 

1  Yes,  of  course/  she  answered.  ■  But  all  big 
things  and  all  brave  things  mean  an:::  :  don't 
they,  Harold  \ ; 

'And   you   do  think    it    a   big   thing,  and  a  brave 
thing  I '  he  asked, 
rtainly/ 

''  I  wonder  if  we  have  any  chance  of  succeeding/ 
he  said  then.  September  is  coming  on  so  fast,  and 
if  we  can't  prove  to  father  and  mother  that  there 
is  money  in  our  scheme,  that  we  will  fight  it  out 
to  the  bitter  end,  and  be  able  to  live  upon  our 
own  exertions,  why,  of  course,  they  will  put  a  stop 
to  everything/ 

I  know,'  said  Claudia.  '  The  thing  is  so  big 
that  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  is  not  too  big.  But, 
all  the  same,  I  have  a  feeling,  which  I  can't  put 
into  words,  that  we  shall  win  the  victory/ 

'Oh    Claudia,    what    is    a    girls    feeling,    as 
express   it,   when    pounds,   shillings,  and   pence   have 
to  be  accounted   for?     And  father  and  mother  have 
to   go   to    Australia  to   earn   enough   money   to   pay 
that   debt' 
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'I  never  heard  the  particulars  of  that  story, 
although  I  have  often  tried  to,'  said  Claudia. 

1  Xor  have  1/  replied  Harold.  '  But  whatever  it 
is,  it  has  nearly  broken  father's  heart.  He  says 
the  man  he  owes  the  money  to  has  been  dread- 
fully hard  about  it,  and  most  insistent  that  it 
should  be  absolutely  paid  in  full.  But  there, 
darling,  you  look  dead  tired.  Do  gro  and  have  a 
rest.' 

'It  is  the  anxiety  I  have  gone  through,'  said 
Claudia. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  children  wakened  from 
their  refreshing  sleep,  and  then  Lois  remembered 
with  delight  that  the  two  shillings  which  they  had 
been  paid  for  their  blackberries,  and  which  she 
had  secured  in  the  bosom  of  her  little  dress,  were 
still  intact.  She  had  resisted  the  temptation  to 
spend  one  penny  of  that  precious  money  all  through 
the  serious  difficulties  through  which  she  had  lived. 
These  two  shillings  were  now  handed  to  Claudia 
with  great  pride.  Claudia  received  them  with  a 
sigh;   then  she  bent  and  kissed  each  little  face. 

'  Please,  Claudie,  don't  be  sorrowful,'  said  Lois. 

'Everything  will  be  all  right,  Claudia,'  said 
Arthur. 
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But  as  she  could  not  in  the  least  guess  what 
his  words  meant,  they  gave  her  small  consolation. 

After  early  dinner,  however,  Lois  remembered 
that  in  some  sort  of  fashion  she  was  to  get  the 
lean-to  room  opened  for  their  lodger.  Mr  Inquisitive 
had  said  that  he  would  like  to  take  possession  very 
early  in  the  morning,  before  Claudia  or  Harold  were 
up,  so  they  must  get  the  key  from  Mrs  Burgin. 

'Let's  go  and  tell  her  everything,'  said  Lois. 
1 1  am  sure  it  is  the  only  way.' 

'She  was  very  determined  not  to  give  us  the 
lean-to  room,  don't  you  remember  ? '  said  Arthur. 

1  Yes ;  there  s  nothing  for  it  but  to  tell  her  all 
the  truth,'  said  Lois  again. 

So,  late  as  it  was,  the  children  begged  of  Claudia 
to  let  them  go  over  to  the  farm. 

1  What !  to-night  ? '  she  asked  in  some  amazement. 

'Yes,  yes,  please.     It  is  most  important.' 

'  Oh,  and  there  is  Peter ! '  cried  Arthur.  '  He  will 
come  with  us,  and  he  '11  bring  us  back  again ;  won't 
you,  Peter?' 

'To  be  sure,  little  master,'  said  Peter,  screwing 
up  his  mouth  in  a  vain  attempt  to  smile,  although 
he  felt  much  more  like  tears,  so  much  had  he 
suffered  while  the  children  were  lost. 
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There  was  a  look  in  Lois's  face  now  which  made 
Claudia,  although  she  longed  to  say  no,  refrain  from 
doing  so. 

'Don't  let  them  stay  long.  Bring  them  back  as 
soon  as  you  can,  Peter,'  she  said. 

And  so  the  little  people,  each  holding  one  of 
Peter's  hands,  started  for  Honeysuckle  Farm. 

The  first  person  they  saw  when  they  got  to  the 
farm  was  Mrs  Burgin.  She  was  standing  in  the 
back  yard,  giving  the  chickens  their  final  feed 
before  she  put  them  to  bed.  She  was  wearing  a 
big  sun-bonnet,  and  her  apron  was  full  of  barley- 
corn. When  she  saw  the  children  she  emptied  it 
on  to  the  ground  and  came  to  meet  them  with 
her  arms  extended. 

'  Now  what 's  up,  my  little  darlings  ? '  she  said. 

'  Oh,  Mrs  Burgin  I  we  want  you  to  give  us 
something,  and  it  is  so  important,'  they  both 
said. 

'Perhaps  I  guess,'  said  Mrs  Burgin,  and  she  gave 
a  smile. 

'  You  guess  ?  But  you  can't.  Oh  !  we  Ve  got  such 
a  story  to  tell  you.' 

'Don't  tell  it,  darlings — don't  tell  it,'  she  replied. 
'  I  know  what  you  want,  and  you  shall  have  it.' 


I  know  what  you  want,  and  you  shall  have  it.'  said  Mrs  Btllgin. 
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'You  know  what  we  want,  and  we  shall  have 
it?'  cried  Lois,  almost  gasping  as  she  spoke. 

'Yes.  You  want  the  key  of  the  lean-to  room. 
Well,  you  shall  have  it.     Here  it  is.' 

'  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! '  said  Lois.  '  I  thought  you 
would  never  give  us  the  key  of  that  room.' 

'  But  I  will  for  a  man  like  Mr  Inquisitive/  she 
replied. 

'  Then  you  know  about  him  ?  ■ 

'  Yes ;  you  puzzled  me  fine  when  you  walked 
into  Cosey  Corner  this  afternoon.  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  gentleman  then,  but  I  have  now.  I 
know  all  about  him.  And  his  name  is  a  good 
one,  the  best  possible,  and  there 's  nothing  on  earth 
I  wouldn't  do  for  him.' 

'  Then  did  he  come  to  see  you  ? '  asked  Lois, 
turning  very  white  and  looking  very  much   excited. 

'That  he  did;  and  I  know  everything — every- 
thing. Here's  the  key.  And  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  the  room 's  furnished,  and  is  fit  for  any 
gentleman  to  live  in.  And  he  '11  be  a  protection 
to  you  little  trots.' 

'  Oh,  please,'  said  Lois,  '  neither  Harold  nor  Claudia 
knows  anything  about  Mr  Inquisitive  coming  to 
live  with  us  ! ' 
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'  They  '11  know  in  the  morning,  right  enough,'  said 
Mrs  Burgin.  'There,  take  the  key.  The  room  is 
quite  clean  and  tidy;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
put  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  I  guess  that  Mr 
Inquisitive  will  do  the  rest  himself.' 

The  night  that  followed  was  a  very  hot  one, 
and  Claudia  for  a  long  time  could  not  sleep. 
Towards  morning,  however,  she  did  drop  into  sound 
repose,  and  in  that  sleep  her  sorrows  were  forgotten, 
and  her  cares  took  to  themselves  wings.  She  awoke 
between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning,  and  started 
to  find  that  it  was  so  late,  and  that  Harold  had 
gone  downstairs.  She  rose  at  once,  calling  her  little 
sister  as  she  did  so.  There  was  no  reply,  and  she 
went  into  Lois's  tiny  room.     It  was  empty. 

'I  am  ashamed  of  myself,'  thought  the  elder 
girl;  'this  is  quite  dreadful.' 

She  ran  downstairs,  and  the  first  thing  she  saw 
was  the  cupboard  door  standing  open. 

'  Oh  dear ! '  she  said  to  herself,  '  I  do  hope  Lois 
has  not  been  interfering  with  my  little  store  of 
things.  Now  that  all  our  money  has  gone,  I  shall 
have  to  make  everything  go  as  far  as  possible. 
Of  course  our  scheme  must  be  a  failure  now,  but 
for   a   week   or    so   we   may   be   able   to    remain   at 
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Cosey  Corner ; '  and  as  this  thought  came  to  her, 
Claudia  went  across  the  tiny  kitchen  and  stood 
on  a  chair  and  began  to  arrange  the  crockery, 
which  was  all  out  of  order.  When  she  saw  the 
tea-pot  in  which  her  golden  sovereigns  had  reposed, 
she  uttered  a  quick  sigh  and  drew  it  towards 
her. 

'I  may  as  well  use  it  for  tea  now,'  she  said 
to  herself,  and  as  she  spoke  she  raised  it  in  her 
hand.  Something  in  the  feel  of  it  caused  her  to 
start,  and  then  she  opened  the  lid  and  looked 
inside. 

The  next  instant  she  gave  a  start,  turned  very 
white,  and  nearly  fell;  for  inside  the  tea-pot,  just 
as  if  they  had  never  left  it,  lay  eight  golden 
sovereigns,  and  on  the  top  of  the  sovereigns  was 
a  little  piece  of  paper,  and  on  the  paper  were 
written  the  words:  'From  a  respectable  man  who 
has  repented.' 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


SURPRISES. 

UT  great  as  Claudia's  astonishment  was 
when  she  saw  the  sovereigns  put 
back  in  the  tea-pot,  it  was  really 
nothing  to  her  further  astonishment 
when  she  went  into  the  open  air. 
Signs  of  smothered  mirth  and  eager  talking  and 
quick  footsteps  greeted  her,  and  when  she  came 
out  beyond  the  little  rose-covered  porch,  she  saw 
a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  eagerly  assisted  by  Lois 
and  Arthur,  moving  furniture  out  of  the  lean-to 
room.  The  door  of  the  lean-to  room  was  wide 
open,  and  the  man  was  bringing  out  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  a  table,  and  some  strips  of  carpet, 
and  a  wash-hand  stand.  He  had  a  huge  duster 
in  his  hand,  and,  aided  by  the  children,  he  was 
beating  the  dust  off  the  furniture. 
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'  I  am  a  whale  on  dust,'  Claudia  heard  him  say, 
turning  to  Lois  as  he  spoke.  '  I  don't  mind  a 
shabby  room,  nor  a  small  room,  nor  a  badly 
furnished  room,  but  I  vow  and  declare  I  must  and 
will  have  a  clean  room.  Now,  this  room  is  a 
mansion  compared  to  many,  but  it  isn't  clean — 
according  to  my  ideas  of  cleanliness.  Every  bit  of 
this  furniture  must  be  washed  and  scrubbed  to- 
day, and  the  strips  of  carpet  must  be  run  across 
the  oreen  grass  and  beaten  afterwards.  And  then 
to-night,  maybe.  I  '11  sleep  in  a  clean  room. — I  beg 
your  pardon,  Miss — Miss  ' 

1  Ross,'  said  Claudia  with  dignity.  '  May  I  ask 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  \ '  she  added.  She 
coloured  very  highly,  and  notwithstanding  her  great 
joy  with  regard  to  the  sovereigns,  looked  very 
indignant. 

'My  name  is  Mr  Inquisitive,'  replied  the  man, 
'  and  I  have  come  here  at  the  express  invitation  of 
Farmer  and  Mrs  Burgin,  and  I  want  to  stay  for 
a  little  time.  The  farmer  says,  however,  that  as  he 
has  ltt  you  the  house,  you  have  a  right  to  receive 
the  money  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  room.  He  charges  a  pound  a  week,  and  says 
that    I    am    to    hand    it    to   vou    in    advance    week 
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by  week.  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  the 
money,  Miss  Ross,  immediately  after  breakfast.  I 
have  been  hoping,  too,  that  perhaps  you  would  allow 
me  to  arrange  to  take  my  meals  with  you  and 
your  brother,  and  your  charming  little  brother  and 
sister.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  pay  you  any- 
thing you  think  right  to  ask  for  the  meals.' 

Still  Claudia  did  not  reply.  She  leant  up  against 
the  porch,  and  raising  her  hand,  shaded  her  eyes 
from  the  full,  bright  morning  sun. 

'I  don't  understand,' she  said  then,  almost  faintly. 

'But  we  do,  Claudie  darling,'  said  Arthur, 
dancing  up  to  her.  '  We  understand  perfectly.  It 's 
dear,  darling,  darling  Mr  Inquisitive,  the  nicest  man, 
'cept  father,  in  all  the  world.  And  we  are  so  glad 
he's  coming  to  live  here.' 

4 And,  Claudia,'  interrupted  Lois,  'won't  a  pound 
a  week  be  a  help ;   won't  it,  Claudie  ? ' 

'  I  don't  understand,'  said  Claudia,  and  again  she 
shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  but  this  time, 
instead  of  looking  up  towards  the  sun,  she  fixed 
her  pretty  brown  eyes  on  the  face  of  Mr  Inquisitive, 
and  as  she  looked  some  of  the  scruples  and  dis- 
appointment and  astonishment  went  out  of  her  face, 
and  a  look  of  pleasure  filled  it.     For  Mr  Inquisitive 
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looked  wonderfully  kind  after  all.  He  had  a  nice 
mouth,  and  his  eyes,  although  they  were  small  and 
deep -set,  were  very  bright  and  very  honest,  and 
he  was  looking  at  her  with  such  a  world  of 
entreaty  in  his  eyes  that  she  could  not  help 
saying,  '  Forgive  me — I  think  I  ought  to  have  been 
told;  but  please  forgive  me  if  I  was  rude.' 

'It  was  my  fault  entirely,  Miss  Ross,'  said  Mr 
Inquisitive.  '  I  wanted  it  to  come  as  a  surprise  to 
you ;  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,'  he  added,  '  that 
I  was  very  much  afraid  you  would  refuse  me,  and 
use  your  influence  with  Farmer  and  Mrs  Burgin 
not  to  allow  me  to  take  possession  of  the  room, 
so  I  begged  of  them  to  keep  it  a  secret.' 

'And  of  course  you  will  be  glad  of  the  pound 
a  week ;  won't  you,  Claudie  ? '  said  Lois  again. 

'  I  think  I  shall  be  very  glad,'  said  Claudia.  '  I 
think  it  is  very  nice  to  have  you,  Mr — Mr  Inquisi- 
tive.    But  what  a  funny  name ! '  she  added. 

'Yes,  is  it  not?  But  I  come  of  a  good  line 
of  ancestors,'  was  his  response.  'There  have  been 
a  great  many  Mr  Inquisitives  in  the  world,  and 
most  of  them  are  good  sorts  when  all  is  said  and 
done.' 

'Well,    I    have    had    another    great   surprise    this 
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morning,'  said  Claudia,  '  and  I  ought  to  be  thankful. 
Do  you  know,  Lois,  what  has  happened  ?  Do  you 
know,  Arty  ?  Oh !  and  here 's  Harold ;  he  must 
hear  too. — Harold,  come  here,  darling.' 

Harold  advanced  with  quick  strides.  Lois  had 
thought  Harold  almost  a  man,  but  now,  by  the 
side  of  Mr  Inquisitive,  he  looked  like  the  mere 
boy  he  was. 

'This  is  Mr  Inquisitive,  Harold,'  said  his  sister; 
'and  Mr  and  Mrs  Burgin  wish  him  to  use  the 
lean-to  room  for  the  present.  He  is  going  to  lodge 
there,  and  he  will  pay  us  a  pound  a  week  for 
the  use  of  the  room,  and  he  will  take  his  meals 
with  us ;  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  him,  are 
we  not,  Harold  ? ' 

But  Harold  scarcely  looked  glad.  He  frowned 
at  his  sister,  and  he  frowned  at  Lois  and  Arthur, 
and  he  finally  frowned  at  Mr  Inquisitive. 

'  It 's  all  right,  my  lad,'  said  Mr  Inquisitive, 
nodding  to  him  as  he  spoke.  '  You  '11  be  glad 
enough,  although  you  aren't  glad  this  minute;  but 
you'll  be  glad  enough  some  day  before  long.' 

'And,  Harold,  there's  something  lovely — something 
almost  too  lovely — that  I  have  got  to  tell  you,' 
continued  Claudia.     '  It 's  this — wait  one  minute.' 
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She  ran  back  into  the  kitchen,  and  returned 
with  the  tea-pot.  She  tumbled  the  contents  of  the 
tea-pot  on  to  the  palm  of  her  pretty  hand,  held 
up  the  eight  sovereigns,  and  took  the  piece  of 
paper  and  gave  it  to  Harold  to  read. 

'From  a  respectable  man  who  has  repented,'  re- 
peated the  boy. 

He  had  scarcely  said  these  words  before  there 
came  a  shout  from  Lois  and  a  shout  from  Arthur. 

'  Oh,  oh,  oh ! '  said  Lois.  '  Was  there  ever  any- 
thing quite  so  wonderful  in  all  the  world  before  ? 
Listen,  Mr  Inquisitive ;  do  listen.  The  respectable 
man — he  was  respectable  after  all — has  brought 
back  the  money.' 

'He  has  repented,  I  take  it,'  said  Mr  Inquisitive 
quietly.  '  Well,  I  am  very  glad.  That  kind  of 
thing  does  happen,  sometimes.  There  will  be  a 
better  chance  for  the  respectable  man  when  he 
conies  to  die.  And  now,  please,  Miss  Ross,  can  you 
give  me  some  breakfast  ? ' 

The  meal  which  followed  was  a  merry  one,  for 
Mr  Inquisitive  turned  out  to  be  a  most  agreeable 
person.  He  could  talk,  and  talk  well.  And  when 
he  sat  with  Arthur  on  his  knee,  and  Lois  on  a 
small    stool   by   his   feet,  and    chatted    with   Claudia, 
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and  gave  good  advice  to  Harold,  they  all  agreed 
that  he  was  a  most  invaluable  addition  to  Cosey 
Corner.  By  the  end  of  breakfast  he  had  ceased 
to  call  Claudia  Miss  Ross — she  was  Claudia,  and 
even  Claudie,  from  that  hour. 

'There's  one  request  I  must  make,  Claudie/  he 
said,  'and  that  is,  that  I  am  allowed  to  kick  up 
a  great  shindy  in  the  lean-to,  for  although  it  may 
be  clean,  it  isn't  clean  enough  for  my  fancy.  And 
may  I  have  Lois  and  Arty  to  help  me,  please  ? ' 

'Certainly  you  may,'  said  Claudia;  'and  if  you 
like  I  shall  help  you  myself.' 

'Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  young  lady, 
but  you  have  many  other  things  to  see  to,  and 
I  could  not  think  of  taking  up  your  valuable  time.' 

'  Please,  Claudie,  come  and  look  at  the  dear  lean- 
to  room,'  said  Lois.  And  then  all  the  little  party 
entered  the  room  which  had  so  excited  Arthur's 
imagination  on  the  day  of  their  first  arrival  at 
Cosey  Corner. 

It  was  quite  a  big  room,  much  bigger  than  any 
bedroom  in  Cosey  Corner.  It  had  a  sloping  roof, 
of  course,  as  all  lean-to  rooms  have,  but  it  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  cottage,  and  at  its  highest  point 
was   about  sixteen  feet  high.     There   was  a   curious 
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air  of  loftiness  about  it.  It  had  a  nicely  boarded 
floor,  and  a  good  square  window,  which  let  in  a 
quantity  of  light,  and  could  be  opened  with  French 
doors.  The  furniture  of  the  room  was  very  simple, 
consisting  of  nothing  but  a  narrow  iron  bedstead 
with  the  necessary  bedding,  little  strips  of  carpet, 
all  somewhat  worn,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  wash-hand 
stand,  and  a  table. 

'It's  a  lovely  room,  all  the  same,'  said  Lois. 
'Isn't  it  big,  Claudie?' 

' Yes/  said  Claudia.  'It  is  a  very  nice  room 
indeed,'  she  added. 

'  The  main  thing  about  it  is  this,'  said  Mr 
Inquisitive :  'it  is  worth  a  pound  a  week,  and 
you  will  be  a  pound  a  week  the  richer  as  long 
as  I  stay  here/ 

'  But  the  money  really  belongs  to  Farmer  Burgin,' 
said  Claudia. 

'  No,  it  doesn't ;  I  have  arranged  about  that.  It 
belongs  to  you.  And  may  I  pay  you  my  first 
instalment  now  ? ' 

So  Claudia  received  a  sovereign,  and  went  away 
a  very  happy  girl. 

'  Oh  Harold ! '  she  said,  '  I  do  believe  we  are 
going   to   succeed    after   all.     Isn't    it  wonderful  ?     I 
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never  did  hear  of  anything  quite  so  wonderful  as 
the  return  of  the  money ! ' 

Whatever  Harold  s  thoughts  might  have  been, 
he  kept  them  to  himself;  his  grave  eyes — he  had 
a  very  grave  face  for  such  a  young  boy — looked 
full  into  his  sister's,  and  then  he  bent  down  and 
kissed  Claudia  on  the  forehead. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  children  were  startled 
by  an  exclamation  from  some  one  a  little  way  on^ 
and  Claudia  caught  Harold's  hand,  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  alarm  : 

'  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  It  is  Mrs  Burgin 
herself.     What  can  be  wrong  ? ' 

Mrs  Burgin  came  running  swiftly  towards  them. 
She  was  a  stout  woman,  and  she  did  not  often 
run.  By  the  time  she  had  reached  Claudia's  side 
she  was  quite  pu tty  and  out  of  breath. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,'  she  said,  '  I  hope  I  haven't  given 
you  a  shock,  darling,  but  they  are  coming !  They 
are  coming  this  evening  ! ' 

'  Who  are  coming  ? '  asked  the  children.  '  Oh,  Mrs 
Burgin,  what  do  you  mean  ?     Who  are  coming  ? ' 

'  Your  father  and  mother,  my  darlings.' 

'  Who  do  you  say  are  coming,  Mrs  Burgin  ? ' 
asked  Mr  Inquisitive. 
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Claudia  thought  he  was  taking  a  liberty,  and 
turned  upon  him  a  glance  almost  of  dislike. 

'  It 's  the  dear  children's  father  and  mother,  Mr 
Inquisitive,  sir,'  replied  Mrs  Burgin,  raising  her  full 
brown  eyes  and  fixing  them  on  Mr  Inquisitive's 
face.  'It  seems  that  Mrs  Ross  has  been  taken  ill — 
not  very  ill,  but  rather  ill,  and  she  can't  rest 
until  she  sees  the  children.  And  Mr  Ross  has  got 
an  appointment  in  Australia,  and  they  are  both 
going  out  there  in  a  month  from  now.  But  they 
want  to  see  the  children  first. — And  so,  my  dears, 
I  've  come  to  tell  you,  and  I  want  to  know  what 's 
to  be  done.' 

'Oh,  do  sit  down,  Mrs  Burgin,  please ! '  said 
Claudia.  She  had  turned  very  white,  and  her 
heart  beat  heavily.     c  Mother  ill ! '  she  said. 

'  Oh,  what  is  to  be  done  if  mother  is  ill  ? '  said 
Lois. 

1  Never  mind,  Lois ;  don't  be  silly,'  whispered 
Arthur  in  her  ear.  '  If  mother 's  just  a  little  ill, 
she  '11  soon  get  well  again,  I  know.  Isn't  that 
true,  Mr  Inquisitive  ? '  And  Arthur  held  up  his 
hand,  which  Mr  Inquisitive  clasped. 

Mr  Inquisitive  knew  that  he  had  no  right  to 
join    the    little    group,    but    he    felt    so    thoroughly 
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and   completely   one   of   the    family  already  that    he 
could  not  keep  away. 

I  Ye  been  thinking  over  everything/  said  Mrs 
Burgin  when  she  had  recovered  her  breath.  :  and 
it  all  turns  on  this,  John  and  me,  we  say  that 
it  all  turns  on  this  :  Are  you  ready,  my  dear 
Miss  Claudia,  and  are  you  ready,  my  dear  Mr 
Harold,  to  tell  your  father  and  mother  of  the 
scheme  ? ' 

'We    didn't    expect    them    for   three   weeks,'    said 
Claudia.     '  It 's  three  weeks  too  soon.' 

1  Oh,    I    don't    think    so :    I   think    it  ss   about    the 
right  time,'  said  Mr  Inquisitive. 

1  Please.'     said     Claudia     in     a    tone     of     dignity, 
1  please,  you  don't  understand.' 

He  withdrew  a  little  distance  off  as  she  said 
this,  and  a  flush  came  into  his  swarthy  cheeks. 
He  pushed  the  straw  hat  he  was  wearing  a  little 
more  forward  over  his  eyes,  and,  folding  his  arms, 
leant  up  against  the  open  window  of  the  lean-to 
room.  Claudia  began  to  think  he  was  not  quite 
such  a  nice  man  after  all.  but  Arthur,  who  was 
devoted  to  Mr  Inquisitive,  followed  him  and  in- 
on  clinging  to  his  side. 

It    is    three   weeks    too   soon,'  repeated    Claudia  — 


'  qui:  too  soon.      Harold,   what 

be 

We  cannot  prove  to  them  yet  that  it  has  been  a 

success,'  said  Ha:  i  the  awful  part     And  if 

they  come  and  find  us  h  y  will  think 

odd,  and  they  will  be  dreadfully  troubled.' 
We   could  in   three   weeks'   time    that 

i-ceedecL      It     will    pay;    said    Claudia. 
'Oh  yes    I  know  it  will  p; 

El    will    certainly   pay    admirably,'   said    Mr    In- 
quisitive, once  more  g  in  his  voice. 

Claudia  began  to  say.  '  Plea.se.  yon  don't  under- 
stand, once  again,  but  Mrs  Burgin  took  her  hand 
and  pulled  her  a  little  a 

'I  wish  he  would  not  talk.  He  doesn't  know 
anything  about  it."  said  Claudia 

'  Being    Mr    Inqui-  joes    without    saying 

that  he  must  talk,'  said  Mrs  Burgin.  'And  I 
happen  to  know  he  is  a  nice  gentleman.  The  Mr 
Inquisitives.   you    know,    i  laudia,   always  poke 

their  fingers  into  every  | 

'  Oh,  I  know.  It  is  quite  ridiculous,'  said  Claudia 
'But  what  are  we  to  do.  Mrs  Burg 

1  Well,  my  darling.  I  said  to  my  good  man, 
'If   they   ar  father   and    moth- 
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to  Cosey  Corner ;  and  if  they  are  not  ready,  the 
children  must  come  back  to  us,  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
Ross  must  not  know  anything  at  all  about  Cosey 
Corner.  The  children  must  come  back  to  us  for 
to-night,  and  they  must  know  nothing  at  all  of  the 
little  cottage,  and  the  tiny  farm,  and  of  the  brave, 
brave  thought  of  Miss  Claudia  and  Mr  Harold.'" 

'  We  are  not  ready,'  said  Claudia.  '  It  is  more 
than  three  weeks  too  soon.  We  will  come  to 
Honeysuckle  Farm  for  to-night.  Can  you  really 
take  us  in  ?     How  dear  and  sweet  of  you ! ' 

'We  will  take  you  in,  my  darlings,  fast  enough,' 
said  Mrs  Burgin.  '  You  have  but  to  come,  and  the 
deed  is  done.' 

'  And  will  you  faithfully,  most  faithfully,  promise 
not  to  let  father  and  mother  hear  anything  of  the 
news  of  Cosey  Corner  ? ' 

'We'll  keep  the  secret  as  dark  as  ever  we  can,' 
said  Mrs  Burgin.     'Don't  you  be  fretted,  my  love.' 

'Then  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do,'  said  Claudia; 
'isn't  it,  Harold?' 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  said  Mr  Inquisitive.  '  I  'd  let 
them  hear.     I'd  blurt  it  all  out — yes,  I  would.' 

But  Claudia  now  refused  to  listen  to  Mr  In- 
quisitive's  annoying  words. 
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'  Harold/  she  said,  '  we  must  do  it ;  we  must  go 
to  Honeysuckle  Farm.  It  would  not  do  to  make 
mother  terribly  anxious  when  she 's  ill.' 

c  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  best  plan,'  said  Harold. 

1  Then  I  can  £0  back  and  settle  matters,'  said 
Mrs  Burgin.  '  I  thought  you  would  like  to  do  it. 
They  will  be  with  us  about  six  o'clock,  and  if 
you  like  to  come  any  time  after  five,  you  will 
find  your  things  ready,  and  they  will  never  guess 
that  you  have  not  been  living  at  the  farm  all 
the  time.' 

Mrs  Burgin  trotted  away  once  more  to  her  own 
farm  duties,  and  Claudia  stood  silently  by  the  little 
porch. 

1  Come,  Lois,'  said  Mr  Inquisitive,  l  even  though 
your  parents  are  coming  to-night,  I  don't  see  why 
my  lean-to  room  should  not  be  put  in  order. 
Bustle  up,  Lois ;  bustle  up,  Arty.  There 's  a  wonder- 
ful lot  of  dusting  and  cleaning  and  polishing,  and 
making  and  mending  to  be  done.' 

1  May  we  help  Mr  Inquisitive,  please,  Claudia  ? ' 
asked  Lois. 

'Certainly,  dear,'  answered  Claudia,  but  she  went 
into  the  house  herself,  entered  the  kitchen,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

Cosey  Corner.  X 
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CHAPTER    XVI 


all's  well  that  ends  well. 

URING  the  remainder  of  that  day  Mr 
Inquisitive  was  really  quite  trouble- 
some. He  kept  on  saying  that  the 
children  were  doing  an  unnecessary 
thing,  and  that  they  certainly  ought 
to  receive  their  parents  at  Cosey  Corner.  Claudia, 
however,  maintained  an  absolute  silence  when  he 
spoke,  and  at  last  he  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
try  to  control  the  movements  of  the  little  quartette. 
About  five  o'clock  the  children  ran  across  the 
fields  to  Honeysuckle  Farm,  and  between  six  and 
seven  the  trap,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  station 
to  bring  Mr  and  Mrs  Ross  to  the  farm,  arrived.  Of 
the  oreetings  between  the  father  and  mother  and  the 
four  children  few  words  need  be  said.  They  were 
the  sort  of  greetings  which  must  take  place  between 
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four  very  loving  children  and  two  very  loving 
parents. 

Mrs  Ross's  face  was  very  pale,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  her  eyes;  and  Mr  Ross 
also  looked  quite  old  for  him,  and  quite  anxious. 
His  hair  was  a  little  gray,  and  there  were  crows' 
feet  round  his  eyes.  Arthur  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  crows',  feet,  and  questioned  his  father  with 
immense  curiosity  as  to  how  they  had  come  and 
why  they  had  come. 

Mrs  Ross  took  Claudia  aside,  and  began  to  tell 
her  some  of  their  plans. 

'We  go  in  a  month,'  she  said.  'It  is  quite 
hopeless.  The  man  to  whom  we  owe  the  money 
will  not  let  us  free  of  the  debt,  and  we  can  only 
pay  it  by  going  right  away.  Your  father  has 
heard  of  a  good  post  in  Queensland,  and  we  shall 
pay  our  debt  off  by  degrees.  And  when  it  is 
paid  off — quite  paid  off — we  will  come  home  again, 
or  we  will  send  for  you,  darlings.  And  now, 
Claudia,  I  must  tell  you  some  of  our  plans  for 
you  while  we  are  away.' 

1  But  oh,  mother,  is  it  necessary  ? '  said  Claudia. 

'  Is  it  necessary  ?  My  dear  girl,  what  do  you 
mean  ?     We   have   a   great  deal   to   do,  and    a   very 
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little  time  to  do  it  in.  How  delicious  it  is  at 
the  farm  !  How  peaceful  and  restful !  What  dear, 
delightful  people  Mr  and  Mrs  Burgin  are,  and  how- 
well  you  all  look  !  How  I  wish  I  could  leave 
you  here  ! ' 

'  And  why  not,  mother  ? ' 

'  It  is  impossible.  You  could  not  possibly  stay 
with  the  dear  farmer  and  his  wife  without  paying 
them,  and  we  could  not  afford  even  their  terms. 
Claudia  dear,  I  don't  know  how  you  will  stand 
the  news  which  I  have  got  to  break  to  you.' 

'I  am  sure  I  can  stand  it,  mother.  I  can  stand 
anything  rather  than  vex  you.  What  is  it,  mother 
darling  ? ' 

As  Claudia  spoke  she  knelt  by  her  mother's 
side  and  put  her  arms  round  her  mother's  waist, 
and  raised  her  pretty  eyes  to  her  mother's  face. 
Mrs  Ross  smoothed  away  the  curling  dark  hair 
from  Claudia's  brow,  and  kissed  her  on  the  fore- 
head, and  observed  how  brave  was  the  young  face, 
how  firm  the  young  lips,  what  resolution  shone 
in  the  dark  brown  eyes. 

So  Mrs  Ross  told  Claudia  that  it  was  all  arranged 
that  she  should  go  as  companion  to  a  girl  who 
lived  in  a  large  house  near  Clapham. 
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•  You  are  to  go  as  companion  to  Mary  Garfield/ 
she  said.  'I  have  known  the  Garfields  for  years. 
You  are  to  go  to  school  with  Maiy,  and  learn 
your  lessons  with  her,  and  be  as  cheerful  and 
pleasant  as  30U  can.  And  as  Mrs  Garfield  has 
long  wanted  a  companion  for  her  only  daughter, 
she  will  not  charge  anything  at  all.  She  will  even 
buy  your  clothes.  You  will  be  a  sort  of  adopted 
daughter,  and  thus  we  will  be  spared  all  expense 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned.' 

'And  you  really  mean  me  to  leave  Arty  and 
Lois  and  Harold  ? '  said  the  girl. 

'It  breaks  my  heart,  Claudia,  but  it  must,  it 
must  be  done,'  said  Mrs  Ross. 

Arrangements  were  made  that  Harold  was  to  go 
to  a  man  in  the  city  and  begin  to  learn  city  work. 
And  the  two  little  ones  were  to  go  to  a  cheap 
school  near  London.  It  was  not  much  that  Mr 
and  Mrs  Ross  could  do  for  their  four  children. 
They  did  not  like  any  of  the  plans  that  they 
had  arranged,  but  they  were  the  very  best  that 
they  could  make.  But  Mrs  Ross,  who  felt  ill  and 
tired  and  unhappy,  was  a  brave  woman,  and 
Claudia,  who  knew  that  there  was  something  else 
at  the  back  of  all  these  schemes — something  which 
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would  make  the  schemes  quite  unnecessary — was 
able  to  listen  with  tolerable  quietness. 

The  next  day  went  by  rather  sadly.  The  children 
all  felt  a  sense  of  restraint.  Notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  their  father  and  mother,  their  hearts 
were  in  Cosey  Corner.  Claudia  all  the  time  seemed 
to  see  the  little  rooms,  the  pretty  bedrooms,  the 
wee  sitting-room,  the  tiny  but  very  snug  kitchen. 
Harold  saw  the  garden,  and  the  orchard,  with 
its  ripening  plums  and  apples ;  and  Lois  and  Arthur 
thought  of  Mr  Inquisitive,  and  wondered  what  he 
was  doing    and  sighed  f0r  him  several  times. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ross,  knowing  nothing  at  all  about 
Cosey  Corner,  wondered  at  the  children's  lassitude, 
and  Mrs  Ross  had  serious  intentions  of  questioning 
Mrs  Burgin  as  to  Claudia's  real  health,  and  as  to 
Lois's  spirits,  and  with  regard  to  Harold,  whether 
he  sat  up  too  late  at  night  over  his  studies,  and 
whether  Arthur  ate  too  much  unripe  fruit.  She 
was,  like  all  mothers,  full  of  nervous  fears  about 
her  children,  and  she  was  just  about  to  have  that 
private  conference  with  Mrs  Burgin,  when  all  her 
schemes  were  put  to  rout,  and  all  her  suspicions 
died  so  completely  that  they  were  never  likely 
to  come  to  life  again. 
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It  was  between  live  and  six  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Mr  and  Mrs  Ross  were  seated  in  a  shady 
corner  in  the  hay-field,  with  the  four  children  not 
far  off,  when  suddenly  Arthur  was  seen  to  put 
wings  to  his  feet  and  rush  across  the  field. 

'Arty  should  not  run  across  that  field.  It  is  too 
hot  for  him/  said  Mrs  Ross. — 'Arty,  Arty,  Arty, 
come    back '. ' 

But  Arty  was  too  far  oft'  to  hear  her.  He  ran 
as  fast  as  ever  his  small  legs  would  permit  him, 
and  presently  returned  very  much  out  of  breath, 
and  bearing  a  large  blue  envelope  in  his  hand. 

1  It 's  for  you,  mother,'  he  said.,  and  he  threw 
the  letter  into  her  lap.  '  It  ?s  for  you,  and  it  'a 
from ' 

'  Oh  Arty '. '   said  Claudia,  in  a  tone  of  reproof. 

But  Arthur  shut  up  his  lips  and  looked  at  his 
sister  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  have  not  told,  and 
I  couldn't  help  giving  it  when  it  was  meant  for 
mother.' 

'  What  does  this  mean  ? '  said  Mrs  Ross.  '  Listen, 
Henry,  my  love,'  she  added,  turning  to  her  husband. 
1 A  most  extraordinary  letter  ! ' 

'Do  read  it  aloud,  please,  please,  mother,'  said 
Claudia. 
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'It's  from  a  person  who  calls  himself  Mr 
Inquisitive.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  strange 
name.     This  is  what  he  says : 

1 "  Dear  Madam, — Will  you,  your  husband,  and  your 
four  children  do  me  the  great  pleasure  of  coming 
to  drink  tea  with  me  in  the  lean-to  at  Cosey 
Corner  ?  I  shall  expect  you  and  my  four  young 
friends  at  six  o'clock  sharp. — Yours  faithfully, 

"  Mr  Inquisitive."  ' 

'  The  person  must  be  mad,  whoever  he  is,'  said 
Mr  Ross.  '  Cosey  Corner,  lean-to,  Mr  Inquisitive. 
Is  this  a  practical  joke,  Claudia  ? ' 

'I  don't  think  so,'  said  Claudia,  turning  very 
pale.  '  I  don't  know  what  he  means,  of  course, 
but  there  is  a  Mr  Inquisitive,  and  there  is  a 
Cosey  Corner,  and  there  is  a  room  which  is  called 
the  lean-to,  and  ' 

'  Shall  we  go,  then,  my  dear  ? '  said  Mr  Ross, 
turning  to  his  wife. 

'Oh,  by  all  means,  Henry,'  she  replied — 'that  is, 
if  Cosey  Corner  is  not  too  far  off.' 

'  It 's  quite  near,  mummie ;  it 's  no  way  off  at 
all,'  said  Lois.  '  It 's  only  across  these  two  fields, 
and — and  there  you  are,  mummie.' 
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Even  Lois's  face  had  turned  pale ;  and  as  to 
Arthur,  he  could  only  jump  softly  up  and  down, 
and  say  under  his  breath,  'Darling  Mr  Inquisitive, 
darling  Mr  Inquisitive.' 

'  It  wants  half-^an-hour  of  six  now,'  said  Mrs 
Boss.  '  Do  you  think  it  is  a  sort  of  tea-party, 
Lois  ? ' 

'  Oh !    I  think  so,  mummie.' 

'  Then  y ou  would  like  me  to  go  looking  nice  ? ' 

'  Very  nice  indeed,  mummie.' 

'I  will  go  into  the  house  and  tidy  my  hair 
and  put  on  a  fresh  ribbon.' 

Mrs  Ross  went  into  the  house  and  made  the 
necessary  changes  in  her  toilet.  She  came  out, 
looking  young  and  fragile  and  pretty,  just  the 
sort  of  mummie,  as  Lois  remarked,  whom  any  girl 
would  adore. 

A  moment  later  the  party  set  off.  There  were 
six  of  them.  Claudia  held  her  mother's  hand. 
Harold  walked  by  his  father's  side.  The  two 
younger  children  fell  behind.  Mr  and  Mrs  Burgin 
came  out  and  stood  in  the  porch  of  the  old  farm- 
house to  watch  them  go. 

The  short  walk  across  the  fields  was  taken,  and 
the  little  party  turned  in  at  the  wicket-gate.     There 
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was  a  narrow  path  from  there  which  led  round  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  when  they  arrived  they 
found  the  little  hall  door  which  led  into  the  one 
sitting-room  wide  open,  and  just  before  the  d<  or, 
on  a  plot  of  grass,  stood  a  table — a  big  table, 
bigger  than  the  one  the  children  commonly  used 
— and  this  table  was  spread  with  a  white,  very 
white  cloth,  and  on  the  table  appeared  the  most 
delicious,  sumptuous,  fascinating  tea  that  the  four 
children  ever  saw  in  their  lives.  Every  imaginable 
thing  that  could  be  tempting  to  the  appetite  seemed 
to  be  on  that  table.  Cold  chickens,  a  freshly 
boiled  ham,  cakes  of  all  sorts  and  all  shapes,  hot 
cakes  and  cold  cakes,  plum-cakes  and  seed-cakes, 
and  open  jam-tarts,  and  apple-pies  and  plum-pies, 
and  cream  in  great  dishes,  and  butter,  in  the 
shape  of  swans  swimming  in  water,  decorated  with 
parsley :  and  little  piles  of  chocolate,  and  little  piles 
of  various  other  sweetmeats,  and  at  one  end  of 
the  board  a  tray  with  the  tea  equipage,  cups 
and  saucers  and  plates,  &c. 

There  were  even  still  more  remarkable  things  on 
that  table,  for  beside  almost  every  plate  was  a 
parcel.  The  parcels  were  all  shapes,  and  the  name 
of    the    intended    recipient    was    written    outside    of 
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each.  Claudia's  parcel,  placed  just  in  front  of  the 
tea-tray,  was  bulky  and  large.  Harold's  was  of  a 
very  curious  shape,  all  bulgy  and  anyhow  in 
appearance.  Lois's  parcel  was  square  and  firra- 
looking,  and  Arthur's  was  lonof  and  hard.  There  was 
a  very  pretty  parcel  of  an  oblong  shape  softly  folded 
in  tissue-paper,  which  bore  Mrs  Ross's  name,  but  on 
Mr  Ross's  plate  there  was  only  a  long  blue  envelope. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  stood  a  most 
magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  the  scent  of  the 
roses  and  the  carnations  and  the  pinks  and  helio- 
trope quite  filled  the  air. 

Pinned  on  to  the  bouquet  was  a  card,  and  on 
the  card  were  written  these  words : 

'Take  your  tea  first,  then  open  your  parcels, 
and  expect  a  visit  from  me  when  I  choose  to 
appear. — Mr  Inquisitive.' 

It  would  be  much  easier  to  imagine  than  to 
describe  the  excitement  of  the  children. 

'  Oh !  we  must  sit  down  and  have  our  lovely  tea 
first,'    said  Claudia. 

1  We  must  do  whatever  Mr  Inquisitive  wants,'  said 
Lois. 

'It  is  exactly  like  fairyland/  said  Mr  Ross. 
*  What  in  the  world  does  it  mean  ? ' 
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'We  must  have  our  tea  first,  because  Mr 
Inquisitive  wishes  it,'  said  Arthur,  and  he  set 
the  example  by  drawing  up  his  chair  to  the 
table,  pushing  his  parcel  aside  with  a  great,  longing 
sigh,  and  helping  himself  to  a  huge  piece  of  cake. 

His  example  was  followed  by  all  the  others. 
Claudia  poured  out  tea  and  coffee,  and  they  all 
partook  of  the  good  things  provided  by  Mr 
Inquisitive.  Even  Mr  and  Mrs  Ross  ate  quite 
heartily,  and  entered,  as  Mr  Ross  expressed  it,  into 
the  joke  of  the  thing. 

'It  must  be  a  trick  of  dear  Farmer  Burgin's,' 
said  Mr  Ross. 

'Well,  it  is  a  very  nice  trick  to  play  us,  and  we 
are  enjoying  ourselves  very  much,'  said  Mrs  Ross. 

'  You  are  forgetting  all  about — about  the  un- 
pleasant things  for  the  time  being,  aren't  you, 
mother  ? '  said  Claudia. 

'  Quite,  darling.  I  am  very  happy,'  said  Mrs 
Ross,  with  a  sigh. 

But  at  last  even  the  most  sumptuous  tea  in 
the  world  must  come  to  an  end,  for  people,  even 
small  people,  cannot  eat  for  ever,  and  the  family 
of  the  Rosses  pushed  their  chairs  away  from  the 
table. 
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'  What  a  pretty  little  place ! '  said  Mrs  Ross. 
'  And  does  the  man  with  the  funny  name — Mr 
Inquisitive,  you  call  him — live  here  ? ' 

Claudia  looked  rather  guilty,  but  Lois  said  in  a 
prompt  voice: 

'  Of  course  he  does,  mother.  He  lives  in  the 
lean-to.' 

1  Which  is  the  lean-to,  dear  ? ' 

1  That  funny  room  there,  that  is  his  room ;  and 
he  is  a  darling,  mother;  he  is  a  darling.' 

1  Let  us  open  our  parcels  now,'  said  Harold. 

So  they  all  did,  and  loud  were  the  exclamations 
which  followed  the  untying  of  string  and  removing 
of  brown  and  tissue  paper. 

No  one  noticed  in  the  excitement  with  which 
each  child  surveyed  his  or  her  present  that  Mr 
Ross  had  opened  his  long  envelope  and  was  busily 
engaged  over  the  contents  of  a  letter.  No  one 
noticed  that  his  face  had  turned  first  deadly  pale, 
and  then  red,  and  that  he  uttered  a  smothered 
exclamation  and  suddenly  started  up  and  walked 
down  the  little  path  towards  the  wicket-gate. 

Claudia  had  got  such  a  work-box  as  must  delight 
the  heart  of  any  industrious,  capable  girl ;  and 
Harold  had  a  microscope  which  he  had  sighed  for  in 
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vain,  but  never  hoped  to  possess.  And  Lois  had 
a  writing-desk,  which  was  just  the  one  thing  she 
needed  to  make  her  thoroughly  happy ;  while  Arthur 
was  supplied  with  a  paint-box,  with  paint-brushes, 
pencils,  a  palette,  and  everything  that  a  little 
boy  with  a  decided  taste  for  drawing  would  covet. 
Mrs  Ross's  present  was  small,  but  it  pleased  her 
very  much.  It  was  a  little  case,  and  contained  a 
ring.  The  ring  was  a  plain  gold  one,  and  round 
its  edge  was  cunningly  inserted  a  little  band  of 
hair.  In  the  front  of  the  ring  was  a  tiny  shield,  on 
which  certain  initials  were  twisted.  And  a  piece 
of  paper  lay  inside  the  box,  on  which  were  written 
the  following  words :  '  A  little  of  the  hair  from  the 
heads  of  Claudia  and  Harold  and  Lois  and  Arthur. 
And  may  this  strand  of  hair  twisted  together  prove 
to  you,  madam,  that  the  love  of  such  children  as 
yours  must  be  eternal. — Mr  Inquisitive.' 

'Really,'  said  Mrs  Ross,  'this  is  a  most  touching 
present.     I  long  to  see  Mr  Inquisitive.' 

She  had  scarcely  said  the  words  before  her 
husband  returned. 

'  My  dear,'  he  said,  '  one  moment.' 

She  rose  at  once. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  she  said.     '  What  is  it  ? ' 


She  rose  at  once.     '  "What  is  it  ? '  she  said. 
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*  Only  that  Mr  Inquisitive  has  written  to  me,' 
said  Mr  Ross,  '  and  Cicely,  oh,  Cicely !  whom  do  you 
think  he  is,  and  what  do  you  think  he  has   done  ? ' 

Mrs  Ross  looked  full  up  into  her  husband's  eyes. 

1  Tell  me,'  she  said  in  a  low  whisper.  Her 
heart  began  to  beat  violently. 

1  Mr  Inquisitive,  the  children's  friend,  is  no  less 
a  person  than  our — our  enemy,  our  creditor,  Mr 
Halkett.  You  know,  Cicely,  all  the  money  that 
we  owe  him.  You  know  how  he  has  behaved — you 
know  that  our  home  was  broken  up  because  he 
had  no  mercy  on  us;  because,  being  one  of  the 
keenest  men  of  business  in  the  world,  he  would 
only  treat  this  debt  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
You  know  everything ' 

4  Know  everything"  ? '  said  his  wife.  '  Has  my 
heart  been  broken  all  these  months  without  know- 
ing ?  Am  I  not  contemplating  that  terrible  parting, 
and  the  knowledge  that  our  children  are  to  be 
scattered,  and  the  home  life  and  home  love  done 
away  with  ?     Oh,  my  dear,  do  I  not  know  ? ' 

'Then  listen,  my  darling,  listen,  and  I  will  tell 
you  everything.  Halkett  has  written  to  me,  and 
here  is  his  letter.  He  has  forgiven  me  my  debt, 
absolutely  and  completely.     Listen  to  his  words : 

Cosey  Corner.  U 
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'"My  dear  Ross, — Such  faithful  love,  such  brave 
action,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  your  children, 
cannot  but  melt  even  a  hard  heart  like  mine. 
Pay  me  when  you  can,  or  how  you  can,  or  not 
at  all,  if  it  is  impossible.  For  I  have  seen, 
during  the  last  few  days,  that  there  is  something 
better  than  gold  in  the  world,  and  the  man  who 
possesses  four  such  children  as  yours  ought  to  get 
the  best  chance  possible  in  life." 

1  These  are  his  very  words,  Cicely,  and  I  may 
pay  my  terrible  debt  how  I  like  and  when  I 
like.  But  listen,  darling.  There  is  more  to  come. 
See  this  part  of  the  letter.     Read  it  for  yourself.' 

Here  Mr  Ross  put  Mr  Inquisitive's  letter  into 
his  wife's  hands.  She  read,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  soon  the  tears  came  so  fast  that 
she  could  not  see  the  words  of  the  letter.  So  she 
handed  it  back  to  her  husband,  and  he  read  it 
aloud  to  her. 

This  part  of  Mr  Inquisitive's  letter  told  the 
story  of  the  last  few  months — the  true  and 
beautiful  story  of  Cosey  Corner,  the  efforts  that 
were  made,  the  adventures  which  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  little  people.  All  the  bravery  of  the 
young   hearts    was    made   plain    in    this    letter,    and 
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all  the  love  of  their  natures  was  made  to  shine 
forth  like  sparkling  gems. 

Even  Mr  Ross  could  scarcely  read  the  words,  so 
touched  was  he,  so  overcome. 

Mr  Inquisitive,  having  told  the  whole  story, 
said  further: 

'  I  am  a  rich  man — very  rich.  I  have  more 
money  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  My  doctor 
has  recommended  me  to  retire  from  business  for 
a  time.  I  do  not  want  to  sell  my  business,  or  to 
give  it  up ;  but  I  have  a  branch  of  my  special  trade 
in  Australia,  and  if  you  and  your  wife  like  to 
go  there,  I  can  put  you  into  a  good  thing.  But 
now  about  the  children.  I  want  a  year's  rest. 
Will  you  confide  them  to  my  care,  and  may  I 
help  them  whenever  it  is  necessary  ?  May  I  stay 
in  the  lean-to  room  and  help  to  make  Cosey  Corner 
the  most  profitable  and  the  prettiest  little  farm  in 
England  ? ' 

'  Hurrah !  Hurrah ! '  shouted  Arthur  at  this 
moment.  '  Here 's  Mr  Inquisitive  coming  up  the 
walk. — Mr  Inquisitive,  darling,  they've  come. 
Here's  father;  here's  mother.  Oh,  I  say!  you 
know  them.' 

For    Mr    Halkett    had    a    red,    red    face    at    that 
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moment,  with  a  look  almost  of  shame,  and  yet 
triumph,  in  his  eyes.  As  to  Mr  Ross,  he  took  his 
creditors  hand  and  wrung  it,  and  Mrs  Ross  could 
scarcely  falter  out  a  word  of  thanks. 

'Come  here,  Lois;  come  here,  Claudia;  come  here, 
Harold,'  said  little  Arthur.  '  Let 's  all  shout;  "  Hip- — 
hip — hurrah  for  Mr  Inquisitive's  lovely  presents  ! " 

'And  are  we  to  stay  at  Cosey  Corner,  or  are  we 
to  leave  it  when  father  and  mother  go  away  ? ' 
asked  Lois  very  anxiously. 

'You  are  to  stay;  you  are  to  stay,'  said  Mr 
Inquisitive.  'And  if  I  read  your  mother's  face 
aright,  she  will  trust  me  to  look  after  you.' 

'  Oh,  I  want  to  hug  you ! '  said  little  Lois.  '  You 
are  just  the  darlingest  man  on  earth.' 


THE   END. 
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